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Ant. 1 4 Survey of the Tarkifh Empire. .In which are con 
fidered, I, Its Government, Finances, military and naval Forces 
Religion, Hiftory, Arts, Sciences, Manners, Commerce, and Popu= 
lation. I. The State nf the Provinces, including the ancient Go- 
wernment of the Crim Tatars, the Subjedtion of the Greeks, their 
Efforts toward Emancipation, and the Intereft of other Nations, 
particularly of Great Britain, in their Succefi. dll. The Caufes 
of the Decline of Turkey, and thofe which tend to the Prolongation 
of its Exifience, with a Developement of the Political Syfem of the 
date Emprefs of Rafia. IV. Lhe britifo Commerce with Turkey, 
the Necefity of abolifbing the Levant Company, and the Danger of 


our quarantine Regulations. With many other important Particulars. 


. By W. Eton; Efg. many Years refident in Turkey and in 

§ Rufha. 8vo. 544 pages. Price 8s. in boards. Cadell and — 
| Davies. 1798. 

‘ Tue grand fubjeéts of contention and theatres of war, among 


modern naticns, have been different at different times. To the 
invaders of the roman empire every country and province became 
fucceffively the feene of rapine and the fubject of conqueft: and 
fubfequent quarfels among the conquering chiefs agitated ever 
part of Europe. The nations, fomewhat humanized and foftened 
by the prevalence of the civil law, and the progrefs. of the chrif- 
tian religion with ‘all it’s corruptions, had begun in fomeé meafure 
to draw breath in peacé, when a fpirit of religious enthufiafm 
called them, in prodigious numbers, to redeem the holy Jand from 
the pofleflion of the faracens. Inthe progrefs of knowledge, and 
the intercourfe of men and nations, a fpirit arofe of difcovering 
' new regions of the globe, of navigation, and colonization, as 
the beft ally and hand-maid of commerce.’ Fora period of neac 
two hundred years, in all difputes between the great maritime 
owers of Europe, the great objects were, certain pofleffions jn the 
alt and Welt-Indies. ~ | se | 
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gnant with revolution, the views of con- st 
led again to the fcenes of the croifades, by = 


a different principle. The ambitious and the bufy world now 
turns it’s attention to Syria and Egypt, not from fentiments ot 
religion, not calculations of commerce and finance, the great E 
finews, in this age of improvement, both of war and political | 
power. A genius has arifen, formed for the accomplifhmeat, at q 
leaf for the attempt of grand defigns by extraordinary means ; 4 | 
and who opens his mind to fuch combinations and fuch plans as 
were conceived and executed by the Cxfars and Alexanders of 
former ages. Buonaparte, finding it impoilible to reduce Great 
Britain by difcord and invafion, has formed a plan of reducing her 
ower, by cutting off the channels of her commerce at home. 
Vhatever farther views he may entertain, which will either be 
extended or circumfcribed by events, it appears very probable, 
in the prefent conjuncture, that he has formed a concert with the 
divan, as an ally againft the ruffians ; and that he is to take pof- 
fellion of the caftles of the Dardanelles, in this character, on the one 
fide, while he is at the fame time to make a fettlement in Egypt, 
as a half-way {tation to India, on the other. In thefe circuim- 
{tances a furvey of the turkifh empire, by one who had fo good 
an opportunity of information, is a very feafonable, and, we doubt ' 
not, will be a very acceptable prefent tothe public. In Turkey, 
as he tells us very properly, in juftice to the credibility of his 
reports, he * has been a conful; he has had indireé& concerns in ‘ 
trade; as a traveller, he has vifited moft parts of the turkifh i 


In our day, fo pre 
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empire; in Ruffia he was, for feveral years, in the confidence of 
the late prince Potemkin, and in a fituation to know more of the 
fecrets of the cabinet than moft foreigners.’ 

A cuitom which prevailed very much in the bufinefs of publi- 
cation about a century ago, and which had been generally laid Log 
afide as equally inelegant and oftentatious, has been of late re- 
vived: namely, to give a very copious account of the defign and 
principal contents of a book in the title page. Mr. E.’s title page 4 
is {0 copious as to fave us, in a great meature, the labour of far- ¥ 
ther analyfis. The mot prominent feature in his book is, that a 
it reprefents the turks in a much more unfavourable light than 
that in which they have been exhibited by certain writers af * 
travels, and particularly by lady Mary Wortley Montagu. ‘In 
the hiftory of the world there have been frequent initances of 
mighty nations, who, after conquering their opponents by forae 
ot arms, have received from their captives, the fofter yoke ot 
fcience. Nor have there been wanting examples of the intro- 
duction of arts by the conqueror himfelf. The turks, however 
hike barbarians invaded Greece, and fwept before them the 
mighty monuments of antient fcience; and, like barbarians, they 
hold their captives, to the prefent day, under the benumbing yoke 
of ignorance and flavery. Initead of promoting the mutuad ade 
vantage of both nations, by an intercourfe of knowledge and be- 
nevolence, they ufe the privilege of conquett only to the extin@ion 
of the common powers of intelle&.? This condue our author 
fontralis with that of the arabs in Spain, who intermarried with 
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the conquered chriftians, and promoted the arts and fciences. 
But the haughty turk, Mr. E. obferves, is not only exalted 
above his fubject greek as a conqueror: he confiders himfelf ftill 
more highly elevated as the favourite of heaven, and the greater 

art of his ferocity as a tyrant is owing to the arrogant and bar- 
iveus ditates of his religion. The fentiments expreffed by the 
fultans and muftis are fo repugnant to juftice, to humanity, and 
to every principle of virtue, and to thofe laws which all civilized 
nations have refpected, that nothing can be faid worfe of them. 
The ctfeéts produced by this monttrous government in the pro- 
vinces are fhocking to behold. * Every raja (that is, every fub- 
je&t who is not of the mohammedan religion) is allowed only the 
cruel alternative of death or tribute; and even this is arbitrary in 
the breaft of the conqueror. The very words of the formulary, 
given to their chriftian fubje&ts on paving the capitation tax, im- 
port, that the fum of money received, is taken as a compenfation 
for being permitted to wear their heads that year.’ 

The infulting diflin¢tion of chriftian and mohammedan is carried 
to fo great a length, that even the minutia of drefs are rendered 
fubjects of reftriction: a chriftian muft wear only clothes and head- 
dreffes of dark colours, and fuch as turks never wear, with flippers 
of black leather, and muft paint his houfe black or dark brown. 
The leatt violation of thefe frivolous and difgufling regulations is 
punifhed with death: and it is not at all uncommon for a chriftian 
to have his head itruck off in the ftreet, for indulging in a little 
more foppery of drefs than the fultan or vizir, whom he may 
meet incognito, approves. 

If a chriftian ftrike a mohammedan, he is moft commonly put 
to death on the fpot, or, ‘at leaft, ruined by fines, and feverely 
baltinadoed ; if he ftrike, though by accident, one of the fherifs (or 
emirs, as they are called in turkith, i.e. defcendants of Mohammed, 
who wear green turbands) of which there are a thoufand in fome 
cities, it is death without remiflion. The teftimony of chriftians 
is little regarded in courts of juftice; at belt, two reftimonies are 
but confidered as one, and are even overborn by that of a fingle 
mohammedan, if reputed at all an honeft man. 

It is no wonder, under fuch a government, to find depopulated 
provinces, and the country, in fo many places, literally a defert. 
* We feek in vain for a population, fufficient to compofe thofe nu- 
merous kingdoms and ftates, which flourifhed when the turks 
ufurped their dominion. We find vatt cities reduced to-beggarly 
villages, and of many hundreds no traces remain.’ 

The account that Mr. E. gives of the government and manners 
of the turks coincides entirely with that given by the baron de 
Tott, who had fo many and long continued opportunities of ace 
quiring information. , The picture which he exhibits of the turks 
has been confidered by many as fevere and calumnious: but we 
believe it to be accurately drawn from the life. 

Mr. E. fhows in a clear light the degeneracy of the fultauns, the 
enervation of the people, the relaxation of military difcipline, and, 
on the whole, the weaknefs of the government; which, it would, 
in his opinion, be cafy to overthrow, and drive the turks out of 
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Europe; an event, which he thinks, will come to pafs, is Oe 
campaign of the fra war an which they thall be engaged. . : 
expulion of the turks trom Europe, and the re-ett iabiifhment O 
the greck eimpire,’ he fuys, is more the advantag f Britain 
than even of Ruila itfelt. So far from being an ui ome ation, it is 
an act of juftice. According to the laws ot nations, the turks 
bave not, by length of potleflion, acg uired a right to the do- 
minion of tne countries they ci Nquered =. ‘bbe import ance 
of the alliance of Rufiia with Britain appears every day more 
ftronely. ‘Lhe falvation of Europe depends on engaging that 
pow eras a principal in the prefent war. ‘The views of the trench, 
with regard to Greece, now too plainly y appear, ana the emperor 
ef KRuthais in d Las rer of being g attacked in the Bl. ick Sea by atrench 
fleet. 

lf it be faid, that we oucht, as m uch as may depend on us, to 
prevent the increafe of naval power in every other nation, with- 
eut denying the prepofition, I atfhrm, that 1 1s not applicable to 
the prefent cafe: Kutha never can be formidable in the Baltic ; 
nature bas torbid #t. Inthe Black Sea the may, and ihe will, in 
fpite of all we can do to prevent it. ‘The queition then is, fince 
' t it’s exiftence which 

reeks will e mancipate them- 

iclves trom the yoke of be air’ yisequally certain. It this event 
take place bj the afliftance of the French, we thall certainly have 
an enemy in Grece: it through oe diate and with our concur- 
renee, a friend. There is, indeed, a potibility, but not the 
Jeaft probability, that we may seme ie or other quarrel with 
them, but not for a leneth of time, as there will exift a mutual 
mtereit in fricndihip. Why make a vain attempt, which will cer- 
tainly create us enemies, when at leat, we fiand a fair chance of 
proc uring friends ?’ 

Mr. E. has added to his furvey fome mifcellaneous papers, which 
fuew, in part, how farthe emprefs’s vaft views of aggrandizement 
extended —they went to the cnutire conquei of all :uropean ‘Tur- 
key, apart of which was to be poses tothe houfe of Aultria: the 
re-eitablithent of the greek enipire, and placing her grandfon 
Conttantine on the throne of Conii: intinople; of making Egypt 
an independant tite ; of giving to Poland a rufian for “a love- 

reign, and ultiumat ely Incorps r ating it 1DLO her own empire ; : of 
making aconquelt ot Japan anda part of China, and eitablifhing 
a naval power in the fe feas. 

Great cyents are for the matt part preceded by a general expefa- 
tion ; and predictions tend to halien their accomplithme nt. The 
revolution in America was foretold tor many years beiore it hap- 
pened. The revolution of France was foretold, fo early-as the 
reign of Lewis xv, by the abbé Sr. Pierre, afterwards by Rout- 
feau, Voltsire, and many others. The fail of the papal power 
Was foretold for ages: yet, one circumitance relating to the whole, 


we cannot prevent it, which is the mode ot 1 
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* This may feem ta be os morality, on the principles of ab- 
fira& reafonine ; but it is d angerous do-trine if applied to ftates. 


What other right to dominion is in general to be recognized, than 
that of poffeilion ? 
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s very remarkable; they, in fome meafure, furprized the world ; 
they came fooner than expected. After the french revolution 
had begun and taken place, it was foretold, and univerfally be+ 
li¢ved, that it would be followed by great changes in Europe: 
fuch changes almoft immediately appeared; but certainly fooner 
than expected. The expulfion ot the turks from Europe bas 
lone, and often been foretold. It is-not improbable, that this too 
may furprize the world; though it certainly ought not. That 
there will be a day, or difpentation, or fyfiem, in which there 
fhall be an equal dittribution ot rewards and punifhments, is 
clearly predi¢ied in our facred writings, and alfo in the facred 
writings of Other nations. And the eeneral predittion of fo de- 
firable an event is not difcredited by the predicted circumftance, 
«¢ that it will come like a thief, in the night.” 
[To be concluded in another number. 


Art. ut. Narrative of the Lofi of the Ship Hercules, commanded 
by Captain Benjamin Stout, on the Coat of Caffraria, the 18th of 
‘June, 3796; alfe a circumpantial Detail of his Tra vels through 
the Souibern Dejerts of Africa, nd the Colonie s, 10 the Cape of God 
Hope. With an Introductary dddrefs to the Right Hon. Fobu Adams, 

od ae Boor hl EF ve Seb Pe LE a ashe 

Preficent of pe Continental Cong res of L1MECVICER « SVO,. 112 pegrs- 

Price 38. Johnfon. 1798. 

- Tus little volume will aiford ample gratification to fuch as are de- 
firous of perufing narratives, in which truth afiumes the air of ro- 
mance, and the diftrefles of real, equal, if not furpafs, all the mif- 
fortunes of fictitious woe. Another very refpectable clafs of readers 
will alfo find confolation and amufement; for fuch as entertain a fa- 
vourable opinion of their fellow creatures will here rejoice to behold th: 
virtues of hofpicality and humanity praCtifed by men, termed /evages 
by their oppreffors, but who put civilized fociety to the blufa by 
their conduct, and, although uncon{cicus of the exiftence of a Deity, 
afford a jeffon to the mott enlightened of the chriftian nations. 

The american fhip Hercules was chartered from Bengal to England 
with rice, and failed from Sagar road on the 17th of march, 1796. 
Nothing material occurred until the 1ft of june, when a ftorm com- 
menced, which is thus defcribed by the captain: ‘ Although bred to 
the fea from my earlieit life, yet all 1 had ever feen before, all I had 
ever heard of or read, gave me no adequate idea of thofe fublime 
effects which the violence and the raging of the elements produce, and 
which, at this tremendous hour, feemed to threaten nature itfelf with 
diffolution. ‘lhe fhip, raifed on mountains of water, was in a mo- 
ment precipitated into an aby{s, where fhe appeared to wait undl the 
coming fea raifed her again into the clouds, The perpetual roaring 
of the elements echoing through the void, produced fuch an awful 
fenfation in the minds of the moft experienced of the feamen, that fe- 
veral of them appeared, for fome time, in a ftate of ftupefa¢tion; and 
thofe lefs accuitomed to the dangers of the fea, added to this fcene of 
mifery by their fhriekings and exclamations. 

© ‘The terrors of the day could only be furpaffed by thofe of the 
night. When the darknefs came on, it is impoflilte for man to de- 

{cribe, or human imagination to st a fcene of more nearer 
3 an 
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and complicated horror. To fill up the meafure of our calamities, 
about the hour of midnight a fudden fhift of wind threw the fhip into 
the trough of the fea, which {truck her aft, tore aatay $06 rudders 
farted the flern poft from the haucen ends, and fhatter d the whole of 
her itern frame. The pumps were immediately founded ; and, ™ 
the courfe of a few minutes, the water had encreafed to four feet. 

In the midi of this dittrefs, a lafcar appeared with a handker- 
chief in his hand, and told the captain, in a tone of voice that dif- 
covered a perfect confidence in the meature, that he was going to 
make an offering to God. « This handkerchief,” added he, ‘* con- 

5 Y L 
tains a certain quantity of rice, and all the rupees 1 am worth ; fates 
me to lath it to the mizen top, and rely upon it, fir, we fhall all be 
faved.” ‘This was very prudently cc mplied with, and his country- 
men, on receiving intimation of the event, laboured at the pumps 
with unceafing ardour. 

As it was found impofible to fave the fhip, it was, at latt, de- 
termined to run her afhore on the coaft of Caffraria. Happening to 
ftrike on a clufter of rocks, within a few leagues of the river /nfaxta, 
feveral of the crew reached the land, and being furrounded by the 
natives, who fcemed to feize and condu@ them behind the fand hills, 
it inftantly occurred to their companions on board, that they had been 
maffacred, and that a fimilar fate awaited themfelves! To their great 
joy, however, they re-appeared foon after, and all thofe left in the 
fhip, one man only excepted, who perifhed in the attempt, got fafe 
on fhore. Fortunately there was a hottentot prefent, who had lived 
with the dutch farmers, and could fpeak their language ; and the 
third mate being a native of Holiand, a direct communication in- 
fiantly took place. 

The caffre chiet prefented a bullock to the crew, and the captain, 
by way of return, recompenfed him with a pair of pafte buckles, 
which he attached to his ears by means of two loops. * The moment 
this was done, the chief ftalked about with an air of uncommon dig- 
nity. His people feemed to pay him greater reverence than before, 
and they were employed for fome time in gazing at the brilliancy of 
the ornaments, and contemplating the axgu/? deportment of their chief 
macifrate. 

* The evropean,’ adds he, * may fmile at this recital; the exhi- 
bition of the kwee buckles may, indeed, provoke his rifibility ; but 
when he treats the feelings of the favage on this occafion with con. 
tempt, let hin: beftow a thought on the far, the gerter, or the coronet, 
and then make a fenfible diftinétion if he can.’ 

As great doubts had been entertained refpefing the belief of the 
inhabitants of Caffraria in the fuperintendence ot a fupreme being, 
the author was at fome pains to afcertain this fact, as may be feen 
from the following extract : 

* To be convinced how the matter really ftood, I embraced the 
pr fent opportunity, and entered into converfation on this fubje@ with 
the chief, through the medium of our interpreters. trer giving him 
a further defcription of the tempeit, and the miferies we had jo ree 
cently endured, I added, ** that as it was the pleafure of the Aimighty 
to afflict his creatures, it would be impious in us to repine at his will.” 
The fevage, afiet fome confideration, declared, he did not under- 
ftand what 1 meant by the A/mighzy, 1 explained to him my ideas of 
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the Divinity: that he was a Being of fuch tranfcendent power, as to 
create the world on which we lived, the /u, moon, and flars; and 
that they all moved and were direéted by his hand. His countenance, 
on this occafion, demonftrated that his mind was a perfect void re- 
fpecting fuch opinions ; but, after a few moments of reflection, he 
afked, if the Being I had deferibed poflefled a power fufficient to con- 
troul the /eas and the «winds ? 1 anfwered immediately in the afirma- 
tive. ‘ Then,” faid he, ** can you tell me his reafons for fuffering 
the tempeft to throw you and your people on our coaft?” I replied, 
that his reafons for fo doing were above our comprehenfions ; but that 
as he was not only all powerful but juit, we fhould remain fatistied 
that all his a¢ts were good and beneficent. When this was explained 
to the chief, 1 obferved a /ile on his countenance; but, ftarting as 
if a fudden and hoftile thought had feized his mind, he defired to 
know, ‘* if my Almighty could tame the wild animals of the deferts?” 
I replied, that he certainly could.‘ If this be true,’ exclaimed the 


favage, ** he muft be a very wicked Being, for he fuffered a 110N to 


kill and eat my FATHER.” As I had obtained the information | 
wanted, and obfe rving the paflions of the man highly agitated at the 
recollection of his father’s melancholy fate, I thought it neceflary to 
change the converfation, and we immediately proceeded towards the 
fhore.’ 

To this uvbeliever, however, they were indebted for their preferva- 
tion, protection, and fafe arrival at the Cape. He generoufly pre- 
fented them with a fecond bullock, furnifhed them with two guides, 
and, after mutual civilities, they fet out, and at length reached the 
hofpitable walls of a farm- houfe, whence they were enabled to proceed 
to the principal dutch fettlement, which they found in the poffeffion 
of the englifh. 

In the dedication to the prefident of the american congrefs, Mr. . 
Stout ftrongly recommends a fettlement on the coait of Caffraria, in 
behalf of the United States; an event which he feems to confider as 
tikely to prove highly advantageous ‘ to thofe wandering children of 

nature, who are {cattered over the deferts of the african world; a race 
of unoffending mortals, Jong perfecuted by thofe enlightened favages, 
who, under the appellations of chriftions and dutchmen, fettied them- 
felves by violence on the fouthern promontory.’ 

He contends, that when the dutch took poffeffion of the Cape of 
Good Hope, they never pretended to any title to the other parts of 
Africa. So far only as the colonifts advanced, which they have hi- 
therto done, * by hunti ing the unfortunate natives, as they do the 
lions and the panther,’ can be fuppofed to appertain to them. Even 
admitting that * fuccefsful violence’ gives a title to poffeffion, the 
people of any other country have an unqueftionable right to-make a 
fettiement on fuch of the fhores of Africa as do not interfere with the 
Jands already in pofleffion of the colonifis, provided the natives can 
be prevailed on to give their affent. 

The advantages refulting from an eftablifhment on this coaft are 
tf evident : 

The grape flourifhes to an aftonifhing degree, and the wine 
slitady raifed there is highly prized in Earope, under the name of 
Conftantia. 

z. The orange, citron, and fig, thrive wonderfully. 
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pted for rea ing corn, and cattle. 


3. The country is admirably ada 

4. Lead ore is to be foundnear the furface. 

¢. ‘The fineft timber in the world is produced here. 

6. A new, wide, and important field, would be Jaid open for com- 
mercial fpeculation. 

It would be injuftice not to obferve, before we take our leave cf 
this article, that ir abounds with many curious facts, and is drawn up 


> eS 2.9 —s rr she , 
with a confiderable devree of ability. 


Art. 111. Genealozical Hiffory of the Stewarts, from the carlieft Pe- 
ricd of their aul henite Hijtory to th prefe nt tines. Contaraing a 
particular Accoxiit of the O; igiit a nd fucceffive Generations of the 
Stewarts of Daralcy, Lennox, and Aubig EVs and of the Stewarts 

of Cafilemil ¢; auth Proofs and References; an Appendix of relative 

Papers; and a Sup} lement, containing Copies of various Difpea- 

fations found in the Fatican at Rome, in the Courfe of a Scareh 

made by the Author in the Yea 1789 ; particularly Cepics of twvo 


wiery intere/?r 4 Dilpenfations, avhy /, had l ne been foug pt fer 77 
aain, relating to Robert the Stewart of Scatland (King Robert 11.) 
His muc/ conte fi d Marriages with Elizabeth Mere, and Lut hemia 
Ro/ ° Jo wh Le /, Is prefixed a ge vealovical Zable relative to the 
Hifory. By Andrew Stuart, Efq. mip. With a genealogical 
Table of the Stewarts, comnn neing with Walter the Son of Alan, the 
Stewart of Scotland, who founded the Abbey of Paifleyin 1164, aud 
tracing his Poflerity in the Line of the High Stewarts, and Kiags 
Stewarts 


. . , ~— , . dt Cr ad . j 7 . = . F 
o Sevotla Mey Tha Lngland, And lrkewvrfe in the Lliie of the 


we 

of Darnley, Lenn Xs and Audi vy, with the nearest collateral 

bra tcHES of that Family. 4to. 408 pages. Price 1]. 10s. in 

boards. Cadell and Davies. 1748. 

In all hittory, as well asin poetry and hiforical painting, and 
indeed, cvery fpecies of compolition, there is, or ought to | 
certain unity of delgn: fome great event or concatenation of 
events, that may take hold of the mind, fpringing from one 
origin, and leading to one refult or end. What ts the principle 
of connexion, the end, and moral or principle conelufion of the 
compilation betore uss The bond of connexion is no other, that 
we can difcover, than the amours of the race of Stuart, often very 
violent and irregular, leading to various relatives and alliances, 
and producing an infinite variety of ramifications in every direction: 
@ris any other refult pointed out to the reader, than that the fainily 
ot Calftlemilk, not far from the old abbey of Paitiey, is, after the 
cardinal York, who cannot have any legitimate children, and of 
waich tamily our author, Andrew stuart, efq., is the chief, the 
lineal defcendants and true reprefentatives of the ancient kings of 
Scotland. This defign is certainly very meagre and unintereiting 
to the literary world in general: yet it may intereit the vanity a 
curtolity of the Stuarts, a race exceedingly numerous in them- 
felves, and rendered {till more fo by the acceffion of fome other 
clans, who aflumed their name, whether from the poverty and 
Mignificance of their own tribe, or compelled like the Macgregors 
to pats nominally into other clans, being retiri€ted by law from ufing 
their own name on account of the improbity and atrocity of their 
maoners, infomuch that it would not be jurpriling if this genea- 

logical 
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logical hiftory of the Stuarts fhould have a better fale than fome 
others addreffed to the common fenfe and feelings of mankind. 

To thefe refections, it may be juitly replied, that, fuch’as the 
defign is, Mr. S. undertakes no other: and that 1n the fortum of 
ult esitiontan he is to be tried, not by the meafure of erigett 
ce and fublimity of defign, but by the execution of the defig: 
which he has undertaken. We admit the juilnels of his urge 
menr, and have not the leait hefitation in faying, that Mr. S. has 
performed his laborious talk with great induftry, jude nent, and 
precition of argument. He makes it very probable, that he is the 
reprefentative of the houte of Darniey : though we acknc wledge, 
that we have not tr aced every ftep in the procefs of his reafoning 
with all the vigilance and fharp-lightednefs of another Stuart, w ho 
fhould enter into a compeution with him for the honour which 
he claims. it 1s alfo to be obferved, i in juffice to Mr. S., that, 
tor the choice ot his fubject, and the time an d attention which he 
dedicates to it, he apologizes in a preface *.—* Having pened , 
he jays, * many years of his life, in bufinefs that re quired muel 
unremitting attention, and which produced too much aixicty, Ke ¢ 
was fenfible chat any occupations, attended with fimilar anxieties, 
ought. to be avoided during the remainder of his life. At the 
fame time, it has long been a fettled opinion with him, that no 
man whatever, is permitted to pafs his life in idlenefs, indolence, 
and inactivity; and that the employment of time in fome u/eful 
bufinels or purfuit whi ich gives exercife to the faculties, affords 
more fatistaction and even relaxation to the mind, and certainly 
contributes much more to the happinets of the individual, than 
the abLaining trom ail manner of ferious occupation.’ B.-Be 
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Art.iv. The Life of Edmund Burke. Comprebe nding an impar- 
tial Account of A ha rreévary and Political Efforts, and a Sketch 0 of 
the Condu& and Chara&er of his moj? emi ‘nent Affociates, Coad) x- 
tors, and Opponents. By Robert Bifler, LL.D, 8vO. §92 pa, 
Pr. & in boards. Cawthorne. 1798. 


Dr. lisser, adopting the fame arrangement of biography that 
lord ¥ e-ulam does of hittory, divides it into the aarrative and 
indu@ive, and modeftly claims for himfelf no other merit, than 
that of cdle ting and exhibiung facts. The fubject before us, 
ind $0the furnifhes ample 1 materials, and if we be inclined occa- 
honally to doubt, as to the impartiality of which he boatts, we 
mult, at the fame time, make every allowance tor his indultry. 

kdmund 3urke, whofe name 1s connected with the hiftory of 
the lait and the prefent war, was born, we are here told, in the 
city of Dubla, january the rit, 1730. His father, who had for- 

nerly reidedat Limerick, was of the proteftant perfuafion, and 


-* 





* He was bred a folicitor at the fcottith bar, where he prattifed 
for many years, and was afterwards employed, as the pritcipal 
agent or atrornes, in the famous Douglas and Hamilton caufe. 
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by profeffion an attorney of confiderable ability and extenfive 
practice. Mr, Shackleton, a quaker, who kept a fchool at Bally- 
tore, near Carlow, was entrufted with the early part of his educa- 
tion; and he feems to have regarded his preceptor with a re{fpect 
and gratitude that did honour to both; as * for near forty years 
that he went annually to Ireland, he travelled many miles to pay 
him a vifit.’ 

On his leaving fchool, he was fent to Dublin college, and was 
contemporary with Goldfmith, who was accuitomed to aflert, that 
Burke did not render himfelf very eminent in the performance of 
his academical exercifes. 

He f{eems to have becun his literary career, in the fame manner 
that he ended it, as may be feen from the following paragraph, 
which both conceals the opprefions under which Ireland then 
Jaboured, and the merits of the man who wifled to vindicate the 
rights of his injured country :— 

‘In the year 1749, Lucas, a demagogue apothecary, wrote a 
number of very daring papers againft government, and acquired 
as great popularity at Dublin as Mr. Wilkes afterwards did in 
London, Burke, whofe principal attention had been directed to 
more important objects than the categories of Ariftotle, perceived 
the noxious tendency of levelling doctrines. He wrote feveral 
eflays in the ftyle of Lucas, imitating it fo completely as to de- 
ceive the public: purfuing Lucas’s principles to confequences 
obvioufly refulting from them, and at the fame time fhewing their 
abfurdity and danger. The firft literary effort of his mind was an 
expofure of the abfurdity of democratical innovations. This was 
the Ticinus of our political Scipio.’ 

His favourite fludies, at this period, are faid to have been preu- 
matology, logic, and metaphyiics, and he alfo applied hinfelf 
with particular diligence to the inveftigation of Berkley’s and 
Hiume’s fytiems. 

‘ While employed in treafuring up a profound knowledge t» ren- 
der himfelf ufeful, he did not negleé the means of renderinz him- 
{elf agreeable in the intercourfe of life. To the learning of a 
fcholar, he added the manners of agentleman. His compmy was 
fought among the gay and fafhionable, for his pleafing converfa- 
tion and deportment, as much as among the learned for -he force 
and brilhancy of his genius, the extent and depth of his know- 
ledge. He had that great art of good breeding which rendered 
the members of the company pleafed with him and tiemfelves. 
He had an inexhauttible tund of difcourfe, either feriou or merry, 
with wit and humour, poignant, ftrong, delicate, Mortive, as 
anfwered the purpofe or occafion. He had a vat varety of anec- 
dotes and flories, which were always well adapted ani well told; 
and conftant cheerfulnefs and high fpirits. His looks and voice 
were in conitant unifon with the agreeablenefs, in{nuation, and 
impreflivenefs of his converfation and manner. 

* Burt though the object of rezard and admiratien in his native 
country, he did not fee much chance of acquiringin it an indepen- 
dent htuation, Ireland, though often the moth of genius, 1s 
rarely its nurie. Burke feeing little profpect of oon raifing hime 
ielf in his own country, made his firit eflay to attain permanent 
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employment in another. Soon after he had finifhed his academical 
ftudies, a vacancy took place inthe profefforfhip of logic at Glaf- 
gow. A confiderable intercourfe had long fubfiited between the 
univerfities of Glafyow and Dublin, owing, probably, in fome 
meafure, to their local pofition, but in a great degree to the tame 
of the eminent Hutchinfon, who had been educated at Dublin, 
and always entertained a clofe intercourfe with Ireland. 

‘ Burke, confcious of his metaphyfical knowledge, applied for 
the profeiforfhip; but too late. Had he been tuccelsful, the 
logick chair of Glafgow would have been itill more eminent 
than the moral philofophy chairs of Glafgow and of Edinburgh, 
though the former have been filled by a Hutchinfon, Smith, st 
Reid; the latter has been occupied by a Ferguffon, and is now by 

a Stewart. Burke had planned a confutation of the berkleian and 
iaainn hypothefis; but the active engagements of politicks 
afterwards prevented the completion of his fpeculative difquifi- 
tions.” 

Difappointed in Glafgow, Mr. B. repaired to London, entered 
himfelf a member of the Temple, and itis very fairly inferred, 
from his fubmitting ‘to the drudgery of regularly writing for 
daily, weekly, and monthly publications,’ that he did not poffefs 
the * handfome competency’ of which his friends have fo tree 
quently boafted. 

Happening to call in the affiftance of Dr. Nugent during an ill- 
nef:, he was invited by that gentleman to his houfe, where 
‘ anong the moit attentive to her father’s patient and gueit, was 
mifs Nugent, whofe general amiablenefs and particular tendernefs 
to himfelf, foon excited a paffion in the fenfible heart of Burke. 
He ofered her his hand, which fhe accepted; and, during a long 
life of various vicitlitudes and trying fituations, had, in her foothe 
ing anl affectionate conduct, every reafon to rejoice at his lot.’ 

‘His irit acknow ledged product ion was his Vindication of Natural 
Society, which is here “faid, to have met with lefs fuccefs than its 
ingenuity deferved; * like the paradoxes of the vicar of Wake- 
field’s for, it neither excited much praife or blame; like Hume’s 
firft effort, it fell dead-born from the prefs, but was sfeoeal ards re- 
vived by its younger brothers.’ It was far otherwife with the 
£ flay on th Sublime and Beauti ful. 

Soon afte this, he commenced his political career, accompanied 
Jingle-/peech Aamilton to Ireland, when the latter went thither as 
fecretary to'ord Halifax, and by his means obtained a penfion of 
3001. 

His eflays n the Public Advertifer are faid to have firft attracted 
the notice of he marquis of Rockingham, who fought for, and, 
as may ecafily be imagined, readily obtained his acquaintance. 
Almoil immediaely after this, he became private fecretary to that 
nobleman, who yas then at the head of the treafury. About the 
fame time, he foarated from his old friend Hamilton, who had 

taken an oppolit fide in politics, and the motives here affigned 
are not of the mo! difinterefted kind. 

* However expeiient ir migat be,’ fays Dr. B. ¢ for Burke to 
break off political atercourfe with Hamilton, as a moft profound 
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admirer of his genius, I do not rejoice at the commencement of 
his acq vaintance with the mate sof Rockingham. from that 
time hé may be confidered as a party man. Burke ought not to 
have ttoop¢ ‘d to be the object « yf pa itronage. Like his friend Joinfon, 
i his own exti vordiaary po CTS. 


he fhould have depended only « . | 
He would have been able uni nics to act as his own genius 


. ‘ oA fonts in gi we ett 
prompted him, infiead of empioving his taicnts In givINg CUrrEnCyY 
P ‘ ; of 1 , J , ' 


: } al aoa ), - @ . ’ r 
to the doctrines of others ; to nave Wielded [315 own Ciud liaucad OF 


‘ 
. 


a party dultaff. 


In this part of their conduct, Johnfon ond Mume, the only 
two literar \ | lt. (ec! Tt f ae « W er 2 { j } wed i! the | me 
rank with i 2 worthy of the tf) riority with 
which thev were biefied by paturs They atta i themielves to 
no ¢eranac » tne; : ' Prace we Native dic nity of se 
nius, bt to iwh< smaVenciTIoON Ci hivy O1 
ank. John! in | et, the abode of indépemuence, was 
fuperiol to } ( villa, the fee of a party. Lhe forinet 
earned ji ! ; e Latte € d his by do- 
native 0 t—-! Cpe! nt He 1de¢ + 
the verv « i. s of | ce ¢ not tend to E hwener: 


inferiour to his, and mere knowledee ot bubinefs would have do 
But had he been as fuperior to othersan party ikill as in genius en 
knowledee, the feriility of his fancy and the trritab try ot his 
temper mui often have prevented him from directing hi’s ikill 
fteadily to the mof uleful ends. For fo much irafcibility a fitustion 
of céntention was ill fois : 

Atter taking a briet turvey of his firtt efforts in parliamen’, the 
author repeats and entorces. his former opinion, by obferving, 
© that his /eguelered exertions, as a man of eenius, liter atuve, and 


rhil WwONnHV, COU ha roaquced mucn create) benents to Oclety, 
yy ae , Ey tiitetee Ps hus bi aes. 

in ti Acail L>¢ * Tiiail fii. \ olitical efforts aurine the Rochin - 
‘ i > > 


ham admit 1! ration. 
We are next prefented with a view of Mr. Burke, pp private 
life, where he always appears amiable; but hotwitht nding the 
attempts to pafs him for a w/t, yet he feems to have bven far in- 
feriour in this point to many thers of lefs note and abilty. 
It would lead’ us into too wid ea field. to iollow the rolitical Ca- 
recr of this « straorainary man; we fhall, therefore, content our- 
| prefenting a deicription of his mode of ate after he 
had retired trom parliament, and experienced the los of a dearly 


<< 


_* Burke now {pent his time almoft entirely in the country. In 
his eperary fiudies, in the foothing company of his wite and 
friencs, in the pleafing profpect of being able to fitisfy every jutt 
demand, and to leave a competen it provifion forthe faithful sua 
affectionate partner of his cares, in the exercife «f a@ive benevo- 
lence, and in the confcioufnefs of ha aving done his duty, he re- 
Ceived all the confolation, for the irreparable lof he had fultained, 
ot which he was fufceptible. While he had enploved every effort 
which a philanthropic heart could prompt, md the wifeit head 
could direct, for flimulating divilited goreraveats to combat irre 


hivion, impiety, immorality, inhumanity, cuelty, and anarchy, 
he 
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he ina narrowerfphere relieved, to the dtmoft of -his power, thofe 
' had futtered exile and pt oferip tion from the direful fy tem.’ 
His heart, his houie, his purfe, were open to the diilrefled emi- 
grants. ‘Through his beneficent contribution and influence, a 


chool was inttityted io his newwbbourhaed, for the education of 
thofe whofe parents, for adherence to pranch te, were unable to 
aftord to their children ufctubiuizon. ‘Plus fcheol {till continues 
to flowiih, and the judicious choice of teachers, to aniwer the 
avaicand humane purposes of the mitit 3 ty 

¢ While thus prom wie the a tvantage of foreign fufferers, he 
did not relax in his attention tothe humble and indudrious of his 
Owa countrymen, he Continven fo enecoyrage and fuperintcend 


ben “it clubs. amone the inbourers and :mechanics’ of Beacons- 
field, and was himfelt a fubferiber for their advantage. ‘The ob- 


} 


ject was, to cucourage induiiry, to cherifh affection, to eflablihh a 
fand of proviien for the fick and aged, which fhould not be 
merely elecmolvnary, where frugality and activity fhould be the 
means, in iome degree, ol independence, and to cheer parents 
with the protpect ot bh aving their children in/lrucdied in religion, 
wirtue, and the knowledge ufeful for their flations. The inititu- 
tion flourifsed under the aufpices of its founder. J] converfed at 
Beaconsfield, with feveral of its guiarictine foon after the author 
was no more, and from their plain unlettered fenfe, received the 
ftrongett conviction of the goodnefs of the plan, and the wifdom 


of the regulations; and in the emotion of their hearts, the ex- 
Pp reflion ot their countenanc e, the flowing of their tears, faw much 


more than I could have perceived from words—their adoring gras 
titude and admiration.’ 

LTheie employments, in which private beneficence is fo confpi- 
cious, did net, however, withdraw. bis mind from the confidera- 
tion of public affairs. Untortunately for this country, an ever- 
jailing war againit the trench republic feems to have been the chief 
article of his political creed; accordingly, on the firft overtures 
made by the muiniltry to the french government, he initaptly re- 
fumed his pen, for, in the language “of his biographer, ‘ havin 
found that all his predictions from the pr rinciples and firilt pheno- 
mena of the french fyiiem had been verified, and been in detail 
id foreboded—that th ey dj favowed every reli- 
gious and moral obligation which regulates the conduct of men— 
he toially difapproved of agreements with them, their probable 
adherence to which would pretuppofe that they admitted the fame 
rules of morality as other men.’ How far this may be inectly 
rue, we leave to candid and impartial men to determine. 

it would be unjuit, both tothe author and the fubject, to omit 


even wore th: i ae h. 


the concluding obiervations.refpecting Mr. B.’s perfon and cha- 


racter :-— 

‘ Mr. Burke was about five feet ten inches high, well made and 
mufcular; of that firm and compact frame that denotes more 
firength than bulk. His countenance, I am told, had been in his 
youth handfome. The expretlion of his face was lefs ftriking 
than one, who had not feen him, would have anticipated. During 
the vigour of his age, he had excelled at the manly exercifes moit 

common 
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common in Ireland, efpecially Icaping, pitching the bar, and 
throwing the ftone. 

‘ No charge has been more frequently made againft Burke tham 
one that would affeét either his intellectual or moral character, or 
both. This was the charge of inconfifiency. The unjultnets of 
this charge has, I truft, appeared through this narration. The 
more fully we confider his principles, reafonings, and conduct, 
the more minutely we examine the parts, the more comprehen- 
fively we contemplate the whole, the more completely fhall we 
fee that Burke has been, in his intellectual proceffies, in his moral 
and political conduct, uniformly CONSISTENT. 

‘¢ Let experience be your guide, avoid untried fpeculations.” 
That maxim governed his reafonings refpecting America. ‘** Ex- 
perience (he faid) has fhewn you, that your former mode of 
treating your colonies has been beneficial; do not change that 
mode tor an untried theory of taxation.” Experience taught 
him, that religion was friendly to virtue and order. ‘The leffon 
taught by his expofure of the Bolingbroke philofophy was: ** Do 
not for {fpeculations of infidelity, abandon thofe principles of reli- 
gion which experience has taught you to be neceflary to good 
government, virtue, and happinefs.”? In his letter to the fherifts 
of Briftol, he ipeaks the fame language. ‘** Some men propofe 
untried fpeculations on the rights of man, as the foundation of 
government. I reprobate thefe notions, becaufe not fanctioned by 
experience.” : 

*On the french revolution his dofrine is, * religion, juftice, 
and regard to property, have been proved by experience to be 
neceflary to the well being of fociety. I reprobate a fyftem that 
difregards thefe principles; becaufe following my conftant guide, 
experience, I perceive that the new theory and practice muft be 
pernicious.” He preferved confiflency, by varying his means, 
to fecure the unity of his end: when the equipoife of the veifel 
in which he failed, was endangered by over-loading it upon one 


fide, he carried the weight of his reafons to that which might 
preferve the equipoife. Thefe were the rules of his judgment 


and conduct. Adopting and applying thefe rules, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his intelleual, moral, and political efforts, Edmund 
Burle was confiftent. 2 

‘ The wazerials with which a mind fo endowed, fo cuided, and 
fo operating, was furnifhed, were as extenfive as the hiftory and 
principles of phyfical and moral fcience, as the hiftory and prac- 
tice of art. Great as were his powers of acquirement, fuecefs- 
fully as they had been exerted, his means of communication were no 
lets efficacious. No orator ever furpaffed him in the whole con- 
itituents of eloquence, and in the mof important few equalled him, 
—in the information, principles, moral and political leffons, which 
his fpeeches and writings convey. If we judce from detached 
parts of his works, there may be inequalities found. In the 
itructure of St. Paul’s there may be ftones lefs fmooth than fome 
ina fmall cottage. We judge not from the minute parts, but from 
the whole of the maffy, {trong, magnificent, and fublime work. 
¢ If 
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¢ If a common underftanding may venture to notice in fuch a 
mind as his, what it thinks the moft prominent features, | fhould 
fay, that an underftanding of .the moit extraordinary force, di- 
recling its exertions to the whole compafs of phenomena, and guided in 
the concluiions it draws from that wide range of premifes, by 
ihe direSion of experience, has been among the excellencies which 
have mof peculiarly diftinguifoed Edmund Burke: that poetically 
rich, fplendid, beautiful, and grand, as his imagery 1s, he 1s 
CHIEFLY EMINENT for the DISCOVERY OF MOMENTOUS TRUTH, 
and the COMMUNICATION OF MOMENTOUS INSTRUCTION. A 
genius that has fhewn a fitnets for any fpecies of exertion, has 
rarely been more frequently and completely exerted to render men 
wifer, better, and happier. ‘The more clofely the intellectual 
hiitory and principles of this wonderful perfonage are examined, 
the more thoroughly, I may venture to affert, thall we be convinced 
that, with every power and numberlefs exertions in fublime-* 
poetry, his principal and moft fuccefsful efforts have been in fue 
blime practical philofophy. 

© The qualities of his heart were no lefs amiable and eftimable 
than his talents were aftonifhing :—benevolent, juit, temperate, 
magnanimous. He loved his country, loved its conftitution, 
becaufe he believed it the beft adapted for its happinefs: at different 
times, from the fame principle, he fupported ditterent members of 
it, when he thought the one or the other likely to be over. balanced. 
During the prevalence of the Bute plans, dreading the influence 
of the crown, he fupported the people; and for the fame caufe, 
during the American war. 

¢ After the overthrow of the french monarchy and ariftocracy, 
and the diifemination in Britain of the principles that had deftroyed 
thefe orders, apprehending fimilar effects, if not vigoroufly op- 
pofed in England, he ftrenuoufly fupported the monarchy and 
ariftocracy. Thus difcriminately patriotic in public life, in his 
private relations, his conduct was highly meritorious. A fond 
and attentive hufband, an affectionate and judicioufly indulgent 
father, a fincere friend, at once fervid and active, a liberal and 
kind matter, an agreeable neighbour, a zealous and bountiful 
patron, he diffufed light and happinefs. His principles were as 
iiriét, and his habits as virtuous, as his difpofitions were kind. 

‘ His manners were pleafing, infinuating, and engaging, in alk 
companies, but efpecially in the exercife of hofpitality in his own 
houfe. His ardent fenfibility rendered his temper irritable: his 
rage, though violent, was not lafling. The contention of active 
politicks called that infirmity forward much more frequently than 
a calmer fituation might have done. 

5 - Such, only, were the trivial foibles that his enemies could 
with truth alledge, to counterkalance his qualities and talents. 


ee 





‘* By poetry, the reader will perceive, that I mean creative 
fancy: the fenife in which lord Bacon ufes it, when deriving the 
three great fpecies of compofition, hiftory, poetry, and philofo- 
phy, from their fources in the underftanding, memory, fancy, and 
reafon, 
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With fo little alloy, and fo much fterling value, in realms in 
which ereat talents are frequent, and great virtues rare, in the 
ufual courfe of moral and intelleQual excellence, centurics may 
' * 4 . } . 1 shh te. 2D 
pais before providence a°rain betlow an EK poMUND SURKE. 
Pi ' . , . ‘ } ra ’ 

The fpecimens already exhibited will enable the reader'to de. 
cide on the merits of the pref it work. it by no means precludes 
azother life of this orator and fatefman, in which fuperiour hbe- 
tehre prefent bath charadters and events 1n a 


interelting point of view. The brightett period of 


. 


ralitv and talent m’; 
new ahd more 
Mr. Burke's political career was the difatirou: epoch of the 
American war; and whoever pretends, to detcribe it with effeét, 
wore, and be himfelf @ lover and afferter of liberty. 
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PHILOLOGY. 
Art. v. EMTA MTEPOENTA. Or, the Diverfions of Purley. 
Pert. J. By john Horne Tooke, a.m. late of St. John’s Col- 
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former edinon of Mr. T.’s important work with the preient. The 
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A 


¥ 
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and additional ilultrations. ihe author had freguentiy reiortea to 


pollucal imtances; ama in many Caics gone further than was necef- 
+ - 1° ‘ ry ;* 7 ] 1 a 4 -. al - 
dary merely for exempliication. ‘To this we iooxed as to another 
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7 7 ’ he . 
fource of novelty; and we have not been difappointed. 
} | ae, } Pe Pa She fa mem: ae - ? 
Under the frit head we find nothing. We ‘had expected iome- 


le é ii Wh vo: * 
thing by way of conceflion, explanation, or contradiction, addrefied 
to thoie, who, jince the firit edition -of thefe Diverfions, have con- 


. 
.4 


, 
tended, that lanpuage is retolvable into the names of things. Mr. 
“4. (dl retains noun and verb, leaving his third chapter as it origin- 
aily dtood. But he has yet ‘ fpoken littie of the noun, nothing 
of the verb.” So we may expeci to hear this matter diicuffed here- 
after. 

We do not recollect above one writer, who has ventured into the 
held as am ajlaiulant of our author’s principles. We could name 
more than one, who has aflierted, that thefe priaciples had been dif- 
tincily ilated by older writers. To one, or, as he will have it, to 


two, of theie antagonifts, Mr. T. has replied much at large; and 
we fhall extract part of this reply as a f{pecimen of the additional 
matter, 

v. 239.—* In the conclufion of their eriticifns they fay—* Pro- 
feilor ochultens was the fi? philologift who /u/pected prepofitions, 
conjunctions, particles in general to be no more than nouns or 
wverés, and refufed therefore to make feparate claffes of them, among 
thole that comprehend the parts of fpeech. But he confined himfelf 
in the application of this truth to the learned lauguages. You are 


the fir who applied i¢ to thofe which are called modern.” 
« Thefe 
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Tooke’s Diverfions of Purley, Part 1. 17 


« Thefe are the gentlemen who commence with a folemn protefta- 
tion, that they ‘‘ aim at nothing but a fair reprefentatiop of the 
truth.” And yet, in the above extract, there 1s not a fingle propo- 
fition that does not convey more than one wilful falthood.’ : 

After fome quotations from Schultens, Mr. T. fays, P. 244.— 
« Thus it appears that Schultens, without reafoning at all upon the 
fubje&t, took the old divifion of language exatily as he found it; 
and, with his predeceffors on the oriental tongues, coniidered and 
ranked the particles as a diftin@ part of fpeech. But he condemns 
the fubdivifion of particles into declinable and indechiyable, and pro- 
pofes to divide them into /parare and infeparabl. 

« In my opinion neither of thefe diftributions is blameable in the 
grammar of a particular language, whole object is only to afifta 
learner of that language: but the one fubdivifion is jaft as umpbilo 
fophical as the other. 1f the particles are all merely nouns or verbs, 
they are equally fo whether ufed feparately or not. The term infe- 
parabl:, inttead of not feparared, is likewile juftifiable 12 Schultena, 
who confined himfelf to a dead ianguage; and who did not intend 
to confider the nature of general fpeech: for, in a dead language, 
authority is every thing; and thofe words which cannot be found to 
have been ufed feparately by thofe who bequeathed it, are, to as 
({peaking or writing it) not only zot /eparate but rpg 

« But Schultens no where afferts that thefe particles are aL L nouns 
or verbs; nor does he adduce a fingle argument on the fubjec&t. He 
evidently fuppofes that there might be particles which were ‘neither 
nouns nor verbs: for, befides the feparate rank which he allows 
them, his words are always carefully coupled when he {peaks of 
thefe particles. He confines them to nouns, fubfentiva vel adjediva 
(he never adds werda, which my critics have modeltly flipped in for 
him); but even then he always fcrupuloufly repeats—fona pars, 
multe. maximam partem. firme. prafertim. originis. oriunde. propa- 
ganiur. referenda. fpecimina quedam. Nonuula tangentur. Horum enu- 
cleatio ampliora exigit fpatia.—In which (fo far from being ‘* the firf 
who fulpected it’) he carefully and clofely adopts the gualifjing exe 
preflions of very many grammarians (efpecially latin grammarians) 
who had ufed the fame long before him. Many ef thefe I have 
cited, who went much further in the dodrine than he has done: for 
it {urely was not my bufinefs to fink them; but to avail myfelf of 
their partial authority, and to recommend my geaerad doétrine by 
their partial hints and fufpicions. - 

* But my critics, who fay that Schultens /ueded, in five lines 
farther impudently convert this /z/pécion into a ¢ruth, which they re- 
‘prefent him as having demonftrated or at leaft alerted: and with 
equal effrontery they tell us, he applied it to the dead languages 5 
and that I applied his truth to thofe which are called modern. 

« It is however of little confequence to the reader from what 
quarter he may receive a difcovered truth; or {if it be a difcovery) 
whofe name it may bear; nor do I feel the fmalleft anxiety on the 
fubje&t. But bear with my infirmity, reader, if it be aa infirmity. 
— Ihe enemies of the efabhijbed civil liberties of my country have 
hunted me through life, without a fingle perfonal charge againft me 
through the whole courfe of my lite; but barely becanfe I early 
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deferied their confsiracy, and forefaw and foretold the connag 
form, and have to the atmoft ef my power /egally refifted their cor- 
rupt, tyrannical and fatal innovations and ufurpations: they have 
deftroyed my fortunes: they have illegaliy barred and interditted 
my ufefulnefs to myfelf, my family, my friends, and my country: 
thev have tortured my bodv*: they have aimed at my life and ho- 
nour:—can you wonder that, whilft one of thefe critics takes a 
cowardly advantage (where I could make no defence) to brand me 
as an acquitted Felon; Tam unwilling (where I can make a defence) 
that he frould in conjunétion with his anonymous affociate, exhibit 
me as aconvicted plagiary and impoftor? But no more of thefe 
cowardly affaffins. | confign them to the lafting contempt they have 
wel! earned, and which no future s:t/e will ever be able to obliterate 
from the name of Windham.’ 

Ot the addigional illuftrations, one of the moft remarkable occurs 
at page 424. In the former edition along was difmiffed in lefs than 
five lines. - In the prefent, it occupies almoft eight quarto pages, 
and clofes with one of thofe political fallies, with which this work ik 
fo highly feafoned. 

The {peGiators and readers of Mr. T.’s trial for high treafon will 
recolleét what occurred refpeéting a letter from a perfon high in 
ofice. Mr. I’. was prevented from producing it’s contents before 
the court; bat he has feized an opportunity, and dextroufly feized 
it, of laying them before the public. 

Theie remarks will fuffice to thow the difference between the two 
editions. Oa the character of the work, it would be impertinent 
now to expatitte. Refpecting the form, we fhall venture a fingle 
fuggettion. ‘The notes, before numerous, are at prefent increafed 
and enlarged. Frequent recurrence to a commentary on his own 
text we regard as a proof of unfkilfulnefs or want of care in every 
author. but the expedient feems to us much more clumfy in 
diaiogue, than in plain differtation; and why one elucidation 
fliould be thrown to the toot of the page, while a fimilar elucidation 
1s admuited into the text, would puzzle our ingenious writer him- 
telf to explain fatisfactonly. We would rather, therefore, that, in 
hs expected Connnuation, he fhould interweave all his illuftrations 
Into the web of histext. Butif he cannot be reclaimed from his 
old habits, and will puriue his work in his own way, then let him 
at leafl gratify the withhes of all the learned and the curious, by 
needilv puttine it out of hand. 

A beaunful plate of Mercury taking off his wings, engraved: by 
wharp, i M1ven as a ir nti{prece. B. Ww. 
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‘* The antient legal and mild lmprifonment of this country 
mild Doth in manner and duration, compared to what we now dee) 
was always held tobe tortwe and even civil death. What would 
eur old, hone, uncorrupted lawyers and judges (to whom and to 
the law of the land the word cLose was in abhorrence) what would 
they have fad to “oven months of CLOsE cultody,, fuch as I have 
lately fuffered, without a charge, without alegal authority (for their 
own monfrous law, which arbitrarily fufpended the Habeas Corpus, 

‘did not authorize crose cuftody) and without even the mof flimly 
«pretenee of any occafion for it ?? 
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Goldfmith’s E/4z ohays and Criticifms. 19 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. vi. Dffays and Critici/ns, by Dr. Goldfiniths with an Aces 
count of che Author. 3 Vols. 1zmo. 746 pages. Price gs. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1798. 

Tue firft volume of thefe effays was publifhed by Dr. Gold- 
{mith in i765, and is here reprinted to complete the collection. 
The contents of the fecond and third volumes were fele&ted by 
the late | Thomas Wright, printer, who, . during his con- 
neCion with thote > periodical publications, in which the early 
woiks of Dr. G. were originally contained, carefully mark ced 
the feveral compofitions of ‘the different writers, as they were 
delivered to him to print,’ and he had finifhed the prefent felec- 
tion at the time of his death. 

Of ” authenticity of thefe eflays we can have no doubt. 
They bear every characteriflic of Dr. G.’s pen, who, though 
not fo firong a manneriit as Dr. Johnfon or Dr. Hawkefworth, 
may yet be traced by the eafinefs of his humour, and the flowing 
and gentle harmony of his periods. His merits were not over- 
rated when it was faid by the fententious Johnfon, that ** his lan- 
guage was copious without exuberance, exact without conftraint, 
and.eafy without weaknefs: ’”’? nor will this publication in any 
degree leflen the eftimation, in which his works have been held. 
There are many of thefe eflays equal, at leait, to thofe which 
he thought worthy of publication before he was out of the reach 
of cenfure or praife. 

It i . not neceffary for us to — the firft volume, as the public 


- done ample juftice to it. The fubjects of the fecond are— 
‘1. The Character of Lord Chatham; z. Omrah, or the Happy 
Movlem, an Eaftern Allegorical Tale; 3. Sibberfik and Igluka ; 


a burlefgue Greenland Tale ; 4e ph Rs and Eudofia, a Tale ; 

Riches without Happinefs ; 6. True Politenefs; 7. Initinet 
aod Reafon; 8. Phyficgnomy; g. Fafcination; 10. National 
Concord; tt. Female Warriors ; 12. National P sejudices; 13. Tale; 
14. Cultivation of Tafte; 15. Origin of Poetry; 16. Poetry dif- 
tinguifhed from other Writing ; 17. Metaphors; 18. Hyperboles ; 
19. Vertification.’ 

Of the. tales, Omrah may be 37 98 out for it’s moral and 
contiruction, the imagery is corre@, and the language appro- 
priate without ¢ extravagance. The. ) Seba is Tale has a rich 
vein of burleique, perhaps a little too ftrongly feafoned for the 
lovers of the modern fentimental, who would prefer any fpecies 
ef flattery to the wiviarfarfuancrks! Pp. 51. 

Eifay Vill flows, that Dr. G. was among the firft englifh 
writers, who endeavoured to divert the public attention to phy 
fiognomy, which has tince been fo tee iouily cultivated under 
the aufpices of Mr. Lavater. Effay x may be recommended as 
an exceilent antidote-to fome of the ¢ avila of party fpirit. 

We fhall feledt the xith as a fpecimen of that eafy humour, 
which ciflinguifhes the produétions of our molt popular periodicai 

2 writers, 
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writers, and as being appropriate to the prefent days of military 
array and volunteer valour. ; ‘ae 

Vol. 11, Pe t1g.e—* I have fpent the greater part of my life in 
making obfervations on men and things, and in projecting fchemes 
for the advantare of my country; and though my labours have 
met with an wegrateful return, I will fill perfift in my endea- 
vours for its fervice, like that venerable, unfhaken, and neg- 
lected patiit Mr. Jacor Heneriquez, who, though ot the 
hebrew nation, hath exhibited a flining example of chriftian 
fort ru 'e and perfeverance*, And here my confcience urges me 
to coniefs, that the hint upon which the following propofals are 
built. was taken from an advertifement of the fard patriot Hen- 
Riqvez, in which he gives the public to underitand, that Heaven 
had indulged him with “ feven bleffed daughters.” Blefled they 
are, no doubt, on account of their own and their father’s virtues ; 
but more bieffed mav they be, if che fcheme I offer fhould be 
adopted by the legitiature. 

«The proportion which the number of females born in thefe 
kingdoms bears to the male children, is, I think, fuppofed to be 
as thirteen to fourteen: but as women are not fo fubject as the 
other fex to accidents and intemperance, in numbering adults we 
fhall find the balance on the female fide. If, in calculating the 
numbers of the people, we take in the mulnitudes that emtgrate to 
the plantations, from whence they never return, thofe that die 
at fea and make their exit at Tyburn, together with the con- 
fumption of the prefent war by fea and land in the Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, in the german and indian Oceans, in Old France, 
New France, North America, the Leeward Ilands, Germany, 
Africa, and Afia, we may fairly ftate the lofs of men during the 
war at one hundred thoufand, If this be the cafe, there muft be 
2 fuperplue of the other fex amounting to the fame number, and 
this fuperplus will confitt of women able to bear arms; as I take 
it for granted, that all thofe who are fit to bear children are 
ltkewrte At to bear arms. Now us we have feen the nation governed 
by old women, I hope to make it appear that it may be defended 
by young women ; and furcly this fcheme will not be rejected as 
wnneceflary at fuch a juncture +, when our armies in the four 
quarters of the globe are in want of recruits; when we find our- 
felves entangled in a new war with Spain, on the eve of a rup- 
ture in Italy, and indeed in a fair way of being obliged to make 
head againit all the great potentates of Europe. 

* But, before I unfold iny detign, it may be neceffary to, ob- 
viate, from experience as wellas argument, the objections which 





* * A man well Known at this period (1762), as well as during 
many preceding years, for the numerous fchemes he was daily 
offering to various minifters for the purpofe of raifing money by 
loans, paying off the national incumbrauces, &c. &c. none of 
_ which, however, were ever known to have received the {mallet 
Ratice.’ 

‘ + In the year 1462.’ 
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may be made to the delicate frame and tender difpofition of the 
female fex rendering them incapable of the toils, and infuperably 
averfe to the horrors of war. All the world has heard of the 
nation of amazons, who inhabited the banks of the river Ther- 
modoon in Cappadocia; who expelled their men by force of 
arms, defended themfelves by their own prowefs, managed the 
reins of government, prot fecuted the operations in war, and held 
the other fex in the utmolt contempt. We are informed by 
Homer, that Penthefilea, queen of the amazons, acted as auxe 
iliary to Priam, an d fell wali: intly fighting in his caufe before the 

walls of Troy. vintus Curtius tells us, that Thalettrts brought 


‘one hundred armed amazons in a prefent to Alexander the Great. 


Diodorus Siculus exprefs slv fays, there was a nation of female 
warriors in Africa, who fought againtt the Lybian Hercules: 
We read in the Voyages of Columbus, that one of the Caribbee 
iflands was poflefled by a tribe of female warriors, who kept all 
the neighbouring indtans in awe; but we need not go further 
than our own age and coyntry to prove, that the fpirit and cen- 
ftitution of the fair fex are equal to the dangers and fatigues of 
war. Every novice who has read the authentic and important 
Hittory of the Pirates, is well acquainted with the exploits of 
two heroines, called Mary Reap and Anne Bonny. I myiclf 
have had the honour to drink with Anni Cass1er, alizs Motuer 
Wave, who had difinguifhed herfelf among the buccaneers of 
America, and in her old age kept a punch- houfe in Port Royal 
of Jamaica. _I have likewife converfed with Mout Davis, who 
had ferved as a dragoon in all queen Anne’s wars, and was ade 
mitted on the pention of Chelfea. ‘i he late war with Spain, and 
even the prefent, hath produced ulhenciee of females enlifting 
both in the land and fea fervice, and behaving with remarkable 
bravery in the difguife of the other fex. And who has noe 
heard of the celebrated Jenny Cameron, and fome other en- 
terprifing ladies of North-Britain, who attended a certain ade 
venturer in all his expeditions, and headed their refpetitve clans 
in a military chara¢ter? That firength of body is often equal to 
the courage of mind impl: inted in the fair fex, will not be denied 
by thoie who have feen the water-women of Piymouth ; the fe- 

male drudges of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland; the fifhwomen of 
Billingfgate; the weeders, podders, and hoppers, who fwarm in 
the fields ; andthe bees who fwagver in the tireets of London; 
not to mention the indefatigable trulls who follow the camp, and 
keep up with the line of march, though loaded with baatlings 
and other baggage. 

¢ There is fearcely a fircet in this metropolis without one or 
more viragos, who difcipline their hufbands and domineer over 
the whole neighbourhood. Many months are not elapied fince 
I was witnefs to a pitched pasele between two athletic females, 
who fought with equal fkill and fury until one of them gave out, 
after having futiained feven falls on the hard flones. T hey were 
both ftrippe -d to the under- petticoat; their breafts were carefully 
fwathed with handkerchiets, and as no veftiges of features were 
to be feen in either when I came np, I imagined the combatants 
C 3 were 
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were of the other fex, until a by-flander affured me of the cons 
trarv, giving me to underiiand, that the conqueror had lain-in 
about five weeks of twin battards, begot by ner iecond, who was 
an Irith chairman. When I fee the avenues of the Strand beifet 
every night with troops of herce amazons, who, with dreadful 
imprecations, {top and beat and plunder pailengers, 1 cannot help 
wifhting, that fuch martial talents were converted to the benefit 
of the public; and that thofe who are fo loaded with temporal 
fire, and fo little afraid of eternal tire, fhould, infead of ruining 
the fouls and bodies of their fellow-citizens, be put in a way of 
turning their defiructive qualities againft the enemies of the 
nation. 

¢ Having thus demonftrated that the feir fex are not deficient in 
ftreneth and refolution, 1 would humbly propoie. that as there 


is an exce {s on their fide in quantity tothe amounfr of one hundred 
thoufand, part of that number may be employed in recruiting 


the army, as well as in railing thirty new Amazonian regiments, 
to be commanded by females, and ferve in regiment ds adapted 
to their fex. “he Amazons of old appeared with the left breaft 
bare, an open jacket, and trowfers that defcended wo tarther 
than the knee; the right breaft was detiroved, that it might not 
impede them in bending the bow, or darting the javelin; but 
there is no occafion for this cruel excifion in the prefent difcipline, 
as we have feen inflances of women who handle the mulquet, 
itlout finding any inconvenience from that protuberance. 

* As the fex love gaiety, they may be cloathed in vefts of pink 
fattin and open drawers of the fame, with bufkins on their feet 
and legs, their hair tied behind and floating on their fhoulders, 
and their hats adorned with white feathers : they may be armed 
with light carbines and long bayonets, without the incumbrance 
of iwords or fhoulder belts. 1 make no doubt but many young 
ladies of figure and fafluon will undertake to raife companies at 
their own expence, provided they like their colonels ; but I muft 
inflit upen it, if this [cheme fhould be embraced, that Mr. Hen- 
riowvezs feven blefled Daughters may be provided with com- 
millions, as the project is in fome meafure owing to the hints of 
that venerable patriot. | moreover give it as my opinion, that 
Mrs. Kitty Fisuer * fhall have the command of a battalion, 
and the nomination of her own officers, provided fhe will warrant 
them all found, and be content to wear proper badges of dif- 
tinciion. ! 

‘ A temale brigade, properly difciplined and aceoutred, would 
not, 1 am perfuaded, be afraid to charge a numerous body of 
the cnemy, over whom they would have a manifeft advantage; 
for if the barbarous feythians were athamed to fight with the 
— whe _ —s — aren | the trench, who pique them- 
elves on their fenlibility and devotion to t air fex, w 
act upon the offentive again ta band of gst preven 

‘ ra + ouey 
in all the charms of youth and beauty.’ ‘ 





; 


* * A celebrated Courtezan of that time.’ 
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Appeal to the Men of Great Briiaia in Behalf of Women. 23 


We would alfo particularly point out as excellent, the effays 
on national prejudices, and thofe on talte, poetry, and verfification, 
The reader will find much juit criticifm, very happily illuitrated 
by cxamples from the beit authors. 

Vol. 11 contains the following fubjects; 1. Schools of Mufic; 

Mugeal Powers of Mrs. Vincent and Mife Brent; 3. Fine 
Senie and Strong Senfe, a Dream; 4 Carolan, the Irith Bard; 
s. A Dream; 6. Romantic Love; 7. Filial Ingratitude; 8. The 
Coronation of George 111; g. The Tenants ot the Leatowes ; 
10. Sentimental Comedy; 11. Cyrillo, the Sleep- walker 5 l2e 
Scotch Marriages; 13. ‘Dignity of Human Nature; 14. § avage 
and domettic Animals ; 15. Spiders; 16. The Theatres; 17. 
Dependanee; 18. Gratitude and Love; 19. Book-taught Phi- 
lofop hy; 20. The Auguilan Age of England; 2. Letter trom 
a Traveller at Cracow; 22. Letter from a Traveller in Sweden; 
and, Specimens of Criticifms. 

Of thefe, fome are on fubjects of a temporary kind, but contain 
remarks which dare worth preferving. ‘Thofe on romantic love, 
filial ingratitude, and {cot ch marriages, are excellent fpecimens of 
the different ityles of periodical writing ; and that on the auguftan 
ce contains many firiking and juit obfervations on the eng lift 
writers of queen ‘Anne’s reign. There is much amufement as 
well as inftruction in E flays. xiv and xv, on fubjects of natural 
hiitory. Dr. G. had a taiie for that fludy, although he purfued 
it, “ rhaps, rather in a popular than feienttic way. 

I'he fpecimens of criticiim exhibit our author in a new light. 
They are taken from the reviews to which he occafionally non 
tributed, and prove, that, while he was a critic of confiderable 
acumen, he could be either a valuable fupporter, or a formidable 
enemy. There are, perhaps, few better {pecimens of humorous 
criticifm than in the firft two articles ; yet we are aware, that in 
criticifm, unleis the reviewer aflumes the garb of a polemic, 
humour ought to be -atroduced with a very {paring hand. 

Upon the whole, we are pleafed to fee theie productions 
refcued from ere as they form a very agreeable addition to 
our ftock of periodical papers, a fpecies of writing in. which 
englifh writers have been allowed to excel, and whieh is admi- 
rably adapted to fupply the wants of curfory readers. 

Prefixed to thefe volumes are a Life of Dat G., an original’ 
Letter defcriptive of the manners of Scotland, a little heightened 
by vivacity, and a head of the author by actawes, after fir 
Jofhua, by far the beft which has been cxecuted on this feale. 


ArT. vit. Appeal to the Men of Great Britain in Behalf of - Women. 
8vo. 314 pages. Price 6s, boards. Johnfon. 1798. 


Ir it be true, as afferted by one of the ancient poets, that the day 
which makes mam a flave “ takes half his worth away,” and it muft be 
owned that experience feems in proof of the affertion, it might be dif- 
ficult to allege a fatisfactory reafon, why this maxim fhould not be 
impartially extended. Every valuable improvement in the hiftory of 
mankind appears to have kept pace with civil liberty, which affords a 
{cope for the exertion of individual talent and charaGer, Amidft the 
is revolutions 
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revolutions of political opinion, which have lately agitated the weftern 
world, our fair country-women have entered the lifts, and brought 
dgainft us, asa sex, a heavy charge of ufurpation and oppreffion, utterly 
inconfiftent, as they pretend, with the liberal principles between man 
and man fo eag: rly contended for by the more enlightened part ot 
fociety, and fubverfive of every notion of rational reform. Our claims 
of fuperiority and exclofive legiflation, they affirm, wear the features of 
tyranny, and carry with them, as founded merely in érute/ire woth, but 
a doubrful and favage authority. In favour of their preteniions, they 
contend, that the improvement of the female charaéter, as of the male, 
has in every age kept it’s due proportion with their political emancipa~ 
tion, while a Pow diftinguifhed individuals have, alike in both fexes, 
ourftripped by the force of their own reafon the maturing reafon of 
mankind: hence they triumphantly infer a folid foundation for their 
appeal; and indignantly demand by what authority one half of the 
fpecics, on a felf-ere¢ted throne, pretend to fet limits to their equals and 
their tellows, and arrogantly fay to the free mind, ‘* Hitherto fhalt thou 
go, but no further.” Our oppofition to what they entitle their jf 
claims they affe& to trace to motives which do us but little credit; and 
have the temerity to hint, that while, as mdiciduals, they feel their 
fuperiority to the majonty of men with whom they affoctate, our pre- 
tence, that ature has fixed between the fexes an intelle@ual barrier 
which cannot be paffed, is a fubje€t only of derifion, In vain they tell 
us, we fhut againft them our univerfities and accadenies, while the art 
of printing has {pread before them the fair page of knowledge, and 
given to ighorance, the parent of vaffalage, it’s mortal blow. Our 
arcuments tor their wholefome fubjeétion they charge with fallacy, 
while our irrterial care and protection they prefume to treat with cons 
tempt. Why, they inquire, with equal impertinence and ingratitade, 
have we not, to preferve their allegiance, continaed to immure them 
within the wails of our harems, where their ignorance might have been 
our fecurity for their blind fubmiffion? They warn us to yield with 
a grace, what the progrefs of truth and opinion, flow but trrefiftible, 
will ultimitely rend from us. They ak, ina mafculine tone, by what 
retence we make Jaws for them without their concurrence, exclude 
them from the acquiition of property, and from the poffeffign of civil 
privileges, rendering them utterly dependent for comfort, for import- 
ance, even toy exiltence in fociety, upon Our caprices ? Woman’s only 
chance for tolerable happinefs, even in the moft favourable firuations, 
they afirm, muft reit, not upon rights cleaily defined and ac- 
knowledzed, bot upon the perfonal qualities, a precarious depend- 
ence, of the hufband, whofe property, whofe we/fa/, in the eye of 
the law, fhe becomes; agaiaft whofe tyranny, whole avarice, whofe 
profligacy, except in extr«me cafes, which tor his own fake he will 
avoid, there lies neither appeal nor redref&. Some of thefe amazons 
ha. e even the boldnefs to infinuate, that the feverity, with which we 
exact irom thein the virtue held moti important to the tex, is but a 
facrifice to the fen‘uality of man, who, choofine to indulge without re- 
ftraint his own VOluptuoufneis, impoks on woman mulupited reltraints, 
to counteraét it’s baneful tendencies : weak precaution, fav thev, 
and abfurd as weak! of which byxcrify, not purity, is the genuine 
fruit. As if the diflolutenefs of man did not neccflarily corrupt woman, 
6 as 
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as if chaftity could exift when not mutually refpetted. By thefe 
fophifms, thefe paradoxes, thefe tyrannical diftin@tions, we pervert, as 
they pretend, our own reafon, vitiate our ntorals, ftifle the nobleft fym- 
pathies of our nature, and po*.en the moft exquifite enjoyments of the 
human heart. ‘They call upon us to relinquifh our vices, to abandon’ 
our fallacies, to fnap their chains, to difdain the brute argument of 
force, by which the many have too Jong been fubjeéted by the worthlefs 
few, and to give to future generations rational wives and mothers, who, 
by the dignity of their own examples, fhall teach their offspring to be 
virtuous and to be free. 

We contefs ourielves alarmed and agitated by thefe high pretenfions, 
which ought to confirm our qife governors, in this innovating age, in 
their avowed determination to refift every principle ot reform, which 
once admitted may, indeed, carry us dangerous lengshs. ‘The dominion 
of truth and reafon, as by certain politicians profoundly obferved*, by 
leflening the vices and follies of individuals, would ftrike at the root of 
wealth, the population, and the glory of the community. 

The prefent champion for her fex, more wily but not lefs urgent, 
comes forward with a feminine grace, and, afluming a {portive air, 
aflails us with no unikilful weapons. In an advertifement, the reader is 
informed, that her appeal has lain dormant for feveral years, fuperfeled, 
when nearly prepared to fee the light, as at the time the modeftly ap- 
prehended, by writers+ profeffing greater claims to popular attention. 

Apvert. Pp. ¢. * Yet Thad gone,’ fays fhe, * too far, and be- 
ftowed too mach pains upon it, eafily to relinquifh my purpofe. Indeed, 
when we confider how many books are written, and read upon every 
fubjeét—I may rather fay how many myriads of books of every different 
degree of merit, are abfolutely neceflary, to {uit the different tattes, ca- 
pacities, and judgments of mankind—betore the pubiic opinion is in- 
fluenced to any great degree, far more before any new doctrine can be 
firmly eftablifhed; there is perhaps no great prefumprtion in fuppofing, 
that each may in fome degree, more or lefs, have its effect. 

‘ T would have it underftood, however, that I found my pretenfions, 
whatever they may be, rather upon the merits, than,—as is too often 
the cafe among writers,—upon the alleged defects of thofe who have 
treated the fame fubjects. So far indeed, are works of verv fuperior 
merit, from fuperfeding the necefiity ot others; that on the contrary, 
it is too evident, that fuch are not a@/weys the moft popular; o:, at 
leaft that fome time generally clapics betore they become fo. That 
which raifes them in the eves of the tew, either fets them beyond the 
reach of the multitude; or, what is inan tely worfe, renders them obe 
noxious to its hatred and perfecution. I! any thing ind ed can be ob- 
jected to, in the works to which | have alluded, it is an error but too 
commonly attendant on genius; who feldom deigns, by managing, 
and fympathizing with, the prejudices of mankind, to make new and une 
expected truths palatable to common minds. , 

« Yet to manaye with fome degre of tendernefs the prejudices of the 
generality of mankind; to refpect even thefe tilt the wmuluiuce can be 





* Mandcville’s Fable of the Bees, &c. 
Woilftonecroft’s Rights ot Woman; Major Jzerdine’s Letters 
from Barbary, Francz, Spain, Portugal, &c. 
perfuaded 
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perfuaded that ALL rrReyUDICeESs are int wical to its happinefs and 
unterefts; can neither juitly be efteemed immoral, or deceitful.. It is 
only doing that by gentle means and by degrees, which can never be 
done wed] by any other. - i 

The tafk be mine then, of prefe nting a fketch, which PmCremMEn. 52 
Rares be this gradual reformation, this gentle er trom 
er Bors and from error too as deeply rooted, and as fone y cherifbed &, as any 
in the whole circle of humanity.’ 

Such, as peoteticn | by herfelf, is the plano! four authorefs; in the exe- 
cution of which, after an introductory addrels, arguments adduced firft 
from Scripture, and fecondly trom reaox, " the jatter methodically 
arranged, againit the fubjection of women, are brought forward 1n fup- 
port of her ap; eel, 

The fubjeét i is d ivided into a confideration of {P. 30.) * the erroncous 
ideas which men have formed, of the pac and abilities ot 
women. What men would have women to be. ——What women 
are. And, what women ought to be.’ 

p. 28. * 1 addrefs myfelf to you, oh man!’ fays fhe, ‘clothed with 
authority of your own afluming, and ciothed with ftrength to maintain 
what you haye aflumed. You maintain it by the fame law by which 
the Yrong opprefles the weak, and the rich the poor; and by which th 
great and powerful, crufh the friendlefs, and him who has none to 
help him,’ 

In treating the feveral divifions confiderable ability and acutenefs are. 
manifefted; perhaps the arguments might have been comprefled with 
advantage, particularly in the concluding feClion, refpecting ‘ what 
women ought to be,’ in which the reafoning i is fomewhat enfecbled by 
the prolixity and diffufenefs ofthe manner. An analyfis of the work 1s 
by the preceding fketch rendered in fome degree unneceflary: as a {pe- 
ciumen of the author’s ftyle and fpirit we prefent our readers with the 
foliowing extracts. Raigetting the erroneous opinions formed by men 
of the abilities of women, a parallel is drawn between the fexes in the 
fir clafies of fociety: crowned heads are brought forward as lluftrious 
examples, ‘ a being neither more nor lefs than men and women.’ 

P. 36. * Queens may at al] events be fairly ftated again{t kings, and 
1 believe will lofe little by the comparifon. For of thoufands of kings 
who have reigned, how few have come down to potterity, with credit of 
any fort in proportion to their number! Whereas of the few femalcs 
who have been permitted to wield the fceptre, moft of them, nay nearly 
all of them, have made themfelves remarkable, in a degree that would 
have equally hgnalized men precifely in the fame fituation, and under 
the fame circumitances; otherwife the argument falls to the ground, 

‘ That this clafs inde ed, is particularly fitted for the purpofe of 
comparing to each other, ts obvious; becaufe both fexes of this clafs 
gener. ally —_— ve an education the neareft upon an equality of any other, 
“sna what have mee the confequences ?———Juft what re: Monably fpeak- 
ing. was to be ‘xpected ; that their capacities and talents appear to be 
neapiy 10 like wife. 
it then it can hardly be di i{puted that women—the ancients as far as 
we can learn ae n the extraordina ry panegyricks of hiflorians—the 
eoderns {rom actual and undoubted proo fs—have ruled with as much 
giory.to themfelves, as much benefit to their fubjects, and as great 
marks Of found judement, and knowledg ge in the arts of government, 
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asthe greateft princes their contemporaries; I hope it will not appear 
prefamption to fay, that did woman receive equal advantages of educa- 
tion, there is every reafon to fuppofe, they would: equal men io the 
fublime fcience of politicks; which as it includes the whole art of go- 
verning the multitade well in the moft liberal fenfe.of the word, requires 
notonly fuch talents, as the one iex is allowed to poffefs in common 
with the other; but includes likewife thofe, which men are fond of 
arrogating exclufively to themtelves. Such as ftrength of mind,—ex- 
tenfive forefight,—genius to plan fchemes of importance,—and refolu- 
tion and ttability to put them in execution;—with a thoufand et 
cxeteras which will very readily occur to men, accuitomed to ttring up 
their own fuperiorities; and extremely willing to take for granted, 
without much examination, opinions fo creditable and convenient for 
themielves.’ | 

p. 40. * Female excellence in common life, is above all open to the 
decifions of common fenfe, and daily obfervation; it is not perha 
therefore, the lefs likely to be judged without prejudice. 1 with then 
that my readers of all denominations would Jook around the circle of 
their acquaintance, and examine, and recollect in their own minds, 
the characters and conduét of the individuals of both fexes,; who com- 
pofe it. And noiwithitanding the many difadvantages that women 
Jabour under, I am not affraid to fay, that they have no caufe whatever 
to be afhamed of the comparifon. 

« Indeed I believe, to ufe a ridiculous but well underftood phrafe, 
they often laugh in their fleeves at being obliged to acknowledge fupe- 
riority, where they can diftingaifh none; except obitinate felf-love, and 
{ome ponderous qualities of more weight than value; but nothing that 
decidedly claims the diftinction of fuperior genius and rationality, or 


stintrinfic worth and ufefulnefs in common life. 


‘ That there is fomething unbending and inflexible either in the 
natural or acquired character of man, which by no means belongs to, 
nor is at all affected by the other fex, nobody pretends to deny. But it 
is rather wonderful that they fhould pride themfelves upon this rugged 
quality of the mind Since it has nothing to do with that firmnefs 
and energy of chara¢ter, without which there can be no confiitency 
of conduct Since it is equally tenacious of right or wrong And 
fince it unfits men from enjoying happinefs themfelves, or communicat- 
ing it to thofe about them upon eafy terms, or in all fituations. 

* Such asit is however we willingly concede this amiable, engaging, 
and manly virtue, to thofe to whom it may belong; and fince they are 
fo fond of it, much good may itdo them! But we can go no further. 
{t mutt go for nothing, or worfe than nothing, in any fair eftimate of the 
talents or good qualities.of the fexes, Nor can we be fo complaifant 
as look up as to fomething fuperior, to that, which is neither counte- 
nanced by reafon nor religion, and which very fericufly influences 
againft our happinefs and eafe, 

‘ Upon the fame principles we cannot help doubting much, whether 
becaufe the minds of women are more pliable, and yield more readily 
to the preffure of circumftances, without altogether finking under them; 
that we are thereby entitled to brand them with weaknefs or levity. 
That elafticity in their animal {pirits, which has a conftant tendency to 
reftore them to their natural ftate, and which fupports them wonder- 


fully, under many a trying fcene, we fhould almoft be tempted to rank 
high 
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high among the virtues, from its analogy to philofophy and common 
but that it feems 


given to 


fenfe, as well as its influence on general happineis 

to be rather a felicity of conftitation,—a gift of nature, 

counterbalance many of the evils of life.’ ‘ 
in the examination of ‘what men would have women to be: 

Pp. 47. * What a chaos!’ exclaims our author,—* What a mixture 
of ttrength and weaknefs,—of greatnefs and hithenefs,-—of fenfe and 
folly ,—of exquifite feeling and total infenfibility —-nave they jumbied 
together in their imaginations,—and then given to their pretty darling 
the name of woman! How unlike the father of gods and men, the gay, 
the galliant Jupiter, who on produc:ng wifdom, che fruit of his brains, 
prefented it to admiring worlds under the character of a female ! 

* But in the compofition of man’s woman, wifdom mult not be fpoken 
of, nay nor even hinted at, yet firange to tell! there it mut be in full 
foree, and come forth upon all coavenient occafions. This 1s a myfery 
which, as we are not allowed to be amongit the tmitiated, we may ad- 
mire at an aw‘ul dittance, butcan never comprelend.’ 

On the conduct exacted trom woman on certain delicate and tryin 
occations, when futiering under the citrangement and infidelity ot the 
hofhand of her choice: * Here,’ it is obferved, Pp. 4g, ‘ is one ot 
thofe abfurdities of which I accufe men in their. fyftem of contradi¢tions, 
Thy expect that this poor weak creature, fetting afide in a moment, 
love, jealouly, and pride, the moft powerlul and aniverfal pafitons in- 
serwoven tn the human heart, and which e:en men, clothed tn wifdom 
and fortitude, find fo difficul: to conquer, that they feldom attempt 1-— 
that fhe fhall notwith{tanding lay ali thele aide as eatt'y as fhe would 
her gown and pc tticoat, and plunge at once into the cold bath of pru- 
deuce, of which though the wite only is to receive the dhock, and 
make daily afe of, yet tf dhe does fo, it has the virtue of keeping both 
hidhand and wite in a mott agreeable temperament. Prudence bein 
one of thofe rare medicines which affect by fympathy, and this being 
likewife one ot thole cafesy where the hufbands -have no ohjedtions to 
the wives acting as principals, ner to their rece ivtng wll the honors and 
emoluments of ofhce; even if death fhould ciown their martyrdom, as 
has been fometimes known to happen. 

* Dear generous creatures !’ 

P. 51. * The fituations before alluded to, though perhaps the mof 
trying.for human nature in general, and to minds of fenfibility in par- 








ticular, are not the only ones prepared for women upon which to ‘ex- 


ercife their patience and temper. For, there are no vices to which a 


man addi¢ts himicif, no follies he can take it into his head to commit, - 


but his wife and |s neareft female relations are expected to connive at, 
are expe¢ted to look upon, if not with admiration, at leaft with re- 
fpecttul filence, and at awful diftance. Any other conduét is looked 
upon, asa breach of that fancitul fvftem of arbitrary authority, which 
men have fo atfiduoufly ere¢ied in their own favor; and any other con- 
duct is accordingly retifted, with the moft acrimonious feverity.’ 

P. 54. ‘ Again, women of liberal fentiments and expanded hearts, 
———and furely there are fuch, in conf-quence of good, or in fpite of 
bad education, who wou!d willingly employ fortune in acts of bene- 





volence and fchemes of benchicence ; are connected with men, fordid in 
principle, rapacious in acquiring riches, and contemptibly mean in 
reltraining them from returning again into fociety, through their pro- - 
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channels, Woman here again is the fport, of the vices and ‘infir- 
mities of het tyrant; and however formed by nature to virtue and be- 
nevolence,—however trained by education,—here fhe finds all this 
againft her. Here the finds that her time and endeavours would have 
been much more happily employed, in ftrengthening the oppofite habits 
of felfifhnefs, and uncharitablenefs. | Since, the higheft pitch of virtue, 
to which a woman can poffibly afpire on the otelent fyitem of things; 
is to pleafe her hufband, in whatever line of conduct pleafing him con 
fits. And, to this great end, this one thing needful, men are impolitic 
enough to advance, and to expect, that every thing elfe fhould be fa- 
crificed. Reafon, religion,—or at leaft many of the moft important 
maxims of religion,—private judgment, prejudices; all thefe, and 
much more than thefe mutt be fwallowed up im the gulph of authonty; 
which requiring every thing asa right, difdains to retarn any thing but 
asa concelfion,’ 

Pp. 56. ‘ I could here enumerate numberlefs inftances, of wHat 
MEN WOULD HAVE WOMEN TO BE, under circumftances the mott 
trying and the moft humiliating; but as I neither with to tire out the 
reader nor myfelf with what may be well imagined without repetition, I 
fhall only fay; that though they are allowed, and even expetted, to 
affume upon proper occafions, and when it happens to indulge the paf- . 
fions, or fall in with the humours of men, all that firmnefs of cha- 
racter, and greatnefs of mind commonly efteemed mafculine; yet this 
is in fo direct oppofition, and fo totally inconfiflent with that univerfat 
weaknefs, which men firft endeavour to wfix upon women for their 
own convenience, and then for their own detence affe€t to admire ; that 
really it requires more than female imbecility and credulity to fup- 
pofe that fuch extremes can unite with any degrce of harmony, in fuch 
imperfect beings as we all of us, men and women, muit acknowledge 
ourfelves to be. And therefore, except a woman has fome fchemes 
of her own to accomplith by this fort of management,-—which ne- 
ceffity is moft galling to an ingenuous mind; or except fhe is herfelf 
a mere nothing,—in which cafe her merit is next to nothing; thefe 
violent extremes, thefe violent exertions of the mind,—are by 
no means natural or voluntary nes; bat are on the contrary at variance 
with nature, with reafon, and with common fenfe.’ 

P. 60. ‘ Notwithftanding this declaration of their own fuperiority 
however, it is a compliment which men are by no means backwatd in 
paying to women, that they are better formed by nature than them- 
ftives, for the perfection of virtue; and e‘pecially of thofe virtues 
which are of mott dificult attainment, and which occur mott commonly 
in life. Perhaps this may be trae; bat if fo, it ts granting all and 
more than | wifh; for the moment that this is admitted, you either 
degrade virtue and all good morals, by fuppofing them capable of being 
beft perictted by, and bett fuired for, beings of an intérior orde 
upon which terns no order of rational beings can we fuppofed very 
anxious about rift attainmenr of them—Or, leaving thefe, I mean virtue 
and good morals, in ther proper places, anid fuppofing them inherent ia 
the joul of man, becaufe mianted there by the hand of God ; and yet 
fill infifting on the néceffiry and propriety of women prattifing’ thei, 
in a itri¢ter degree than men; you from thit moment, I fay, tacitly 
grant to women, that fuperiority of mind, which you have not geneto- 
ity enough openly to avow.’ , te 
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In ftating ‘ what women are,’ their fituation is faid to be againf 


them in various points, more (Pr. 68.) * particularly againft that candor 
and honeft fimplicity of heart and manner, without which no character 
can be really and intrinfically valuable.’ 

It is then argued, (P. 6g.) ‘ as an infallible truth, and a truth that 
few will attempt to deny; that any race of people, or I fhould rather 
fay any clafs ot rational beings, ——though by no means inferior ori- 

inally in intelleétual endowments,——may be held in a ftate of fub- 
jection and dependence from generation to generation, by another party, 
who, by a variety of circumftances, none ot them depending on actual, 
original fuperiority of mind, may have eitablifhed an authority over 
them. And it molt be acknowledged a truth equally infallible, that 
any clafs fo held in a ftate of fubje€tion and dependence, will degenerate 
both in body and mind. 

¢ We have for examples of this, only to contemplate the characters and 
conduct of the defcendants of the egyptians, the greeks, the romans, 
and other nations, living under the fame climates, and upon the very 
fame foil, where their renowned anceftors fiourifhed in arts, and tri- 
umphed in arms; and to confider to what a flate of degradation 
and humiliation they are now reduced! On thefe refle¢tions, however, 
it is unneceflary here to enlarge; we have only to bring home the ap- 
plication to the flate of woman in general, who, degraded and hu- 
iniliated in fociety, and held in a contiant ftate of dependence, ———can 
it be wondered, that they have lofi even the idea of what they might 
have been, or what they fill might be? For tltey are confined, not 
only within thofe bounds, which nature and reafon unite in prefcribing 
for the real happinefs and good of mankind; and in which every 
virtuous and well informed mind acquiefces, as much from choice as 
mecellity; but they are likewife bound by chains, of fuch enormous 
weight and complicated form, that the more they are confidered, the 
Jeis hope remains of being able to unloofe them by perfeverance, or 
break through them by jorce. Or if fome impelled by an ardent 
Jove of liberty, by genius, or by defpair, * burft their bonds afunder, 
aad caft their cords away”’ Alas! the confequetices too often are 
Ruin to the individual, without benefit to the whole.’ 

Refpecting the frivolous propenfities imputed to the fex, it is well 
remarked, {P. 78.) ‘ taking women on the footing they now are, and 
on which they will probably remain for fome time at leaft, the tide of 
their paflions mult waite itieif upon fomething ; and thus being forced 
me wrong channels, there it flows; but for the honour ot the fex 

trui— 











«« Still it murmurs as it flows, 
Panting for its native home.” 


Thus many a good head is ftuffed with ribbons, gauze, fringes, 
fiounces, and furbelows, that might have received and communicated , 
far other and more noble impreffions. And many a fine imagination 
has been exhautted upon thefe, which had they. been turned to the 
ftudy of nature, or initiated into the dignified embellifhments of the 
fine arts, might have adorned, delighted, and improved fociety.’ 

_ But even on trifles, it is alleged, (Pp. 88.) ‘ the iron hand of autho- 
nity lies defperately heavy. And if it were not that the men, are often 
addited to vanity, to fhew, and to all the fopperies of fathion as much 
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as the other fex ; women would not be indulged even in thefe fo much 
as they are. 

« The authority then of the men, is far from being merely nominal, 
as they would fometimes have it believed in their good-natured mo- 
ments, and when they with to be extremely condefcending; for women 
find to their coft, that it is pofitive, in the utmoft extent of the word. 
And though it is often alleged, that the public influence of the men, 
is balanced by the private influeace of the women; yet if there is 
truth in this remark at all, it is that kind of back ilair influence, 
which is enjoyed rather by the unworthy, than the virtuous part of the 
fex,” 

Pp. 103. * It cannot be proved,’ fays our author, * that men are 
fitter to govern women, than women are to govern themfelves, in the 
unlimited fenfe that men afpire to; except comparative experiments 
had been fairly and repeatedly made. Or, except fuperiority of mind 
had from the beginning, been fo completely, fo difinGly, and fo uni- 
formly marked; that it could bear no more difvate, that men fhould 
take the whole command into their own hands, than that mature age, 
fhould care ior helplefs iniancy. 

« Men however, having taken for granted, and endeavoured to efta- 
blith without proof, that they have {ome degree of intellecival- fepe- 
riority over women; have the confequences oi their government, been 
equal to their declarations of faperior wifdom, or anfwerable to their 
wifhes, or to their ideas, of the poffivle perfection of the female fex, 
even in that fecondary view in-which thev chufe to confider them? J 
apprehend they will not fay fo. Or if they do, the fex wall by no 
means join them. For chained and blindfolded as they moft certainly 


are, with refpect to their own rights;—they know,—they feel con- 
{cious—of capability of greater degrees of perfection, than they are per 
mitted to arrive at. Yes they fee,—there is not an individual among 
them, who does nor at times fee,—and feel too with keene anguifh,— 
that mind, as has been finely faid,is of no fex.’ 

Pp. i107. © The Gefirable point in all cafes is that, as much 
freedom fhould be enjoyed as is required, to bring forth every 
degree of poflible perfection. And to this point in morals, fhould all 
legiflation tend, whatever obflacles or prejudices may lie in the way.’ 

The following objection, in confidezing * what woman ought to be,’ 
is well ftated and anfwered: 

ie may be faid, (ep. 108.) ¢ that fince ages have elapfed without 
woman having been in any country put-upon the footing which | con- 
tend is their due; it amounts a!mott to a decifive proof, that they will, 
and ought to remain, pretty nearly on the footing they have been and 


‘are; allowing for little alterations, in compliance with umes and cis- 
>. 


cuimitances. 

‘ Now this reafoning I apprehend to be fully more in favor of 
women than againit thei; and it brings one of my ftrongeft arguments 
home. Since, except the experiment had been fairly made, aad they 
been allowed the fame advantages of education as men, and permatted 
to exert in their fullef extent thole talents with which their Creator may 
have endowed them; who is entitled to fay, what might have been the 
wonfequences to the world? For my part l am fanguine enough to 
think, that from fuch aa attention to improving the minds, and form- 
ang the characters of women, as I adele: coniequences of the highest 
. importance 
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importance would enfue.—Perhaps it is not too bold to fay, that to the 
erroneous ideas with regard to women which have been allowed from 
indulgence and want of oppofition, to take fo deep root among pene We 
it may be parily imputed, that fociety has never been upon fo pericct a 
plan as it might have been. And perhaps it 1s not too daring to = 
phefy, that all thefe prejudices are exterminated and done away asa 

they had never been; foctety can never arrive at that ftate of perfection, 
of which it is really capable.’ 

rp. riz. © All Icontend for is this,’ adds our author, £ that as far 
as is pratticable, or poflible, every prejudice ought to be laid afide in a 
purfu't fo important, as that of perfecting the human fpecies; every 
ftumbling block removed out of the way; and no attempt that human 
fagacity can fuggeft left untried, through a blind attachment to certain 
favorite notions which men find convenient to entertain, and which 
women are forced to indulge them in; though at the expence of that 
finglenefs of heart and opennefs of. chara¢ter, for which they make a 
bad exchange, by obtaining any pretent and trifling advantages.” 

She goes on to obferve. (p. 115.) © Notwithftanding then that 
men have planned every thing their own way, I muft repeat, that the 
confequences are not equal to their hopes or expectations ; for they 
complain bitterly both in public and private, of the foliy, the incon- 
fiftency, the extravagance, and the general relaxation of manners 
amongft women. And they would be extremely well fatisfied, if, 
without changing an iota of their own fyftem and felf-indulgence ; they 
could transform women in general into domeftic wives, tender mothers, 
and dutiful and affectionate daughters; characters upon which they ex- 
patiate with eothufiafm and delight, and no wonder. But when it is at 
any time argued and proved that to bring about reformation, the firft 
ftep ought to be, the reformation of the moral conduét of the men 
themfelves; and the next that of educating women on a more liberal 
and unprejudiced plan, and putting them on a more refpeCtable footing 
in fociety; then it is that ihe generality of men fly off, and are not 
afhained to declare, that they would rather a thoufand times take 
women as they are ;— weak, frail, dependent creatures. in comparifon 
of the frighttul certainty of having women declared their equals, and 
2s fuch their companions and iriends, inftead of their amufement, their 
dependents ; and in plain and unvarnifhed terms their flaves; folly, 
vice, impertinence of every kind is delightful.’ 

P. 131. * Ail opinions degrading to women,’ it is afferted, « are 

rounded on the rude ideas of favage nations, where ftrength of body 
as the only diftinguifhing feature, and fuppofed to carry every other 
degree of fuperiority along with it. And that of confequence, all 
opinions degrading to women are founded in ignorance, fupported 
by the force of habit, by an authority once eftablifhed, and by the 
tacit acquiefcence of the injured party.’ 

PF. 133. * Numberlefs parallels might be drawn to prove, that 
things in this world do not always go as they ought, nor even as 
they might, if every individual and every fociety exerted their utmoft. 
Do not the myriads who groan under defpotic, nay tyrannical govern-_ 
ments trom generation to generation, and from age to age, afford un- 


‘deniable and unequivocal proofs of the almoft unlimited power, which 


authority once affumed, gains over the human mind, and efpeciall 
over uncultivated ones? We muft fuppofe, that all thofe people alluded 
to, 
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to, in fome degree feel their chains; ** for the mind, however degraded, 
unwillingly wears fetters of any kind.” Yet what between the reafon- 
able terrors of the confequences of civil wars, always dreadful in. the 
mean time, and always uncertain in theirtiTue; the imbecility of minds 
unaccuftomed to reafon and think for themfelves, and totally incompe- 
tent to judge among probable confequences, which is the mott probable 5 
and that inaétivity of mind and body 1n which a great part of the fubjeét of 
defpotic governments mutt neceffarily be plunged, and which is the moft 
fatal and univerfal enemy to all great and good ations, though the leaft 
feared and guarded againitt—'Thef:, I fay, and numberlefs other circum 
ftances, combine to keep the multitude in fubje€tion to reputed fuperiors 3 
who <annot, nor dare not, claim any attual, any inherent fuperiority, 
other than fuch asis cafual among the individuals of any clafs of men.” 

p. 13% * A little degree of refleftion I thihk muft make men ac- 
knowledge, that their claims of fuperiority, and of courfe authority, are 
founded—as all unreafonable claims of fuperiority and authority are— 
on prefumption, pride of heart, and the love of unreftrained dominion 
and pleafure; to all of which it mutt be confeffed, that women would 
give fome little check, if allowed to occupy that place in fociety, to 
which perhaps it may at laft be found they are juftly entitled. And ig 
not this check precifely what is fo much wanted, though not permitted 
nor wifhed for ?’ 

Pp. 149. ‘ You may talk to woman to eternity, of the fupreme fe. 
licity of pleafing you, though at her own expence, at the expence of 
her liberty, her property, her natural equality; at the expence of almoft 
every gift with which God may have endowed her, and which you 
pretend to prune, to garble, or to extirpate at will; 1 fay, you may 
preach thus to eternity, but you will never convince,—while that never. 
dying principle of which we have been {peaking,—while the voice of 
nature pleads within us, and clearly intimates,—that a greater degree, 
a greater proportion of happinets might be the lot of women, it they 
were allowed as men are, fome vote, fome right of judgment in a matter 
which concerns them fo nearly, as that of the laws and opinions by 
which they are to be governed. And of which it is but reafonable to 
fuppofe that they themfelves mutt be very competent judges, under pros 
per reftrictions.’ 

P. 155. ‘* Much indeed, it is true, is due to the peace of fociety, 
nor fhall we attempt to deny it; and many and mortiiying are the fub- 
miffions which prudent women would be inclined to make, to eftablifh 
and confirm perfect harmony and good will between the fexes, But 
ftill, generous minds turn indignant from a fyftem where it is expected, 
that women only, fhall heap the “ altar of facrifices,”—while man,— 
the high prieft of authority,—the felfith egotift,—ftands feverely by, 
and ftamps by his approbation, what he has infticuted by his power. 

« Such a fyftem however, we may be permitted to fay, is not found- 
ed on natural juttice, and of courfe can never be fupported by reafon 
or by chriitianity. Unftable therefore in its very nature, it is always 
tottering to its bafe; and perhaps we would not mifque much by pre- 
dicting its complete and final overthrow.’ 

P. 159. * Upon what grounds it is, that men deny to women the 
privilege, of an education equally rational in itfelf, equally improving 
to the mind, and equally confequential to the happinefs of the injivi- 
dual, as that which they think proper to beftow upon themfelves 7? 

- VOL, XXVIII. D P: 162. 
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pr. 161. * The anfwer from the men, is but too port sd ae. 

rfuafive; for fay they—Our judgment oe your panei —_ 
we hold our judgment as fuperior to yours ;—an we are inve | 

wers to compel, if we cannot perfuade. oP : 

« From fuch a tribunal then, is there no appeal 2A asi none. ind 

p. 166. * Knowledge, learning, and fcicnce, it 18 contended, 
* cive a folidity to the mind, a turn for reflection, which _— be 
highly favorable to the bett feelings of humanity, and confequenily to 
the mot amiable of all the affe€tions, the parental. 

rp. 170. * Women who are not educated with fome degree of at- 
tention to mental and ofeful attainments, are tvo much occupied with 
fafhionable gaieties, or other equally frivolous amufements, to make 
domeftic virtues and duties their concern; and while it is evident that 
their habits and purfuits are at eternal variance with thefe; it will 
hardly be denied upon the other hand, that the habits and purfuits of 
women of reading and reflection, are highly favorable, and affimilate, 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, with every home enjoyment and focial 

cliche.’ 

: a it is contended, are found to poffefs § fortitude, that fir 
of mafculine virtues,’ in a foperior degrce.—(P. 175.) ¢ 1 fpeak of 
that fortitude, which has enemies to encounter, againft which mere 
animal courage can be of no avail; and this virtue, { again repeat if, 
women haapily for themfelves poflefs in an eminent degree. For not- 
withftanding the natural delicacy of their frame, they are fubject to 
bodily pains, that, to ufe a figure of the fublime Dante, “ ‘Tanto é 
amara, che poco pil é morte.” And with the fame feelings and 
propenfities, do they not refrain from pleafures, and often from foli- 
cited pleafures, to which man with all his boafted fuperiority falls 
alas! a willing and fell-devoted facrifice? Here indeed lies the teft of 
true fortitude,—the touchfone of virtue. And here it is that with all 
her difadvantages, woman fhines pre-eminent. 

‘ But as if a greater proportion of bodily pain—as if abftinence 
from pleafure—were not fufictent for women to encounter ; al] that the 
mind of man is doomed to endure,—all ** that flefh is heir to,’’—al] the 
** mournful miferes of life,” are theirs ikewife in an exquifite degree. 

It as bot too juftly obferved, rp. 206, that * the fentiments. and 
principles, by which the education and conduét of women are regu- 
fated, trom the firft dawn of reafon—trom the cradle to the grave— 
is one continued uflue of hypocrify and difguife. They are, indeed, in 

arly youth, prohibited from telling lies; but they are at the fame time 
virtuaily encouraged in falfhood, ‘The fex at all times, lively, acute, 
aod penetrating, fooo fee how matters are; and after nature and reafon, 
hav ¢, even ata very early age, made a few ftruggles for their joint and 
snfeparable rights; they yield to prefent conveniency and hard necef- 
fity, as they are but too often forced to do, upon too many occafions, 
) ihe preent fyiem of things.’ ‘ 

Power is faid, p. 264, to be an ¢ engine of too dangerous, and 
Qf 100 ready execution, in domeftic life, to be trufted in the hands of 
man,— object as all human beings more or lefs, are,—-to error, to paf- 
tion, and caprice. And to call much lefs than abfolute and unlimited 
power, that which men may, and often do, exercife over their wives; 
Sony Ceverving ourfelves, andprevents us perhaps from fearching to the 
Youtcman evil, which can never be remedied, till that is iaithtully done. 
‘ To 
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* To point out the frequent and melancholy abufes of this authority, 
would be to draw a picture, of what many an amiable woman fuffers 
from it; and many an unamiable one too. For though men are apr, 
and perhaps naturally enough, to fuppofe, that thefe two characters 
merit very different treatment; yet they fhould confider, that all have 
the feelings of right and wrong,—all are equally entitled to juftice,—~ 
though all have not an equal claim to love and admiration.’ 

On the important fubje&t of property, it is remarked, Pp. 278, ¢ that 
tr were much to be wifhed that women were fomewhat more attended 
to, in the diftribution of fortune. This attention to their worldly com- 
fort, is the more reafonable, that they are debarred by the tyranny of 
fafhion—as I have before more than once had occafion to obferve— 
from availing themfelves of their talents and induftry, to promote their 
intereft and independence. - However high the {phere of life in which 
a man is born, if his fortune be not equal to his birth or his ambition, 
there are a thoufand different ways by which he may advance himfelf 
with honor in the world; whereas women of a certain rank, are totally 
excluded from a poffibiliry, even of fupporting that ftile of life to 
which they have been accuftomed, if they are left without competent 
fortunes, But what is infinitely worfe—becaufe it leads to want, or 
infamy, or both—few, very few are the employments left open even 
for women of the inferior claffes, by which they can fecure independ. 
ence; and to which without a doubt may be greatly attributed, the ruin 
of moft of the fex, in the lower ranks. For, want of fortune, and want 
of appropriate employment, leave them open to-the attempts of thofe 
who can afford to bribe them from the paths of virtue. And the want 
of thefe, likewife unfit them, for being proper wives to men in their 
own flation, who in general can fcarcely afford to marry, without fome 
affiftance, either in induftry or money. 

‘ Indeed the bufineffes appropriated by cuftom for women, are fo 
very few in poroenes to the number of candidates, that they are foon 
monopolized. And many a poor young creature, after wafting fome of 
the moft precious years of her life, upon a fedentary and unhealthy bu- 
fine{s, finds it impoffible after all to proceed; and falls at laft a prey to 
thofe evils, which fhe has been for many years laboring to ward off.’ 

To render woman fuch as fhe ought to be, a cultivation of ¢ the love 
of truth,’ is recommended, p. 252, ‘ a deteftation of hypocrify and 
difguife—fimplicity of manners in as great a degree as can be reafonably 
expected, or as is confiftent with the advanced ftate of fociety—un- 
affected modefty of heart and conduct, with much allowance for the 
frailties, and much compaffion for the miferies of the unfortunate— 
liberal opinions and humane condu¢t with regard to domeitics and de- 
pendents—and a reafonable defire after knowledge, notwithitanding the 
illiberal prejudices thrown in the way—-th</e compofe the body and the 
leading branches of the fyftem. ‘The raniifications are infinite.’ 

P. 290. * The confequences from the liberation of women reafon- 
ably to be expected, are, fuch as feldom fail to enfee, when any 
individuals, or aigsies: or claffes of mankind are reftored to their na- 
tural rights; that is to fay when they find themfelves at eafe in their 
td places; not degraded nor fettered by unneceffary confinement, 
ut bound by fuch wholefome reftraints, as prevent liberty from de- 
generating into licentioufnefs. In fuch a fituation, all will perform 
their appropriate parts, with redoubled ability, cheerfulnefs, and ala- 
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ith others in Iefs happy avourable cir- 
crity; when compared with others in lefs happy and favour 
cumiflances. he. | J 

« I will own, however, that even if the pretenfions of the fexes 
Gnally adjulled, and that equilibrium eftablithed, which I have 
( , to the peace and fatisfaction of 
both; that perfeftion, or compleat happia fs, is not to be expected, 
j = that if oniverfal juftice were to prevail 


endeavoured to p int out as necellary 


Of this however we are certain, rc s 
amone Oislini 1d ,—in whoicn of couTrie we inciuce i omankind, that 
we fhould then be on the high road to happinefs ; of whicn we mighe 


t 
* $ ° , ° 4. : 
reafonably hope to taite a Competent ihare 1a this world, and might fately 


truli toa ¢ yd provi ce for the pericChon of it in another.” 

PrP. 2 3. ‘ Let mca endeavour to make women happy—not by 
flatterin. their follies and abfurdities—but by every reafonable means ; 
and above all by confidering them as rational beings upon a footin 
with themfelves,—influenced by the fame paifions,—and having the 
{ame claims to all the rights of humanity; which, indeed, are. fo 
fimiie, that juitice well defined includes the whole. And then 
** women fram being happy, wiil always be in vood humor;"’ and 
from being happy, and always tn goed humor, it is but reafonable to 
hope, ti at they will at lafl be, what all wife, and good men wilh them, 


and wharin realit, they may——and OUGHT TO BE.’ 

Should this fkcich receive the ajyprobatl yn of the public, a fecond voe- 
lume is promifed, confifting of (pr. 295.) £ a chapter on religion 
one on politics—-—one on old maids——a fhort one of queries—— 
and a recapitulation of the main fubjeét of the appeal,’ 

We have, in reviewing this production, exceeded our ufual limits, 
from regarding a fubject involving the weltare and happineis of Saf 
the haman {pecies as of no inconfiderable importance. Of the flyle 
and compofition the fpecimens given afford a copious and fufficient 
example. A.G. 
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Arr. vrit. Alemoirs of tbe Literary and Philofophical Socicty of Manchefter. 
Vol. V. ‘Part 1. 8vo. 334 pages. 4 plates. Pr. 6s. boards, Cadell 
and Davies. 1748. | 
‘THE papers contained in this part of the Memoirs of the Manchefter 

Socicty ate equally ufeful and important with thofe that have preceded 

it. We are pleafed to obferve, that the members keep their attention, 

in a great meafure, fixed on practical objeéts. 

Art. i. Curfory Remarks, moral and political, on Party Prejudice. By 
Samucl Argent Bardjley, .0.—The fubje& on which this paper treats 18 
of much importance, but Dr. B. has handled it in a fomewhat fuperticial 
way. We cannot think with the dottor, that there is a natural bias in 
the mind to prejudice. We rather fufpect, that the whole will be found 
“ depend ee caufes; at leat, habit and education have great in- 

uence. ernic equenc ; is kind o 
dice are well dcictiied, and. 7 eal sinter py we ct 

* The evil of Darty-prejudice,’ fays D i fiom “ -_ 

See pd parts P judice,’ fays Dr. B., «isnot confined to the flate. 

peace of individuals, intends, and nei ghbours. The tender 
trequently diflolved. Detraétion is 

) the 
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the bitter, but detefted foe of human happinefs. Party-malice, however, 
acting under the mafk of patriotifm, infead of exciting detefiation of 
its maligniry, too often meets with the applaufe of the zealous partizan. 
Charatters are thus blafed with impunity ; and the atrocity of the crime 
is concealed by the influence of prejudice.’ 

And again, P. 5. 

© The hiftory of many great characters in free fates affords numerous 
examples, to prove the danger and folly of communicating and cherithe 
lig party-prejudice. Its tenacious hold on the moft powcrtul intelleéts 
is truly aftonifhing! Is there a breait fo Recled by party-{pirit, as not 
to lament for human infirmity, wheo the political bigotry of a Milton 
and a Johnfon appear to view? Multon, who ftrenuoufly oppofed the 
re-efiablifhment of Jimited monarchy, and became the champion of re. 

vblicanim, funk fo deeply under the power of prejudice, as to glory 
in being united both in praife and difpraife, in danger and in triumph, 
with the fanatical afurper Cromwell. Johnfon was educated a patty- 
bigot. His father who excited his reverence, and his mother whofe 
indulgence won his affections, inculcated a fet of opinions, which 
«* grew with his growth, and ftrengthened with his ilrengeb.”. He 
was not fatisfied with taking copious draughts of the {pirit of party, but 
drank up the very dregs and lees of national and perfonal prejudice!’ 

Dottor B. appears afterwards to entertain more jufl conceptions of 
the advantage of education, and we perfectly agree with him in think- 
ing, that the minds of young people cannot be too carly imprefied with 
the importance of fundamental principles. They cannot, at leaft, in a 

olitical point of view, be too foon taught to difcriminate between 
perfons and things, between the tranfaction and he who performed it. 

On the following pofition,- which we conceive to be juft, the reader 
will readily make his own conclufions.. P. Jo. 

‘ Perhaps,’ fays the author, ¢ the furcit rett of the reCtitade and pure 
intentions of any party formed in a flate, is the conduct of its leaders 
towards the moderate and peaceable clafs of citizens. For if thefe con- 
tending parties have degenerated into factions, actuated by ambition or 
falfe zeal, they will alike mark with detcftation the moderate men of the 
community, Who may have refufed to inlift under their relpettive 
banners.’ 

The eff: s of party prejudice in free and defpotic flates are confi- 
‘dered with fome minutenels and attention. The author has here occae 
fionally thrown out judicious remarks. 

Art. 2. Extraordinary Fa&s relating to the V fron of Colour. , with Ob- 
fervations. By Mr. Fobn Dalton —\t has long been known, that colours 
are not feen alike by every perfon, and in the initance lx fore us we 
‘have a very ftriking exception to the ordinary mode of diiiinguifhing 
them. Inftead of diftinguifhing fix kinds of colour in the folar image, 
«I fer,’ fays our author, Pp. 31, * only ¢wo or at moft three di- 


“flinGtions. Thefe I thou'd call yellow and blue; or yellow, bing, 


and purple. My yellow. comprehends the red, onange, yellow, and 
green of others; and my d/uve and purple coincide with theirs. 


That part of the image which others call red, appears to me little 


more than a fhade, or defe&t of light; alter that the orange, yellow, 
and green feem ove colour, which defcends pretty uniformly from 


‘an intenfe to a rare yellow, making what I fhould call different 


fhades of yellow. ‘The difference’ between the green part and 
| D3 the 
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the blue part is very firiking to my eye: they feem to be ttrongly er. 
traited. ‘That between the blue and purple 1s much lefs fo. ‘The pur- 
ple appears to be blue much darkene and condenfed. In viewing the 
flame of a candle by night through the prifm, the appearances are pretty 
much the fame, except that the red extremity of the image appears more 
vivid than that of the folar image.’ i ot aa 

The refults of his obfervations on the colours of bodies in general, as 
fecn by day-light and candle-light, are curious and interefting, but we 
have not room to infert them. 

Mr. 1). thinks, that more perfons than have generally been fuppofed fee 
colours in the fame way as himlelf, as upon more particular inquiry he 
has met with many. ee 

The principal faéts in refpect to our author’s vifion are thefe. 

Pp. 40.—* 3. In the folar fpetrum three colours appear, yellow, blue, 
and purple. The two former make a contraft; the two latter feem to 
differ more in degree than in kind. : 

‘ 2. Pink appears, by day-light, to be fky-blue a little faded ; by 
candle-light it afumes an orange or yellowifh appearance, which forms 
a ftrong contraft to blue. 

‘ 3. Crimfon appears a muddy blue by. day; and crimfon woollen 
yarn is much the fame as dark blue. 

© 4. Red and Scarlet have a more vivid and flaming appearance by 
eandle-light than by day-light. 

« 5, There is not much difference in colour between a ftick of red 
fealing wax and grafs, by day. 

« 6. Dark green woollen cloth feems a muddy red, much darker than 
grafs, and of a very different colour. 

‘ 7. The colour of a florid complexion is defky blue. 

« 8. Coats, gowns, &c. appear to us frequently to be badly matched 
with linings, when others fay they are not. On the other hand, we 
fhould match crimfons with claret or mud; pinks with light blues; 
browns with reds; and drabs with greens, 

* g. In all points where we differ from other perfons, the difference 
is much lefs by candle-light than by day-light.’ 

The caufe of rhis anomalous vifion Mr. BS. conceives to be as follows. 
__ Pe gta The firit time,’ fays he, ¢ 1 was enabled to form a plaufible 
idea of the caufe of our vifion, was after obferving that a fky-blue 
tran{parent liquid modified the light of a candle fo as to make it fimilar 
to day light; and, of courfe, reftored to pink its proper colour by day, 
namely, light blue. This was an important obfervation. At the fame 
time that it exhibited the effect of a tranfparent coloured medium in 
the modification of colours, it feemed to indicate the analogy of folar 
light to that refulting from combuftion ; and that the former is modified 
by the tranfj arent blue atmofphere, as the latter is by the tranfparent 
blue liquid. Now the effe@ of a tranfparent coloured medium, as Mr. 
Delayal has proved, is to tranfmit more, and confequently imbibe fewer 
of the rays of its own colour, than of thofe of other colours. Reflecting 
upon thefe facts, I was led to conje@ture that one of the humours of my 
eye mult be a tranfparent, but coloured, medium, fo conttituted as to 
abiord red and greem rays principally, becaufe I obtain no proper ideas 
of thefe in the folar fpetrum; and to tranfmit blue and other colours 
more perlectly, What feemed to make againft this opinion however 
was, that I thought red bodies, fuch as vermillion, fhould appear black 
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to me, which was contrary to faét. How this difficulty was obviated 
will be underftood from what follows. 

« Newton has fufficiently afcertained, that opake bodies are of a pare 
ticular colour from their reflecting the rays of light of that colour more 
copioufly than thofe of the other colours; the unrefiected rays being 
abforbed by the bodies. Adopting this faét, we are infenfibly led to 
conclude, that the more rays of any one colour a body reflects, and the 
fewer of every other colour, the more perfect will be the colour, This 
conclufion, however, is certainly erroneous. Splendid coloured bodies 
reflect light of every colour copioutly ; but that of their own moft fo. 
Accordingly we find, that bodies of all colours, when placed in homo- 
geneal light of any colour, appear of that particular colour. Hence a 
body that is red may appear of any other colour to an eye that does not 
tranfinit red, according as thofe other colours are more copioufly re- 
flected from the body, or tranfmitted through the humours of the eye.’ 

This coloured medium Mr. D. fu pofes to be the vitreous humour, 
and to be a modification of blue. No fuch colour of this humour has 
however been noticed by any phyfiologif. 

Art. 3. Ax Inguiry into the Name of the Founder of Huln Abbey, 
Northumberland, the firf in England of the Order of Carmelites: With 
Remarks on Dr. Ferriar’s Account of the Monument in the Church of that 
Monaftery. By Robert Uvedale, 8. a. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cor- 
refponding Member of the Literary and Philofophical Society, Manchifier.— 
To illuftrate the obfcure remains of antiquity with any probability of 
fuccefs, circumflances mutt be minutely examined and compared. This 
Mr. U. feems to have done with great care and impartiality. The re- 
fult, however, in many refpects difters from thar, to which the inquiries 
of Dr. F. had led him. Mr. U. is convinced, that Frefburo has 
no juft claim to be confidered as the founder of Huln monatftery, as 
afferted by bifhop Gibfon and Mr. Gough. 

P. 49.—* Firft: Becaufe bifhop Gibfon and others have afferted 
Frefburn to have been the founder merely on the authority of John Bale, 

* Secondly: Becaufe, from Leland and Camden and other authori- 
ties, it would appear that John de Vefcy was the founder.’ 

Dr. F. fuppofed, in his ingenious paper on this fubject, inferted in a 
former part PF thet. memoirs, that the title of founder of this abbey could 
on! belong to William de Vefcy. ‘This Mr. U. thinks was advanced 
on the authority of Grofe, which is not fatisfaftory. 

 P.g1.—* William de Vefcy,’ fays he, ¢ certainly lived at the time Huln 
monaftery was founded; but ftill he has no juft claim to the title of 
founder. By the charter of John lord Vefcy we find, that the faid John 
did grant to the white friars, all the buildings, &e. which Williain de 
Vefcy his father permitted them to inhabit. Hence, it fhould feem, 
that John de Vefcy brought thofe friars from the Holy Land ; that, at 
his interceflion, they were permitted to inhabit Huln abbey ; and that 
he afterwards granted, &c. And therefore, to Fobu de Velcy the ap- 
pellation of founder properly belongs.’ 

On Dr. F.’s account of the monument in the church of Huln abhey 
Mr. U. has made feveral remarks, which difplay no mean acquaintance 
with the fubjects of antiquity. | 

Art. 4. On the Variety of Votces. By Mr. Fobu Gugh, Communie 
roa by Dr. Holme,—The reafon of the vaft difference of vocal founds 

s, perhaps, never been philofophically inveftigated, or thoroughly un- 

D4 | desttood, 
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derftood, Mr. G. has therefore atte mpeg to put the matter in a more 


cl ar ei int ‘ ! V1 1¢ Ww, and in iome Tr cts wit h Con fd Ge ‘rable fuccefs. His 

hyp thefis vill not, | a eg opinior n, explain ai} the phenomena 
, ‘ 

of this kind f founds. At the fame time we mult allow it to be CX 


= 


and interefting. We wifh much, that our limits would 
have permitied us to have prefented the reader with an analyfis of the 


fremeciv in en! us 


Art. c. On the Benefits and Duties refulting from the Inflitution of 
§ acfies for thre Adt uccme nt of “Liveratare aud Pbal q ophy. B) the Rex Ve 
Thomas Giurne, M.A. Commu ed by Dr. Rostiel —In the begin- 
ning of this interelting paper the author {ug ge! isa very difficult gueftion, 
mamly > shat fituation is the mott favourable for the inftitution of 

hical focieties. He. decides in favour of the me- 
i OMS ana iaree pro incialtowns. If the Pp int were, hi mwever, to be 
determined by the im portance 0 t the ‘may ical labours of fuch inftitu- 
tions, the capital would ae bably be tound not to have any great fupe- 


-- -y: 
_ 
~ 
“ 

“ 
~ 


rioritv over the provi fituation. Each have their advantages, 
as well as their dif eden but the author has paffed by them with 
t ICU mV An ar . 


The benefits to be expected from thefe affociations are defcribed with 
much corre¢tnefs and know ledge of the fudyject; but in ftating the evils 
that may be br roduced by them, the writer has, perhaps, dwelled longét 


than was veceilary on the dang ger to be ap} srehended from political cone 
tention. 


Art On an? iverfal Char ler; 12 a Letter from James s Anderfor, 
LL.D. F.ReS. FeAeS.S., Se. to Edeward Holme, m.p. —- The formin 
ofa method of conveying, our ideas, that cé ala be .u aiverially under- 


U0", Das long ey Cilla: J bide Vain with the learned. ‘T} his Dr. A Prey how- 


- Lere fnanniac. he . _ 7 g2 
ever, here fuppoles he has accomplithed. 


? fays he, © at laft hit upon a device by which this 
difficulty can be totally removed; which is fo perfectly fimple, that it 
is inconceivable why it fhould not have been adopted many ages ago. 
This may be called a new art of writing, It is of fu ch a nature, that 
two perfons inftructed in this art, though they ufe each a language that 
3s totally unknown to the other, ma correfpond with each other with 


much more facility than I can corref fsnnd with you; and though each 
ules his own language in witiag, the other reads it in his own Jane 
guage. Inf ort, the fame writing » were itfhewedtoa multitude who ufed 
f inguages tota ly unknown to each other, would 
be equally incelligible to the whole; nd every individual would read 
it, and exprets it readily in his own native tongue, provided he had been 
previoufly acquainted with this art. N 


I _acg sor would it be a matter of 
greater difficulty to learn this, than it is at prefint to learn to read and 
write ones nailve lang! ge,” 

la explanauion of this creat difcovery he obferves farther, Pp. of. 

* Suppoting a fone were to fall from the clouds, with the charaters 
1795 delineated pon it; and that fone were to be exhibited to a cone 
vention a people, «¢ nutting of one of each of the nations of Euro pes 
they would all read it with « equal cafe, 


ii and underitand it perfectly. 
If vy afked an engl hmen what it was, he would anfwer, ov. thaufand 
feven hundred and ninety "ag » and that it denoted the preten t year of the 
Chriftian x Lik « Ge 
eer 


eH quatre-wing 


chman, he would as readily anfwer, mil fept- 
A fpaniaid—a german—a rufs, &c. would 


each 
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each read a in the fame manner in his own Janguage. Here then is all 
that | propofe to do :—it-is merely to ext ‘nd to words in general, 
what we now apply only to thofe words that denote wzwabers.’ 
This he thinks has, in fact, been done by the chinefe tor more than 
three thoufand years pait. 

After finding means to overcome various dificulties, that prefented 


thenfelves in protecuring this fubject, che doctor goes on to tell us, that 
Pp. Q5.—* ‘Lhete Characters can be formed in fuch an ai aly tical way 

as to be of even more ealy re ‘ina distionary than the al Ip hi ibetical 

rran se nent now in ufe; and pr: ating might be practifed with half the 

number of types that are now requir ‘de 1 was perfectly altonifhed at 


the faci ility with which all thefe things could be done; and not lefs 
plea! ed on contemp!ating the benefits that would refult from this mode 
of writing, were is introduced into general practice. 

The’ nrit advantage would be the ope ning of a free literary inter- 
rat among all natic ns; as the writings and books of every nation 
would be equally intelligible to all other nations as to thofe to whom 
they originally belonged 

‘ The fecond would be facilitating the art of writing—for any man 
could then write as fatt as anor her can {peak ; and the difcourfe would 
be taken down, not as it now is (by thofe who write it in fhort-hand) 
by half words and mutilated fentences, liable to be miftaken; but com- 
pletely and entirely, with as mach accuracy as if the orator had written 
it word for word with his own hand. 

‘ A third advantage would be a diminution of fpace in writing, and 
a fill greater diminution in printing; fo that a fingle page might be 
made to contain nearly half a volume. ‘This would gre atly diminith 
ec price of books, and confequently augment their circulation. 

« Yo thefe advantages I may add, that it would give a precifion and 
accuracy of expreffion to written lan: guage that it never yet has attained, 
without nece -farily affecting the fpoken Jan guage of any 8 5 19 But 
Tam fenfible that cll it can 1 be fhewn Aove all shai can be d one, it is like 
putting down a parcel of enigmas to itate them, though they will be 
perfectly obvious when explained. What would our fore! athers, before 
the knowledge of the arabic numerals, have thought of a man who 
fhould have faid: that, by means of ten trifling characters, he could 
perform the different operations in arithmetic, which we know can be 
done with the utmoft eafe? He would have been nearly as much cre- 
dited if he had faid: that, by means of ten little iticks, he could make 
a ladder on which he could afcend to the moon.’ 

A tchedu'e of the fcheme, which contains the perfonal pronouns, is 
given by way of illuftration. 

Art. 4 The ina verje Method of central Forces. Communicated by eri 
Holme.— This is given by way of addendum toa paper contained in 
former volume. "Te? $ nature prevents us from giving any analyfis of it. 

Art. 8. Odjervations on Iron and Sieel. By Fifeph Collier-—This is 
a valuable paper of the practical kind; and on a fubject ot great im- 
portance. ‘The modes ot preparing good malleable tron have not been 
well defcribed, aay more than the procefs of cementation for converting 
it into fteel. ‘he writer of this paper, therefore, endeavours to render 
theie different operations clear and intelligible. The feveral methods 
of operating in forming iron, as practifed at Shefhield, are firit detailed, 
after which the author comes to the cementation of it into tteel. The 
furnaces 
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furnaces for making fteel, he tells us, are conical buildings; about the 
middle of which are two troughs of brick or fire-ftone, which will hold 
aliout four tons of iron in the bar. At the bottom they have a long 
grate fer fire, ‘They are not, however, eafily underitood without the 
plate that accompanies their defcription. ; : 

* The furnace being thus prepared, the proceffes for different kinds of 
fiec) are as follow. 

Pp. 117.—* A layer of charcoal daft is put upon the bottom of the 
trough; and, vpon that, a layer of bar iron, and fo on alternately until 
the trough is full. itis then covered over with clay to keep out the 
air; which, if admitted, wouid effectually prevent the cementation, 
When the fire is put into the grate, the heat paffes round by means of 
flues, rhade at intervals, by the fides of the trough. ‘The fire is conti« 
pued until the convertion is complete, which generally happens in about 
eight or ten days. ‘There is a hole in the fide by which the workmen 
draw out a bar occafionally, to fee how far the tranfmutation has pros 
ceeded. This they det rmine by the bliflers upon the furface of the 
bars. If they be not fufficiently changed, the hole is again clofed care- 
fully to exclute the air; but if, on the contrary, the change be com- 
plete, the fire is extingutfhed, and the fteel is left to cool for about 
eight days more, when the procefs for making bliftered fteel is finifhed. 

* For fmall wares, the bars are drawn under the ult hammer, to 
about half an inch broad and three fixteenths of an inch thick, 

‘ The change wrought on bliftered fteel by the tilr hammer, is nearly 
fimilar to that effected on iron from the refinery by the forge hammer. 
It is made of a more firm texture, and drawn into convenient forms forvufe. 

* Germen tteel is made by breaking the bars of bliftered fteel into 
fmal! pieces, and then putting a number of them into a furnace; after 
which they are welded together and drawn to about eighteen inches 
Jong ; then doubled and welded again, and finally drawn to the fize and 
fhape required for ufe. ‘his is allo called fhear fteel, and is fuperior 
ip quahtty to the common tlred fteel. 

* Cait flee] 1s alfo made from the common bliftered ftcel. The bars 
are broken and put into large crucibles with a flux. ‘lhe crucible is 
then clofed up with a lid ot the fame ware, and placed in a wind fur- 
nace, By the introduction of a greater or fmaller quantity of flux, the 
metal 1s made harder or fofter. When the fufion is complete, the metal 
is caft into ingots, and then called ingot fteel; and that which after- 
wards undergoes the operation of tilting, is called tilted caft-fteel.’ 

Many good obfervations on the nature of feel, and on the mode of 
tempering it, are given in the clofe of the paper. 

Art. g. Remarks on Dr. Pricjley’s Experiments and Obfrvations ree 
Jaimg to the Analy fs of aimojpkerical Air, and his Confiderations on the 
Dotirine of Pblogifion, and the Decampojition of Water. by Theophilus 
Lewis Rupp.—We have in this paper an able defence of the new chee 
mical theory, againit the attacks of Dr. Prieitley. To feveral of the 
objections that have heen made by the do&or we meet with fatisfatory 
antwers, and to others the author has oppofed the refults of his own 
trials, which feem to have turned out, in fome initances, materially dif. 
ferent trom thofe of the doGor’s. 

- ~ et ey —— “i oO pr Mr. R, obferves, P. 1435 that, 
Phen me r g : what abfurdities and contradi@tions this erroneous 

} cads 1s able advocates, ‘They fet out by declaring, that a 
a 
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metal is a compound fubftance, confifling of a calx and phlogifton ; 
that a metal becomes a calx by lofing its phlogifton *; and that a calx 
is reduced by acquiring phlogifton. They afterwards tell us, that a 
metal may become a calx, an at the fame time retain its phlogitton; 
and that a calx, in becoming a metal, may part with phlogiiton t; and 
when a metal, in becoming a calx, is allowed to have loit phlogifton, 
they contend, that that phlogifton was not neceflary to the conftitution 
of the metal, provided the calx can be revived by mere heat; and, 
finally, that a metal has the fame properties whether it have a deficie 
ency or an excefs of phlogiiton!’ 

Art. 10. An Account of three different Kinds of Timber Trees, which 
are likely to prove a great Acquifition to this Kingdom, bath in Point of 
Profit and as Trees for Ornament and Shade. By Charles White, Efe 
F. R.S.— The kinds of trees recommended in this paper are, the black 
american birch with broad leaves, the athenian poplar,-and the iron 
oak with prickly cups. ‘This laft Mr. W. {peaks of as growing rapidly. 
The other two are highly ornamental as well as good timber trees. 
The athenian poplar has indeed been recommended by others. 

Art. 11. dx Analy/fis of the Waters of tewo Mineral Springs at Leminge 
tom Priors, near Warwick; including Exprriments tending to elucidate the 
Origin of the Muriatic Acid. By William Lambe, Mm. a. late Fellow of 
St. Fobn’s College, Cambridge.—This paper contains a very interetting 
analyfis of the mineral waters in the neighbourhood of Warwick, and 
feveral ingenious conjectures refpecting the fubitances which have been 
detected in them. We can only, however, prefent our readers with a 
hint of the author’s on the medicinal properties of manganefe. 

P.210.—* What,’ fays he, ‘ it will be afked, are the medical pro- 

tties of manganefe? Isitufeful? Is it innocent? Is it noxious? 

hat it is innoxious, I certainly know. Dr. John Johnftone (Effay on 
Mineral Poifons, p. 134.) has fhewn that it may be taken in large 
dofes without injury; and he has informed me, that he has fince cone 
firmed the fame fact trequertly. I with I could as well anfwer the firft 
quettion; but what the medical virtues of this fubitance may be, is a 
fubject which (till remains in a great meafure unexplored. It is cer- 
tainly well worth the attention of men of fcience. To thofe who are 
inclined to labour in this field I take leave to fuggeft, that they fhould 
ufe either the carbonat or fome other falt of manganefe: the black oxyd, 
I apprehend, muit be hardly foluble in the human fluids.’ 

Art. 12. Some Account of the Perfian Cotton Tree. By Matthew 
Guthrie, MD. F.R.S., Se. Communicated by Dr. Percival.—Wr. G. 
begins his paper by deferibing the different fpecies of the cotton tree. 
Some doubts are then iuyzeited ot the fpecies of cotton here defcribed 
being a native of America, aad on thefe grounds. 





«© * Precipitate per fe (fays Dr. Prieltley) is mach more eafily pro- 
cured in cephlogifticated tan in common air, and probabty nor at all 
in phlogifticated air; this air not being capable of taking any phlogifton 
from mercury, without which the calx cannot be formed.” Experiments 
on Air, vol. li, p. ing SRR Ce | 

‘ + The azotic gas, which is mixed with the oxygenous gas, ob- 
tained from precipitate per /e, is afcribed by Dr. Pricitiey to phlogifton 
retained by the calx, with wiiich it parts when it becomes a metal.’ : 
P.2106¢ 
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P 216.—* All vege etables o of this ¢ venus ar funpofed to have heen Ife 
oa 4 i r , he kh iit n 4 aes +. 4 
Gigenous in Perfia exclufively ; and that even the halt Indies derived the 
ture whichfeems to have acquired 
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cotfron + sa ts tro mm ti hen we ore .u - $h4 | te bf é 
fome degree of credit from the lace difcovery of fir W 11am jones: Viz, 
e ’ -- r 3 on tier nari of! ’ ¢ ? 
that he hindoos, or in nape, ts of India, were « igina Ny a colony of 
she ancient Iran or Perfia, which feems to have been the cradle of the 
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« Now, it is verv poflible, that the firft colony ce: ried ihe cotton 
tant with t cm to india; and that it was atterwards diperfed from 
scm in ta the a jacent countries and if inds. The cotton plant is 

di fp fed Itkewrfe th: ughout Europe and fume parts of Alricag 

ticul ar ly the annual or he ‘rbeceous {pe ies (rhe very plant treated of 

e north of Perfia,; and which is affo cultivated ‘in 

hio, Lemnos, and other iflands of the Ar¢hip clago, 

though pofiibly the c¢ ten of thefe tflands ma} be varieties of the 
“cles, from difference of f il, Chis nate, &c.” 

Phe cultivation of this plant is particularly defcribed, after which 

the author fpeaks of a fort cultivated in Germany, which he thir iks may 

merit the attention of Portugal for their plantations in Am erica. 

P.219.—* It is,’ fays he, © the afclepias frriaca of Linnzas,- and 
lo fine a Species of cotton (1f I may » fo name ' ir) that fabrics have 
been erected in Saxony where lufis are mace of tt, wh ich rival in luftre, 

ani filk. But this now vegetable filx has circumttances 
mmend its euftivation m fome of the 
American ce ne aig d tidinds. Firit, becaufe tt is orizina iy the native 
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of a hot climate, as Linnzeus’s fpecitié hame tndicates ; and, of courte, 
it is likely to be in its greatelt beauty and exctiHence in‘e]imate s which 
approach neareit to that-of its native coantty. — Secondly, becalite ifs 
fialks afford a coarfe fort of cloth we'll caiculated to clothe negroes, 
whik? trom the prth-of them paper is made.’ 

3. eriments and Uifervaiions on the Preparation, and fome 
remarkable Properties of the oxy ntled Muriat of Pots. By Mr. Thomas 
Hovle, “Junior. This is a fubitance of duch attive properties, that every 
tact re ipectiny wo mutt be inres tine to be; chemif end phy ficran. Oh 
the preparation of this falr, and it’s folution in water and the acidé, 
geveral curious facis are flated Nr. H. has tound, that expoting this 
‘falt to the hght ma vip) does not iiea it’s detonating power, which is 


contrary to what Chaptal has aflerted 
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I From Various e% peri nNents on the cs tonating and ink. immab le pro- 
perties OF this fait with csiferent combuilible fubfiances, the auth or finds, 
ae ; 1a { Cc OAS S nated inuriat of P italy 1S equai ily h armlefs as 


c! u MCh Nitre, CxXcept at be bror it into aN intimate vbiOn with fome- 


rf s 
Nn } , } 1 »¢ ~ ~ “ Po ; 
mie a wee, hse: afinity with one of its conititucnt parts, than 
exifts 


x tween th me parts when combined in the falr, and that fome 
« twoltance be prefent: but its oxygen being fo eafily difen- 

ag’ , Aaers a littie Caution n eceflary ; ; an d, as the fulphuric or nitrous 
acids feem fo reaiily to inflame many of the mixtures, 1 would not ade 


" « ind > 
There is a Kind ot cotton cultwated in Malta, of a nankeen 


; 
colour, which exe: coeds in finenefs all other cotton, aad is much {uperior 
even to that from the Antilles,’ 
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wife any perfon to make more of them than Its sa for immediate 
experiment. This precaution may prevent any unpleafant circumttance 
from accidental mixture with the acids, which ne pear to dilengage a 
great part of the oxygen almott inftantaneoully.’ 
No theory of thefe detonations 1s formed ‘by our author, but he fup- 


po! fes that fome of them mav be « Xp slained in the tollowing way. 


p. 240.—* With phoiphorus, the oxs ygen feems to combiae , and form 
phofphoreous acid gus, or photo! yoric acid; with ful; phur, the fulpn u- 
reous acid gas, of fulphuric acid, according to the rapidity of the com- 
buftion: with charcoal and other vegetable fubitances, the carvonic 
acid :.with buiphuret. of arlenic there may be fulphureous acid gas, and 


arfenic ac id pre rducec 

« The fadden pre dudioe of gas ftriking the furrounding air is, mof 
probsbly, the caufe of the Jo: od reps arts produced by friction, &c. 
agreeably to the conclufions of Berthollet ; and the muriatic acid may 
remain combined with the potafh, and a portion of the combuilible 
fubilance emploved: but u Ned he fulphuric or nitrous acids are uled, 


In a paper read before the national inftitute at Paris, by Fourcroy 

uclin, itis aiferted that fugar, the gums, fixed and volatile o:ls, 
alkohol and ether, do not detonate or take fire by fimple trituration; 
bet Mr. f1.’s trials prove, th t they all, except the ether, detonate 
mer ly" by rubb ng, them brifk! ty in a itone-ware mortar; ‘ fome of 
them,’ fays our author, € require to be intimately mixed as fugar and 
gum, but others produced very loud reports, as when fixed and eile *ntial 
oils were ufed.’ 

Art. f 4. Exp: riments avd Obf rvations en Fermentation and th Lifiil- 
dation of ardent Spirits. By Foj-pb Collier.—We have here many prae- 
tical remarks of great utuity to thofe engaged in the aultillatiog of 
fiirits. Mr. C.’s chief aim {eems to be the reduction of the different 
proceffes to certain fixed principles, and in this view his experiments 
are well defigned. We pafs over his remark on different ferments, jw 
order to infert thofe on the modes of fermentation, 

P. 259.—‘ In the courte of thefe expe eriments, I was aftonifhed to 
find fo great a diff roportion in the rad of my liquors aiter fermen- 
tation. On re flection it would readily occur, that there would be a 
diminution of bulk in tl iat which was fe ‘rmented in the open veffel; but 
it was fo great, we I at firft fufpected an error hi id beep committed ta 
dividing the liquors: o0 ever, from repeated obfervation, the differ- 
ence was fo evid file that L mado tae two tuilowing experiments inore 
accurately to determine the faci. 

* I took eleven quarts, three cances, and a half ie wort, to which I 
added four cunces ot seit, and fermented it in the clofe veffel for twelve 


days, at the end of which time it had loft e iyht ounces by meafure. 
An equal qi jantity of wort and yell was | mented in aa open veffed 


forthe fame length ot time, and exaGily ia the fame temperature, ~ On 
meafuri iy the fecond, | found a diminution of forty ounces. 

To determine with certainty whether the liquors remaining in each 
veilel were equally good, I feparate!y difliiled the two, lea ing out 
thirty-two ounces of the latter, 4 vhich was the diderence in quantity) 
and the e {pirit pr daced from €acl) Was CXat ty alike. é, ; 

‘ From the two foregoing facts our information is Rill more com 
plete, as we not only ob.crve the great faving 1n the liquor by. clofe 
fermen- 
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fermentation, but we alfo fee that a diminution of eight ounces had 
taken place in the clofe veffel, and we have good grounds for fuppofiag 
that it is an aétual diminution of the whole of the fermenting mafs; 
from the confideration of which we fhall not be furprifed that Chaptal 
made vinegar from the fluids thrown off by fermentation®.” 

Thofe on the nature of the fubftance thrown off by fermentation like- 
wife deferve attention. Mr. C. thinks it a combination of all the 
glementary principles of the fermenting liquor, highly furcharged with 
carbonic acid gas. 

Art. 1 S- Hints on the Eftabl foment of an Univerfal written Charafer. 
In a Letter to the Rev. Dr. John Kemp. By William Brown, M. D.— 
This pap-r difplays much ingenuity and confiderable knowledge of the 
ftructure of languages. ‘The author proceeds on the grounds that have 
been noticed in a former efflay on the fame fubjett, to which indeed it 
forms a kind of fupplement. 

Art. 16. On the Procefs of Bleaching with the oxygenated muriatic 
Acid, and a Defeription of a new Apparatus for Bleaching Cloths with that 
Acid diffolowd in Water without the Addition * Gyanaes By Theoph. Lewis 
Rupp.—ln the procefs of bleaching with the oxygenated muriatic acid, 
it was neceflary to add alkali in order to prevent the effects of the 
fuffocating vapour that efcaped. This addition Mr. R. has found to 
letfen the power of the acid, and he has therefore invented an apparatus, 
by which the acid may be ufed without the alkali being at all employed, 
adefeription and engraving of which are given in the prefent paper. ‘This 
will molt probably be found an apparatus of great utility by bleachers, 
and certainly fave much expenfe. 

Art. 17. Account of a remarkable Change of Colour in a Negro. By 
Biers Fifher. Extract of a Letter from Mr. James Pemberton to Mr. 
Thomas Wilkinfon. Communicated by Dr. Holme.—TVhe writer of this 
paper has done little more than merely record the circumftance of this 
extraordinary change of colour. We do not find any particulars that 
can lead to the caufe of the phenomenon, A. Re 


Art. 1x. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, (Fc. Se- 
legted from the Correfpondence of the Bath and Weft of England 
Socieiy for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufadures, 
end Commerce. Vols, vil. and vill. 8vo. About 380 pages 
each. Price 6s. cach Vol. in boards. Bath, Cruttwell; Lon- 
don, Dilly. 

Tuis very refpeftable fociety has now exifted above twenty 
years, during which long time it’s exertions have been uniformly 
dtreauous, and it’s fuccefs confiderable, in the promotion of it’s 
grand object, a fpirit of agricultural improvement. The ‘¢ let- 
ters and papers,” which thefe two volumes contain, on fubjects 





‘i, 1. A, Chaptal communicated to the academy at Paris (1786) 
an obfcrvation of fome curiofity refpeéting the formation of vinegats 
Be placed {ome diltilled water above the vinous fluid in fermentation, 
te impregnate it with carbonic acid. The water, thus impregnated, 
afforced vinegar; and, at the end of fonie months, a depofition was 
mace of a fubitance in flocks, which was analogous to the fibrous matter 
Of vegetables,’ 
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remotely or immediately connecied with the obje& of the inftitu- 
tion, are feventy in number: a ftatement, however brief, of the 
obfervations which each paper contains, would obvioufly encroach 
too largely on our pages ; and a barren tranicript of the contents, 
without fuch a ftatement, would be uninteretling and unprofitable. 
As the mifcellaneous communications, therefore, of which thefe 
volumes are compofed, are neceflarily of very unequal merit, we 
fhall content ourfelves with the felection of thofe papers alone for 
comment or analyfis, which are ditinguilhed, either by novel 
remark, ingenious theory, or ufeful information. 

The firft article of the SEVENTH VOLUME is communicated by 
Mr. Davis, fteward to the marquis of Bath ; it contains ** obfere 
vations on the management of woods, and on the prefent tate 
thereof, particularly in the wettern counties.”” The writer, who 
for a number of years has been employed in the management of 
wood-land, to a very great extent, and who had, at the time of 
this communication, upwards of 2000 acres under his care in dif- 
ferent counties, has confined his obfervations to the management 
and prefent i!ate of coppice-wood, and onthe timber growing tn fuch 
coppices. In this article are confidered, 1, the various ufes of 
underwood; 11, The nature of it’s growth, and the caufes of it’s 
decay : among thefe latter, fome of the moft Sriking are, the per- 
nicious cuttom of futfering cattle to feed in woods, under an idea, 
that after the fhoots are feven years old, they are grown out of 
the way, and the cattle can dothem no harm. ‘This is undoubt- 
edly the cafe with firong luxuriant fhoots, but there is always a 

reat deal of underwood, particularly ‘in weak decaying woods, 
f low as never to get out of the reach of cattle, which will, of 
courfe, be continually cropped by them. Another caufe of pre- 
mature decay is the want of draining fuch wood-lands as are 
fubjett to be moift and damp. A third, is the cultom of fuffering 
woods to grow too old before cutting, ‘whereby the flrong fhoots 
{mother the weak ones, and by their dropping, kill the ftocks on 
which they grow.’ i111, The third fubject of confideration is, the 
fuperiour profit of recovering old woods, to that of planting new 
ones. iv, What are the mott proper kinds of wood to be planted 
tn a coppice ? This queition muft evidently be anfwered by conti- 
dering what are the demands of the country, and what are the 
particular forts to which the foil and fituation are molt favourable. 
v, Lhe method of making new coppices. vir, What is the proper 
age ot cutting underwoed? This muft depend on various circume 
ftances, luxurianece of growth, demand, purpofes tor which it is 
intended, &c. vir, The beft time of the year for cutting weods. 
‘ There are many opinions re{pecting the moft proper time of the 
year tor cutting underwood, but there is one ruic, which on the 
Jelier’s part, is without exception, viz. that the older the wood is, 
the latcrin che {pring it fhould be cut.’ Nothing more of importe 
ance occursin this communication, except a general account of the 
fiate of wood in the wetiern counties, tiom which it appears, that 
the quantity of wood-iand is not diminithed in any great degree ; 
that of late, large tracts have been ‘exonerated’ by means of en- 
Cloiure acis, &c., from the feed of cattle to which they were before 
fubject; 
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fubject t; and that upon the whole, as much attention, or perhaps 
more, is paid to the prefervation of woods at prefent, than hag 
been in anv former period. ‘To this lit of admonitions we fhall 
take the liberty of adding two: one refpects the {tate in which the 

it is intended to produce under- 


> , , , , ‘ , .. 
timber ilocks flhould be left, where | pr 
ly leit roug h ; hicheft on two 


wood from them. ‘Thev are uiualls 
fides ; and conicquc ntlv a groove runs along the iniddle, where the 
fhivers or upright /preule remain, which are occafioned by the fall 
of the tree before the axe cies: satipidiats through it, In this 
fate of the Rock, there muit be almolt a perps tual Idoment of 
water; the coniejuence of which is, that a few lickly fhoots rife 
only from it’s fides, while in a few years it’s central parts are 
totally decaved. The obvious remedy is, to leave the ftock in the 
form of a cone, andtofmooth it with the axe. Our fecond admo- 
uitory remark relates to the mixture of trees in a plantation, but 
as we noticed the necedlitv of attending to the particular ttratum 
of foil, on which the roots of a tree forage for it’s food, in another 
place, we fhall content ourielves with referring to vol. xxvil, 
p. 357, of our Review. 

dhe two nextarticles are communicated by Mr. Wimpey, who 
argues a deplorable diminution in the « + uantity of timber in genes 
ral, and oak timber in particular, within the lait fe yrty years, from 


j 


the altoniil ng advance of price, which has taken place ‘during that 


peri d. That the confumpti n ot domettic - ber may have ex- 
ceeded the fupply of it, is, perhaps, true. . Wimpey’s argue 
ment, however, will not be con! ss fren Circumilances 
totally unconnecied with the crowth of timber may have altered 
it’s ae ; among thefe, a variation in the value ot noney will not 
be overlooked, r. . need teel no apprehenfon of a {carcee 
ne{s for our polierity ; within the laft thirty years, immenfe tracts 
of land have been planicd with trees of Every defeription. 

2 Mr. Turner, judge of the wettern territ ry, in the United 
etates, has communicated fome obfervations on the american 
buffalo, which animal he is defirous of introducing among 
the european tarmers: the buflalo is flated to be greg aTIOUS, 


11¢ and ley bd } “ore rs *)¢* - < 
docile, and alert; his careafe afords excellent beet; and his 


horas, which are jet biack and of a folid confittence, take 
a pohih ot wonderful penety. Judging from the extraordinary 
ze of his bones, and the depth and formation of his cheft, 
I fhould not think it unreafonabic, fays Mr. T., tu align a pore 
tion of dtrength to this animal, nearly double that an he ont 
Phe toilowing little anecdote is too interefiing to be omitted : 
There is a fingular and atioctong trait in the character of a buf- 
falo, when a calt ; and my feelings have feverely felt it. When- 
ever a cow-butfalo falls before the murderin: x lead of the hunters, 
and happens to have a calf, the helple fs young one, far from ate 
tempt g an efe: ape, ltays by its fallen dam, with fone expreflive 


ot MTOnS and: “ac iv S natu r al aflect 10 Ne nT he ene thus fecured, the 


hunter makes no attempt on the calf, (knowing 1 ir to be unnecef 


“e/ } b rt proceeds to cut up the carcafe : chen laying i it on his 
norfe, he returns towards home, followed by the poor ‘calf, thus 
~ intively attending the remains of its dam. I bave feen a finele 

unter Ti le nN 
id “y the town of Cincinnati, between the Miames, 
followed 
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followed in this manner; and at the fame time, by three calves 


who had loft their dams by this cruel hunter. 
In Mr. Claridge’s ¢ Extract from a general view of agricule 


S 


ture in the county of Dorfet,’ are many valuable obfervations, 


but they are neceflarily of a local nature. 
Sir Mordaunt Martin’s * Ov tlintes of “a fcheme to alleviate the 
il burthen of the poor’s rate,’ by means of an increafs 


ver ry uncgual 
me fund, are, perhaps, unobye ftronable fo tar as they go; but 


the great detect of the plan is, that altho ugh it provides a fund 
for defray ing the expenie of the poor's r: ty it ft cecits not any 
means fof diminiluing that rate. To the active and well directed 
philanthropy of ¢ ount R uintord, and ot ‘the fociety for bettering 
iu ] indebted to many judicious 
lated to remedy the evil. 

The two next articles, compreh oon about 150 pages, are 
the furveys, which have been delivered in to the 


bew 


the condition of the poor,’ we are 
} 


ees, which are much better calcul 
extracied trom 
board ot agriculture, of the counties of Walts and Gloucefter. 
We felt ttrongly difpofed to object againit loading this volume 
with matter which had already nad before the public ; but as 
Wilts and Gloucetier, together with the counties of Dorfet and 
Someriet, * conttituted the orieinal bounds of the Bath agricul 
tural fociety,’ and as the infertion of thefe copious extracts < was 
deemed a tribute of attention which the committee of the fociety 
was delirous of paying to parts of a diftri¢t to w hich it has owed 
fo much cordial fup yport, and on the iiprov ement of which much 


folicitude has been beftowed,’ we deem it no more than handfome, 


on our part, to be ilent. Dr. Fothergill, in his. paper on the 


abufe of {piritous liquors, has traced it’s effects on public and 
private property, and it’s Confequent effects on national profperity.s 
Notwithitandin g the found and ial itary | bfervations which occur 
in this eflay, we quettion whether it’s operation on the public mind 
will not be equalled or exceeded by a beautiful, and afleciing little 
ballad, which we are happy in another opportunity of recommends 
eatitied Scotland’s Skaith, or the bijtory o’ Will and Jean—— 
* Ba 


ing, 
* owre true a tale 

Art, 1x is communicatated by Mr. Pew: the fubje& of it is the 
conftruction of refervoirs to prefe: ve the liquors from ftables, 
cattle italls, &c. A plate is annexed, which conveys a very good 
idea of the manner in which Mr. Powell, a farmer of Wilts, has 
contrived to colleét the liquors rom. ~ pig-{ties, ftables, and 
cattle-ftalls. * Th: cow- ftalls,’ fays Mr. Pew, * iland nearly on 
the top, but a little on one fid e ot’a pani and by means of gut- 
ters behind, the liquor is carried into a Link} which runs under 
the liable, where it meets, by the help of another fink, with the 
ftable-liquor ; and thefe, together with the liquor of the pig- 
fiies, run through an under-ground drain into the refervoir, into 





* This ballad was written by Mr. Hec‘or Macneill. ‘The up- 
fhot o’the hittory of o’ Will and Jean, enriiled * the Waes o’ War® 
was written by an baad be author, and is, perhaps, equal to 
the ballad itfelf, They were both reviewed im the Analyt. Rev. 


vol. xxv, p. 42. 
VOL, XXYIil, E which 
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which Mr. Powell throws all kinds of weeds or other refufe, 
vegetable or animal matters, where it of courfe rots; if the wea 
he firs it well by means ot poles, then draws up 
the hatch, and by means of the trenches, it is conducted to all 
or any part of the mead below, which mead is rendered almoft 
ineredibly productive by it; and the whole is, in ge ‘ral, at leaft 
a month before anv of the watered meads I have icen, though I 
have occafion to co throuch many almcft every day. it the wea- 
ther proves dry, he throws open the refervoir, and catts the manure, 


ther proves wet, 


. . ~ S ’ 5 
at his leifere, where wanted. 


The addrc{s of Mr. Davies, to the landholders of this kingdom, 
does creat honovrto hisheart. After lamenting the comfortlefs, 
the wretched apartments of our labouring poor; and after having 


‘ 


fated that it ig the éerere# as well as the duty of land-holders, to 
provide fuch habitations for their labourers as are conducive to 
the prefervation of their health, and likely to infpire the female 

ust of the family in particular, with a fpirie of cleanlinefs and 
modefty, he has fubmitted a variety of plans for cottages, which 
unite ornament with utility, and has given an eftimate of their 
expenfe. Six plates, neatly executed, accompany this very inte- 
reiting communication, which we he ’ recommend to be cons 
Salted by avy perfon who has ability agd inclination to contribute 
his thare in remedying a caufe of fuch general and juit complaint 
as the fearcity of comfortable cottages. ‘The next article is a 
* plan for the general prevention vf poverty,’ addrefied fome 
vears ago in a lever to George Rofe, efq., by Mr. Pew. The 
plan is in many refpects excellent: that portion of it which 
gives the male or female pauper, who bv accident, difeafe, or age, 
is rendered incapable of labour, a right to demand afliftance to a 
certata extent, from the treaiurer of the diftridt, inflead of degrad- 
ing him into a fervile and obfequious petitioner, has our hearty 
ipprobation ; as hasthat claufe alto, which provides for the young 
children ot a tamily, the idiotic, the infane, and the helplefs in 
peneral. But we are not convinced of the juftice, the neceffity, or 
even the policy of ettablifhing and fupporting a fund for this pur- 
pote by compulfory payment. It is our opinion, that were the 
other parts ot thts plan to be carried into execution, and attended 
with that complete fuccefs which Mr. Pew fo fanguinely antici- 
paces, that compulfion would be abfolutely unneceffary ; if they 
were not attended with complete fuccefs, compulfion would be 
obvioudy unjult. In both cafes it would be impolitic. 

A plate is annexed tothe defcription of Mr. Tugwell’s improved 
pedometer, which indeed it would be impoffible to underftand with- 
out it. For the purpofe of furveying, and admeafurement in 
seneral, whether of lands or roads, it appears to be extremely 
well calculated, uniting, in it’s operation, accuracy with expedi- 
tion. Vhree arucles fucceed, communicated by Mr. Broughton,. 
on the culture of the turnip-cabbage ; fome experiments are enu- 
merated, from the refults of which it appears, that this plant 
poflefies fome confiderable advantages over the common turnip. 
* Thete cabbages,’ fays Mr. Broughton, ¢ have a trong power 
ot relifting ane eee, and of courfe endure the frof and wet, 
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but particularly the latter, better than moft plants. They are 
much more nutritive than the common turnip ; and being of a 
clofer texture, they contain more tood in a given (pace. By 
ftanding up above the ground on footttalk, they are more readi y 
come at when the ground 1s covered with {now.’ Mr. Broughton 
took in forty large wether theep, weighing on an average more 
than twenty five pounds per quarter; they were kept for two 
months, commencing on the rgth of December, on the turnips 
cabbage, ¢ when the quantity [of ground] was meafured and found 
to be a trifle more than one acre and a quarter, ftatute meafure. 
Though thete theep were kept in a fatting way, yet they had no 
hay given them, twice only excepted : when after a conliderable 
fall of fnow, fucceeded by rain, and that by a fevere froft, the 
owner fent a little hay upon a horfe, of which they ate but little, 
finding no difficulty in coming at their green food, tn fpite of the 
deep inow. My neighbours were not only ftruck with the great 
advantages of this crop over the common turnips in this refpect 5 
but hkewife in wet weather, when the fheep were able to walk 
about them without the leaft detriment or waite.’ From another 
experiment, Mr. Broughton concludes, that the turnip-cabbages 
may be ufled to great advantage eas a vegetable fea fore: and that 
they would afford a very wholefome and. agreeable tood tor ‘failors 
through long voyages, at a time when every other frefh vegetable 
weuld be entirely fpoiled.. Mr. B. fent two hamper bafkets of 
them on board a vetlel bound for Jamaica: ¢ The plants cut ina 
dry way, were diveited of their leaves and roots, and packed with 
dry ftraw in hampers, with the tlalks downward.’ The following 
particulars were communicated by the captain on his return; 
¢ The tops and ttalks being cut off, and the rind ftripped off, they 
were cut into flices, and boiled in frefh water, until they were 
foft, which ufually took half an hour; they were then ‘prefled 
and brought to table as mafhed turnips, for which they were an 
excellent “fubititute, but much fweeter. We continued to ufe 
them in this manner, till towards the end of the month, when the 
weather becoming much warmer, we obferved them not to be fo 
good, and found that thofe which were hung up near the cabin- 
windows, in the pantry, and in the ftair cafe, | began to wither and 
fhrivel, and appear yellow. ‘Thofe which remained in the bafket, 
with their roots downwards, were in a much better ftate. On the 
1ft of Jonuary, 1793, fome ot thofein the latter flate were drefled 
as follows : the roots and tops being taken off, but the rind left on, 
they were boiled in falt-warer with the falt beef; the falt of which 
did not appear to have affected the infide much, after boiling three 
hours; they were then taken up, and the infide feooped out of the 
top, and were found to be much fweete: ond wees aud *'.e colour 
yellower than any of the former ones boiled in trefh water’ 
The laft article in this velume is a particular return of an ex pe- 


riment made in fheep feeding, by John Billingfley, efq. The 
objett of the ex periment was to afcertuin what is the moft profit: ible 
breed of fh ieep: in jan. , Mr. B. took the care ct twenty nine 


two-tooth wethers, (theep den one year three-quarters old) of hg 
different forts; they were kept together one whole year, were 
2 weighed 
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very night, and treated alike 


we cirhed every month, were folded e | 
ult of the CX pes 
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and with ardour. In the following extracti 1s mentianed one 
Gvenia nceeeial canton t enerat enclolure of walte- 
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lands, which of iticlt would counterbalance a variety of objec- 
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new occalion tor build cottages, and fetting examples of neat- 
nets, andcomlortable accommodation. Such new occalions mutt 
maturaily arite among the effects of a general inclofure of wafle and 
neglected lands. When we contider modern im provements, in the 
elegant fimplicity of building, which has taken in ot late years, 
and the emulation in ufetul arrangement and tafie, which a ce- 
nera er would occalon, we may venture to predict the 
molt pieating and happy efiects trom fuch an occurrence. The 
new and extentive A hl ip would naturally become a marked 
excellence in the country. As the occafional im, provement of a 
few houtes in an old and incommodious town, leads oradually 
to more general atnels, (when repairs become wanted) {fo 
the Oia country cottages and miferable huts, in which indo- 
lence, dejer won, dite ale, and indelicacy, have been long pro- 
pagated, Wil gradually become improve ed and re-built ; and the 
allorme nt of land for ufeful garden purpofes will become sncreafed. 
to the improvement of the inhabitants in the effential articles of 
wnduiiry, health, deceacy, order, and contentment! The country 
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would thus bv ac not by flow ones neither, 
acquire anew face ; lity and ornament,’ 

Mr. Matthews praceeds ake me ufeful obfervations on 
nint for that fearcenefs 
of sintered e labouring poor, which is 
fo truly ditcreditabl » our land-holders. <Atter having ftated 
the influence of Jometic neatneis on acricultural Operations, 
the following re! refpeciing the e workman, which are 
too jult and valuable ro be overlooked : 

Introd. p. xxxi.—* If he be accompan’ his labour by 
one or more of his own children, they will naturally emu- 
late the tafle of their | at! \er—and they will in gencral not fail to 
carry thofe ideas of ufeful exactnefs, alternately, from their cote 
tage t » the held, and trem the Seld to their cottage, But if the 
cottage be fo fmall, or ill coaatrived, fo thattered and miferable, 
in its lights and covering, and ill-accommodated with garden 
eround, that it cannot be made healt htul, pleafant, cr prohtable, 
they have not a reafonable motive to delight in it, or to exercife 
ingenuity and induwiry about it, in ine morning an rd evening 
hours. indeed, generally fpeaking, fuch mit ferable cribs have 
feldom any quantity ot cate to exereifegngenuity and induftry 
Upon. A piece of potatoe YTo ind iS, perh: tpS, got at a di fiance: ° 
—this is inconvenient, by occaii oning awaie of time—it detaches 
too much the eye of the father from his family—if he delight in 
his garden, it is in the wrong place—order - and harmony at his 
home are the lefs preferved—his hut is the leait object of his 
liking—it receives no regular fivare of his fhort attentiens—he re- 
turns to it in the dark, merely as toa den, in which he may he 
down—and from which he may depart again as foon as he can 

open his eyes. 

‘ But, give toa young man, about to fettle in a life of ufeful 
country labour, the requilites for domeftick fixture and country ene 
joyment; give him, at a reafonable rent, fuch as may pay the 
‘builder four per cent. for his money judicioufly laid out, a cot- 
tage, imply, Sut neatly and conveniently built, with two or three 
flee ping rooms, in one of which his wife may lic-in with detached 
decency—give him a well of water—or place hii by the fide of 
a running fiream—give him at leaft half an acre of adjoining 
ground—and ¢ vive him an afiurance of continuance, and of con- 
itant employ, on condition of his induftry and general good cone 
duct; and you will mott likely lay the foundation of reel hap- 
pinefs, and much refpectability—fix for life a faithful and grateful 
f{ervant—and add to the firength of the country by the mott 
healthy population. A fum, perhaps not exceeding sol. or 6ol. 
thus laid out, at moderate intereit, may do all this !=-For the 
fum of sool. or 6ool. laid out together, (which to many gentl 
men would be no inconvenience) or at different times, (which § 
others might be more agreeable) may be produced a Nethe colony 
of labourers, living in neatnefs and comfort; a piéture which, 
in the mind of a benevolent obferver, would be a more lively and 
pleafing ornament than all the fuperfluous horfes, and all the dog- 
kennels, in the univerfe. The annual expence of this human, 
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and humane eftablifiment, reckoning the moft firictly, would be 
only the difference berween four pr cent. for a {mall fum of 
money, and what it might be fuppofed to produce by other 
common means, out of trade! Suppote one per cent. on the 
averace were loft: this, in figures, makes a finking on ten cot- 
taces, of sl. per annum !—Suppole, in the extreme, that two 
per cent. can be lot; this would not amount to halt the expence 
of one unneceflary horfe—or one foot boy in livery ! But when 
we confider the advantages of poflefiing fuch a fet of tenants, as 
labourers, and the fuperior pleafure of beholding their happineis, 
the fcale will abundantly turn in tavour of cur object.’ 

Obfervations occur on a variety of other fubje¢ts in this in- 
troduction, which in many points of view is highly creditable to 
at’s author. 

Art. 1. Difguiftions concerning different Varieties of woolbearing 
Animals, and other Particulars conn ted with that Subjedl, by James 
Ades fon, LL.D. FR. S —After having mentioned in general terms 
our oblirations to Dr. Pallas, for difcoveries relative to the vae 
rietics of fheep, Dr. A. tates, that they may all be reduced to one 
or other of the three following clafles, or the mongrel breeds re- 
fultine frm an intermixture with each other. ¢ Firit clafs : wool- 
be arin? fheep, properly fo called. Second clafs : hair- bearing 
fheep, whole pile is long in the ttaple, and of a quality that ad- 
mits of being employed in many manufactures, nearly for the 
fame purpoies as Wor | Third clafs: fheep that carry fhort thick 
hair, which in no relpect re‘embles wool of any fort.? Among 
the fir! clafs, which comprehends a great many of the varieties of 
fheep found in Britain, and throughout the greateit part of Europe, 
«there is found intermixed with the wool in different proportions, 
a kind of fhort, opaque, brittle, unelafic hair, ufually of a dead 
white or chalky colour.’ 1a fome places it 1s called fic hel hair, 
jn others, Aimps: this fort of bair is in fome meaiure feparable 
from the wool, as it dues not loolen trom the fkin with it. The 
fecond clafs, the hair bearing fheep, are fcarcely to be found 
ainong manufacturing nations, ‘ but they are reared in preference 
to the wool-bearing fort among the ruthans, and other northern 
nations, where the fkins of fheep, with the fleece on, are ufed 
for clothing, as they are found to be much more durable.’ Be- 
tween this clafs and the tormer, there are fo fany varieties, and 
the fhades ot dicin¢tion, notwithitanding the apparent facility of 
difernmineting wool trom hair, are fo taint, that the difference is 
not always very perceptible. Dr. A. has given fuch charace 
teriilics as he conceives are tufictently accurate to be relied on. 

Ot the thud clafs we have no breeds in Britain, but that 
fuch theep do exiit, it is indifputable. P, 10.—* So little are 
ther know n indeed in this country, and fo little is it fufpeéted 
here that fuch an animal exids, that 1 was not a little furprifed 
when! frit faw one of this kind, and therefore examined it with 
a good Geal of attention. This creature was on board a danith 
Eati india fhip that put into Leith roads laf feafon, and was 
bought, with teveral others of the fame fort. as they affured me, 
in the ifland of Madagafcar. It was a ram of a good fize, and 
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was covered all over with a thick coat of fhort thick ftiff hairs, 
like that of a horfe, but rather itronger in the pile and fhorter. 
The colour was a fine a the hair lay clofe to the kin, and 
was very fmooth and glofly, like the coat of a well-dreffed horfe 
in fine order. They affured me se” ths at it had never had any other 
covering on it but what I faw, and that all its companions were 


5 
of the fame fort.’ 


From the certain exiftence, then, of one clafs of animals, fome 
breeds of which produce wool, and other breeds produce nothing 
but fhort hair, in no refpeéts refembling wool, Dr. A. infers, 
that in other cl: affes of animals, a fimilar diverfity may take place ; 
and in correboration of his inference, he enumerates varieties 
of dogs, goats, hogs, and cattle, which are faid to produce 
fome {pecies of wool. p. 19.—* The mufk ox, of Hudfon’s- 
Bay.—This animal is much better known to me than the for- 
mer, as I had the defcription from a gentleman in Edinburgh 
who lived many years in Hudfon’s-Bay, and who has feen thou- 
fands of them, dead and alive. The whole body of this creature, 
which is as large as a middle-fized ox with us, is covered over 
with a very clote tleece of long, foft, flexible hair, of a fine quae 
lity, which might be employ ed in manufactures for many of the 
fame pu irpofes as wool; beneath that hair, and towards its roots, 
lies another coat of exceedi ng fine wool, which could be applied 
in fabricks of the fineft quality. It has been fpun and worked 
into cloves and ftockings, which are faid to be foft as filk. ‘The 
buffaloe wool inclofed , | fhewed to the gentleman, who faid it was 
nothing like fo fine as that of the mutk ox.’ 

Dr. A. concludes, on the whole, that fince the inhabitants of 
Europe have derived great advantages from {electing the «vool- bear- 
ing breeds of fheep, and rearing them in place of the fmooth-baired 
fort, they might derive, perhaps equal advantages, did they dif- 
cover wool- bearing varieties of other dometiic animals which com- 
monly produce hair, and rear the former in preterence to the 
latter *. 

Mr. Pryce’s communication on the Orchefton meadow-grafs is 
ingenious and philofophical ; the very extraordinary fertility of 
this celebrated meadow has often excited fpeculation. Mr. P., 
diffatished with the caufes to which it had hitherto been afcribed, 
procured a fpade and mattock, and with the aflittance of an intel- 
ligent labourer who was well acquainted with the fpot, dug into 
the moft fertile part of the meadow, the leaft fertile part, and 
into that where the fertility was moderate. On ftriking into the 
firft, at the depth of three or four inches was found a bed of 
loofe flints, unmixed with foil, and into which no roots pene- 
trated. Where the product was moderate, the bed of flints was 
found at about a foot below the furface ; where it was leait lux- 
uriant, no flints were found at all. It is to be obferved, that this 
meadow is moft productive when covered with water great part 





* Dr. A., we believe, has publifhed a tranilation of Dr. Pallas’s 
‘Treatife on Sheep. 
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avhich the tithes to be received front every landholder Should be ree 
gulated for the year, ending at the enfuing Eafter ; in like manner as 
commutations are now fettled and regulated daily under inclofure 
acts, dy a ratio deduced from the price of wheat alone.’ 

Mr. Locke’s ¢ hiftorical account of the marfh-lands of the county 
of Somerfet’ contains fome curious and interetling information ; 
from the whole of his ttatement, it appears, * that marfh-lands 
doubled their value every century for the firtt four hundred years 
after the conqueft; and from the reformation to the f{cotch re- 
bellion in 1745 they were doubled every fifty years; but from 
that time to the prefent they became more than doubled in every 
twenty-five years.’ This furely is a vety flattering retroipect to 
the landlords, and will operate as a ftrong encouragement to ju- 
dicious cultivation. 

Art. 15. An accurate Mode of buying and felling Wheat by weight. 
This article is communicated by Mr. Woods, who has illuftrated his 
mode by a table, fhowing the value of a load of wheat of any given 
weieht, from 2cwt. to zcwt. 24lb. the fack, calculated from $I. 
per. load progreflively to 241. per load. It is to be regretted, that 
fome fuch mode as that which Mr. W. has fuggefied, has not long 
ago been adopted in the fale and purchafe of wheat. 

~ A few minor communications fuccced, till we arrive at Dr. An- 
derfon’s letter to fir John Sinclair, relative to the premium of 
roool., which was voted by parliament to Mr. Elkington for his 
improved method of draining. It is pretty generally agreed now, 
that Dr. Anderfon has the merit of original invention on this fub- 
ject; his letter to fir John Sinclair is written in a very gentleman- 
like manner; it ftates his own claim firmly, without detracting 
from the merit of Mr. Elkington, or onerating him with the charge 
©! piracy. 

Mr. Warftatte’s © preparation of feed-corn’ is truly valuable ; 
in common with many other farmers, whofe crops were fubject 
to that difeafe which 1s known by the names of /mut, foot-brand, 
&e., he tried the various sofrums for it’s deftruction, which 
different quack agriculturalifts had recommended: at laft, from 
the recommendation of an intelligent farmer, Roger Trefiry, of 
Devonilire, the following procefs was fuccefsfully adopted for it’s 
prevenuon. : 

P. 314.—* ‘The means are fimple, and no other than immerfing 
the iced in pure water, and repeatedly fcouring it therein, juft be- 
fore it is fown or dibbled on the foil; whether well, fpring, or 
river water, be ufed, it is indifferent, but repeated ftirring and 
change of water is eflential to remove the poffible particles of infec- 
tion that may have imperceptibly adhered to the feed: thus puri- 
fied, the fubfequent crop will be perfec in itfelf, and its feed (Iam 
perfuaded) fucceflively fo likewile, if there are no adjacent fields 
from whence this contamination may be wafted. Before I give you 
a feries of experiments which have confirmed to me the complete 
cure of the dileafe in queftion, permit me to obferve, that many 
years imee, believing that this corrupt fubftance of fmut occafioned 
its perpetuation, I took fome grains of wheat from a ftock that had 
been known not to be affected with fmut; thefe grains I blackened 
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with its duft, and the fucceeding fummer confirmed my opinion, as 
near half the produce was fmut-balls.’—From a variety of judicious 
experiments it appears, that the fimple cleanting of feed-corn, is an 
invariable preventative of the fmut. 

In Article xxviii is given a very accurate and interefting account 
of the new gaol at Dorchefter ; three neatly executed plates accom- 
panying it, of plans and elevattons of it’s different parts. 

We have purpotely omiited to enumerate the. many papers which 
thefe volumes contain on the cultivation of potatoes, on the cure 
of the curl, &c.; not that they are deititute of information, for 
almoft any of sisi perhaps, may be confulted with advantage ; 
but the fubjea has beon fo repeatedly treated on in our review of 
former voiumes of this, and of the Ade!phi Society, that we did 
not conceive any adequate advanta ge could arife from extending 
this articie, already long, with any dif yulfitions on the fubjeét. 

kKefpecting the objeet and perfevering ‘ affduiry of the Bath Soa- 
ciety, we have fre queatly fpoken in terms of high approbation ; and 
the volumes, « hich we have juft been reviewing, amply authorize a 
repetition of that prai‘e. When publication is in view, we muft 
take the liberty, however, of intimating the neceflity, even of 
faflidious fele€tion, from that mafs of papers which no doubt are 
communicated to the fociety. ‘The pra¢iical farmer 1s bew ildered in 
the choice of books; he is frightened at the vait load of publica- 
tions which are offered for his perufal. The Bath Society will of 
courfe be cautious not to increafe his perplexity, and will prefer 
thofe communications, which are diftinguifhed by concife and fimple 
information, to their more laboured and elaborate difquifitions. 

L.L. 





MFDICINE. 


Art. x. A Second Differtation on Fever, containing the Hiftory 
and Method of Treatment of a regular Tertian Intermittent. 

G. Fordyce, M.p. FRwS. &e. Svo. 156 p. Pr. 38s. Johnfon. 

1798. 

Dr. Forpyce here proceeds, on the plan which has been al- 
ready noticed *, to defcribe thofe appearances that are neceflary for 
conftituting a regular tertian fever, and to point out the manner 
of treating them. The hiftory of fymptoms is minute and par- 
ticular, and fhows, that the doctor has marked their progrefs with 
much precifion and nicenefs of attention. 

Although the doctor may be frequently right in the following 
pofition, we are afraid the exceptions will be more than he feems 
willing to admit. 

P.15.—* It has been often obferved, that regular tertians clear 
the conititution of all . ther difeafes, and certainly on a good 
foundation. If a perfon, for inftance, from twenty-five to forty 
years of age, fhould be afflicted with rheumatifm, which is be- 
come habitual, und a regular tertian fllould take place, after it 
has gone through its courfe the rheumati{m no longer recurs on 





; * See Analyt. Rev. Vol, xx, p. 379, 
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weighed every month, were folded every night, and treated alike 
in all refpects. ‘The following was the general refult of the expe- 
riment: ~ . 
Sheep. £- s d. per week per theep. 
Dorfet, 5, paid for 48 weeks, 4 8 9, or near 43d. 





























Glocefter, 5s, 4 4 1, 4:d. 
Mendip, Ss — 317 4 4d. 
Southdown, 4, - 218 7, - 33d. 
Wilts, - Ss 29 9 2d. 
Leicefter 5, 2 1 7s 2d. and 





Is. 7d. Over. 

Mr. B. appears to have conduted his experiment with great 
accuracy and judgment. We now proceed to the 

' Ercutu Votume, which opens with an ‘ Introduction’ by the 
fecretary, Mr. Matthews, containing an account of various topics 
of experiment and obfervation, which have engaged the attention 
of the fociety fince the publication of the preceding volume. An 
object, which has been purfued with peculiar and unabated affiduity, 
is the enclofure of wafte neglected lands: the ingenious fecretary, 
in this elaborate and well-written introduction, has difcuffed the 
propriety of this important meafure with candour and acutenefs. 
The common objections, which are urged againft the principle of 
enclofure, are ftated at large, and are replied to with much anima- 
tion and fuccefs: after which, the numerous advantages, which it 
is almoft mathematically demonitrable muft of neceflity accrue, 
as well to the poor as to the rich, are expatiated on with feeling 
and with ardour. In the following extract is mentioned one 
advantage neceflarily attendant on the general enctofure of watte- 
lands, which of itfelf would counterbalance a variety of objec- 
tions ; and which, if the poor cottagers were made fenfible of it, 
would greatly contribute to the popularity of the meafure. 

Introd. pr. xxiv.—‘ An increafe of the number of well-in- 
ftrucied labourers, is confefledly much wanted; and nothing can 
bid fairer for a general alteration in this important matter, than a 
new occafion for building cottages, and fetting examples of neat- 
nefs, andcomfortable accommodation. Such new occafions mutt 
naturally arife among the effects of a general inclofure of wafte and 
neglected lands. hen we confider modern improvements, in the 
elegant fimplicity of building, which has taken plact of late years, 
and the emulation in ufeful arrangement and tafte, which a ge- 
neral enney would occafion, we may venture to predict the 
moft pleafing and happy effects from fuch an occurrence. The 
mew and extenfive example would naturally become a marked 
excellence in the country. As the occafional improvement of a 
few houfes in an old and incommodious town, leads graduall 


‘to more general neatnefs, (when repairs become wanted) fo 


the old country cottages and miferable huts, in which indo-, 
Jence, dejection, difeate, and indelicacy, have been long pro- 

gated, will gradually become improved and re-built ; and the 
allotment of land fer ufeful garden purpofes will become increafed, 
to the nf iggy of the inhabitants in the effential articles of 
induilry, health, decency, ordes, and contentment! The county 
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would thus by degrees, and perhaps not by flow ones ncither, 
acquire a new face of civilization, refpeStability, and ornament.’ 

Mr. atthews proceeds to make fome ufeful obfervations on 
buildings in general, and atrempts to account for that fcarcenefs 
of combnaihe accommodation for the labouring poor, which is 
fo truly difcreditable to our land-holders. After having ftated 
the influence of domeftic neatnefs on agricultural operations, 
the following remarks occur refpe‘ting the workman, which are 
too juft and valuable to be overiooked : 

Introd. p. xxxi.—‘ If he be accompanied in his labour by 
one or more of his own children, they will natdrally emu- 
late the ta(te of their father—and they will io general not fail to 
carry thofe ideas of ufeful exactnefs, alternately, from their cot- 
tage to the field, and from the field to their cottage. But if the 
cottage be fo fmall, or ill-contrived, fo fhattered and miferable, 
in its lights and covering, and ill-accommodated with garden 
ground, that it cannot be made healthful, pleafant, or profitable, 
they have not a reafonable motive to delight in it, or to exercife 
ingenuity and induitry about it, in their morning and evening 
hours. Indeed, generally fpeaking, fuch miferable cribs have 
feldom any quantity of ground to exercife ingenuity and induftry 
upon. A piece of potatoe ground is, perhaps, got at a diftance: 
—this is inconvenient, by occafioning a walte of time—it detaches 
too much the eye of the father from his family—if he delight in 
his garden, it is in the wrong place—order and harmony at his 
home are the lefs preferved—his hut is the leaft object of his 
liking—it receives no regular fhare of his fhort attentions—he re- 
turns to it in the dark, merely as to a den, in which he may lie 
down—and from which hé may depart again as foon as he can 
open his eyes. 

‘ But, give toa young man, about to fettle in a life of ufeful 
country labour, the requiutes for domeftick fixture and country en- 
joyment; give him, at a reafonable rent, fuch as may pay the 
builder four per cent. for his money judicioufly laid out, a cot- 
tage, fimply, but neatly and conveniently built, with two or three 
fleeping rooms, in one of which his wife may lie-in with detached 
decency—give him a well of water—or place him by the fide of 
a running ftream—give him at leaft half an acre of adjoining 
ss give him an affurance of continuance, and of con- 
ftant employ, on condition of his induftry and general good con= 
_ duét; and you will mot likely lay che foundation of much hap- 

pinefs, and much refpectability—fix for life a faithful and grateful 
fervant—and add to the ftrength of the country by the moft 
healthy population. A fum, perhaps not exceeding sol. or 6ol. 
thus laid out, at moderate intereft, may do all this!—For thé 
fum of sool. or 6ool. laid out together, (which to many gentle= 
men would be no inconvenience) or at different times, (which to 
others might be more agreeable) may be produced a little colony 
of labourers, living in neatnefs and comfort; a picture which, 
jn the mind of a benevolent obferver, would be a more lively and 
leafing ornament than all the fupetfluous horfes, and all the dog- 
feunsis in the univerfe. ter annual expence of this ore 
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and humane eftablifhment, reckoning the moft ftrictly, would be 
only the difference between four per cent. for a fmall fum of 
money, and what it might be fuppofed to produce by other 
common means, out of\trade! Suppofe one per cent. on the 
average were loft: this, in figures, makes a finking on ten cot- 
tages, of sl. per annum!—Suppofe, in the extreme, that two 
per cent. can be loft; this would not amount to half the expence 
of one unncceflary horfe—or one foct boy in livery! But when 
we confider the advantages of poflefling fuch a fet of tenants, as 
labourers, and the fuperior pleafure of beholding their happinefs, 
the fcale will abundantly turn in favour of cur object.’ 

Obfervations occur on a variety of other fubjects in this in- 
troduction, which in many points of view is highly creditable ta 
it’s author. 

Art. 1. Difquifitions concerning different Varieties of woolbearing 
Animals, and other Particulars conneGled with that Subjed, by Fames 
Anderfon, LL.D. F.R.S.—-After having mentioned in general terms 
our obligations to Dr. Pallas, for difcoveries relative to the va- 
rieties of fheep, Dr. A. tiates, that they may all be reduced to one 
or other of the three following claffes, or the mongrel breeds re- 
fulting from an intermixture with each other. ¢ Firft clafs: wool- 
bearing fheep, properly fo called. Second clafs: hair-bearin 
fheep, whofe pile is long in the ftaple, and of a quality that * 
mits of being employed in many manufactures, nearly for the 
fame purpofes as wool. Third clafs: fheep that carry fhort thick 
hair, which in no refpect refembles wool of any fort.” Among 
the firit clafs, which comprehends a great many of the varieties of 
fheep found in Britain, and throughout the greateft part of Europe, 
* there is found intermixed with the wool in different proportions, 
a kind of fhort, opaque, brittle, unelaftic hair, ufually of a dead 
white or chalky colour.’ In fome places it is called fichel hair, 
in others, 4imps: this fort of hair is in fome meafure feparable 
from the wool, as it does not loofen from the fkin with it. The 
fecond clafs, the hair bearing fheep, are fearcely to be found 
among manufaéturing nations, * but they are reared in preference 
to the wool-bearing fort among the ruffians, and other northern 
nations, where the fkins of fheep, with the fleece on, are ufed 
for clothing, as they are found to be much more durable.’ Be- 
tween this clafs and the former, there are fo many varieties, and 
the fhades of diilinction, notwithfanding the apparent facility of 
difcriminating wool from hair, are fo faint, that the difference ig 
not always very perceptible. Dr. A. has given fuch charace 
teriftics as he conceives are fufficiently accurate to be relied on. 

Of the third clafs we have na breeds in Britain, but that 
fuch fheep do exift, it is indifpytable. pe. 10,—* So little are 
they known indeed in this country, and fo little is it fufpeéted 
here that fuch an animal exilts, that I was not a little furprifed 


‘when | firft faw one of this kind, and therefore examined it with 


a good deal of attention. This creature was on board a danifa 
Eaft-India fhip that put into Leith roads laf feafon, and was 
bought, with feveral pthers of the fame fort, as they affured me, 
in the ifland of Madagafcar, It was a ram of a good fize, and 

| wag 
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was covered all over with a thick coat of fhort thick -ftiff hairs, 
like that of a horfe, but rather itronger in the pile and fhorter. 
The colour was a fine brown, the hair lay clofe to the thin, and 
was very fmooth and glofly, like the coat of a well-drefled horfe 
4in fine order. They affured me that it had never had any other 
covering on it but what I faw, and that all its companions were 
of the fame fort.’ 

From the certain exiftence, then, of one clafs of animals, fome 
breeds of which produce wool, and other breeds produce nothing , 
but fhort hair, in no refpects refembling wool, Dr. A. infers, 
that in other clafles of animals, a fimilar diverfity may take place ; 
anc in corroboration of his inference, he enumerates varicties 
of dogs, goats, hogs, and cattle, which are faid to produce 
fome {pecies of wool. Pp. 19.—* The mu ox, of Hudfon’s- 
Bay.—This animal is much better known to me than the for- 
mer, as I had the defcription from a gentleman in Edinburgh 
who lived many years in Hudfon’s-Bay, and who has feen thou- 
fands of them, dead and alive. he whole body of this creature, 
which is as large as a middle-fized ox with us, is covered over 
with a very clofe tleece of long, foft, flexible hatr, of a fine qua- 
lity, which might be emploved in manufactures for many of the 
fame purpofes as wool ; beneath that hair, and towards its roots, 
lies another coat of exceeding fine wool, which. could be applied 
in fabricks of the fineft quality. It has been fpun and worked 
into gloves and ftockings, which are faid to be foft as ilk. The 
buffaloe wool inclofed, | fhewed to the gentleman, who faid it was 
nothing like fo fine as that of the mufk ox.’ 

Dr. A. concludes, on the whole, that fince the inhabitants of 
Europe have derived great advantages from felecting the wool-bear- 
ing breeds of fheep, and rearing them in place of the f{mooth-haired 
fort, they might derive, perhaps equal advantages, did they dif- 
cover wool-bezring varicties of other domeilic animals which com- 
monly produce hair, and rear the former in preterence to the 
latter *. 

Mr. Pryce’s communication on the Orchefton meadow-grafs is 
ingenious and philofophical ; the very extraordinary fertility of 
this celebrated meadow has often excited fpeculation. Mr, P., 
diffatisied with the caufes to which it had hitherto been afcribed, 
pavewy a {pade and mattock, and with the afliftance of an intel- 
igent labourer who was well acquainted with the fpot, dug into 
the moft fertile part of the meadow, the leaft fertile part, and 
into that where the fertility was moderate. On ftriking into the 
firft, at the depth of three or four inches was found a bed of 
Joofe flints, unmixed with foil, and into which. no roots pene- 
trated. Where the product was moderate, the bed of flints was 
found at about a foot below the furface; where it was leaft lux- 
uriant, no flints were found at all. It is. to be obferved, that this 
meadow is moft productive when covered with water great part 





* Dr. A., we believe, has publithed a tranilation of Dr. Pallas’s 
Treatife on Sheep. ; 
E4 ' of 
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of the winter; and it appears to be moft produétive where the 
flints lie neareft the furface. The long gra/s, which is nourifhed 
by a fucceffion of roots, fearcely penetrates an inch below the 
furface *. 

p. 44.—=° Thefe circumftances, which differ from common 
cafes, feem to point to fome powerful agent in vegetation, col- 
le€&ted by the water, the progrefs of which is ftopped by the 
flints, and not fuffered to penetrate deep into the ground. 
~ © It is well known, that rain water, efpecially that of thunder 
fhowers, or water expofed to the influence: of the atmofphere, 
where the elementary fire or eleétrical matter abounds, is much 
more fertilizing than that which is drawn from a well. It is alfo 
known, that water attracts, and is a great conduétor of elettrical 
matter; and I conccive that flints, like glafs, are non-conductors, 
or bodies which will in great meafure flop its progres. 

¢ It will not then be difficult to underftand that the electrical 
matter, conveyed in the water, inftead of penetrating deep into 
the ground, is obftructed by the flints +, and collected about the 
roots of the graffes, where it enters, and becomes a mott active 
and powerful agent in vegetation.’ 

Whether Mr. P.’s hypothefis be fatisfactory or not, it is at 
leaftingenious. 

‘Mr. South’s plan of a ‘ cheap and efficacious ventilator for 
preferving corn on fhip-board,’ is ingenious and ufeful, but with- 
out the afliftance of a plate, any defcription would be unintelli- 
whl oT 1K Pee your 
. Art. 10 contains ¢ a detail of feyeral experiments, with ob- 
fervations of the effels of gypfum or plafter of Paris, as a manure 
for fainfoin, cow-grafs, ‘toch clover, &c.” Thefe experiments 
were made by a gentleman of Kent in the years 1792, 1793, and 
1794, upon light loams and poor calcareous foils, particularly 
chalk ones; the refult of thefe experiments was extremely flat- 
tering. 

; The next article * on waftes and enclofures,’ is introduced 
by the following paragraph: p. 99.—* As the fubjeé of inclo- 
fures, under the powers of a general inclofure bill, has en- 
gaged of late, sad very defervedly, much publick and private 
attention, it is prefumed the following extracts from COUNTY 
SURVEYS, re{pecting wafte lands in thofe counties, will be ac- 
ceptable to many of our readers; efpecially as they are accom- 
panied by feafonable refictiions on the important advantages of 





* * Camden, in his Britannia, {peaks [concerning this meadow] 
of its producing grafs twenty-four feet long, which he calls ‘* gra- 
men caninum [upinum longiffimum nondum defcriptum” ~ 

* +’ The learned and celebrated Dr. Ingenhouz, of Vienna, 
has informed the writer that he has made experiments on flints, 
which prove them to be non-conductors, or budics which ftop the 
progrets of electrical matter. He thinks that the intelligence’ con- 
veyed in this paper is very important; and concurs with the 
writer in accounting for the fertility of the meadow.’ 

bh ir Satie eek eno inclofure,? 
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inclofure.” ‘Next follow one hundred and forty pages of extraéls! 
This is book-making with a vengeance. 

To Mr. Davis was adjudged the premium which the fociety 
offered for the beft effay on the moft practicable mode of giving 
an equitable compenfation for tithes. We lament, that it is not 
in our power to ftate at large the reafons on which the mode is 
founded, which Mr. D., in this ingenious eflay, has advifed; we 
are prohibited by the limits of our Review. We may be allowed, 
however, to give the outlines of the plan. After fome flight hif- 
torical information on the fubject of tithes, and fome pertinent 
obfervations on the various modes of payment which at prefent 
prevail, Mr. D., who has long and aétively been employed in 
fettling commutations for tithes under enclofure acts of parliament, 
offers his reafons for the opinion, that the price of eheat alone is 
an improper ratio by which to fix the value of al/tithes. ¢ It is 
not only evident,’ fays he, ‘ that the price of wheat does not 
govern the price of ai// the other titheable articles, but it is evi- 
dent that the price of wheat fluctuates lefs than any other neceflary 
of life, if taken on an average for any twenty years together ;” 
but the value of every commutation for tithes ought to fluctuate 
with the rife and fall of every commodity, as far as the cafe will 
admit, which is fubject to tithes: Jdariey and oats, as well as 
wheat, form the principal produce of arable land which is fubjec& 
to tithes, the commutation for which, therefore, fhould be re- 
gulated by the value of all thofe forts of grain. With refpect to 

rafs land, Mr. D. offers ftrong reafons for his opinion that butter’ 
is that fingle commodity, of a conftant, invariable quality, of 
daily, regular, indifpenfible confumption in quantity; on -the 
price of which, more than on the price of cheefe, wool, calves, 
lambs, hay or any thing eife, the price of every other production 
of grafs lands depends. 

Pp. 255.—* If therefore dutter be, as I confider it to be, the 
only fingle commodity, by which the tithes of all .the produc- 
tions of grafs lands can be regulated, in fettling a commuta- 
tion for the tithes of fuch lands; I propofe, that the clerk of 
every market in Great Britain fhou!d be directed to make a weekly 
return of the price of mi/k-butter in fuch market, in the fame manner 
as the returns of the prices of. corn are made. And that in every 
commutation for tithes, the cemmiffioners be direéted to enquire, 
firft, the feveral proportions of tithes arifing in each parith, from 
wheat, barley, and oats, and other produdiions of arable land; and 
alfo the proportion arifing from the different produdions of grafs 
land; and then fhould ftate what were the returns in the London 
Gazette, on the average of the year preceding, of the prices of 


wheat, barley, and oats, and alfo of the price of milk-butter, in that | \ 


county. 

* That the juftices of the peace for each county fhould, yearly, 
at their Epiphany feffions, publifh an account of the average 
prices of wheat, barley, and oats, and alfo of milk-butter, taken from 
the London Gazette for the year preceding, for that county, 
And that the difference in the prices between the year then laft paft, and 


the year in whith the commutation was made, foould be the ratio by 
9 which 
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avbich the tithes to be received from every landholder foould be ree 
gxlated for the year, ending at the enfuing Eafier; in like manner as 
commutations are now fettled and regulated daily under inclofure 
acts, by a ratio deduced from the price of wheat alone.’ 

Mr. Locke’s ¢ hiftorical account of the marfh-lands of the county 
of Somerfet’ contains fome curious and interetting information ; 
from the whole of his fatement, it appears, ¢ that marfh-lands. 
doubled their value every century for the firit four hundred years 
after the conqueft ; and from the reformation to the fcotch re+ 
bellion in 1745 they were doubled every fifty years; but from 
that time to the prefent they became more than doubled in every 
twenty-five years.’ This ferely is a vety flattering retrof{pect to 
the landlords, and will operate as a ftrong encouragement to ju- 
dicious cultivation, 

Art. 15. An accurate Mode of buying and felling Wheat by weight. 
This article is communicated by Mr. Woods, who has illuftrated his 
mode by a table, fhowing the value of a load of wheat of any given 
weight, from 2cwt. to 2cwt. 24lb. the fack, calculated from 81. 

er. load progreflively to 241. per load. Jt is to be regretted, that 
hie fuch mode as that which Mr. W. has fuggefted, has not long 
ago been adopted in the fale and purchafe of wheat. 

A few minor communications fucceed, till we arrive at Dr. An- 
derfon’s letter to fir John Sinelair, relative to the premium of 
1000l., which was voted by parliament to Mr. Elkington for his 
improved method of draining. It is pretty gencrally agreed now, 
that Dr. Anderfon has the merit of original invention on this fub- 
jet; his letter to fir John Sinclair is written in a very gentleman- 
like manner ; it ftates his own claim firmly, without detraéting 
from the merit of Mr. Elkington, or onerating him with the charge 
of piracy. 

Mr. Wagftaffe’s * preparation of feed-corn’ is truly valuable ; 
‘an common with many other farmers, whofe crops were fubje® 
to that difeafe which 1s known by the names of /wut, /oot- brand, 
&c., he tried the various nofrums for it’s deitruétion, which 
different quack agriculturalifts had recommended: at laft, from 
the recommendation of an intelligent farmer, Roger Treftry, of 
Devonfhire, the following proceis was fuccefsfully adopted for it’s 
prevention. 

P. 314.—* The means are fimple, and no other than immerfing 
the feed in pure water, and repeatedly fcouring it therein, juft be- 
fore it is lovin, or dibbled on the foil; whether well, fpring, or 
river water, be ufed, it is indifferent, but repeated ftirring and 
change of water is effential to remove the poffible particles of infec- 
tion that may have imperceptibly adhered to the feed: thus puri- 
fied, the fubfequent crop will be perfect in itfelf, and its feed (Iam 
perfuaded) fucceflively fo likewife, if there are no adjacent fields 
from whence this contamination may be wafted. Before I give you . 
a feries of experiments which have confirmed to me the complete 
cure of the difeafe ia queftion, permit me to obferve, that many 

ears fince, believing that this corrupt fubftance of fmut occafioned 
its perpetuation, I took fome grains of wheat from a ftock that had 


been known not to be affected with fmut; thefe grains I met" 
wi 
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with its duft, and the fucceeding fummer confirmed my opinion, as 
near half the produce was fmut-balls.’—From a variety of judicious 
experiments it appears, that the fimple cleanfing of feed-cormg is am 
invariable preventative of the fmut. 

In Article xxviii is given a very accurate and interefting account 
of the new gaol at Dorchefter; three neatly-executed plates accom- 
panying it, of plans and elevations of it’s different parts. 

We have purpofely omitted to enumerate the many papers which 
thefe volumes contain on the cultivation of potatoes, on the cure 
of the curl, &c.; not that they are deftitute of information, for 
almoft any of them, perhaps, may be confulted with advantage ; 
but the fubjeét has beon fo repeatedly treated on in our review of 
former volumes of this,' and of the Adelphi Society, that we did 
not conceive any adequate advantage could arife from extending 
this article, already long, with any difquifitions on the fubjeé. 

Refpedcting the objeé&t and perfevering affiduity of the Bath So- 
ciety, we have frequently fpoken in terms of high approbation ; and 
the volumes, which we have juft been reviewing, amply authorize a 
repetition of that praife. When publication is in view, we’muft 
take the liberty, however, of intimating the neceflity, even of 
faftidious feleétion, from that mafs of papers which no doubt are 
communicated to the fociety. The pra¢tical farmer is bewildered ia 
the choice of books; he is frightened at the vaft load of publica- 
tions which are offered for his perufal. The Bath Society will of 
courfe be cautious not to increafe his perplexity, and will prefer 
thofe communications, which are diftinguifhed by concife and fimple 
information, to their more laboured and elaborate difquifitions. 
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Arr. x. A Segond Differtation on Fever, containing the Hiftory 
and Method of Treatment of a regular Tertian Intermittent. By 
G. Fordyce, M.p. F.R.s. &c. 8vo. 156 p. Pr. 3s. Johnfon. 


1798. 

Dr. Forpyce here proceeds, on the plan which has been al- 
ready noticed *, to defcribe thofe appearances that are neceflary for 
conftituting a regular tertian fever, and to point out the manner 
of treating them. The hiflory of fymptoms is minute and par- 
ticular, and fhows, that the doétor has marked their progrefs with 
much precifion and nicenefs of attention. 

Although the doctor may be frequently right in the following 
pofition, we are afraid the exceptions will be more than he feems 
willing to admit. 

P. 1§.——* It has been often obferved, that regular tertians clear ‘ 
the conftitution of all other difeafes, and certainly on a good 
foundation. If a perfon, for inftance, from twenty-five to forty 
years of age, fhould be afflicted with rheumatifm, which is be- 
eome habitual, and a regular tertian fhould take place, after it 
has gone through its courfe the rheumatifm no longer recurs on 






















a See Apalyt. Rev, Vol, xx, p. 379. 
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the fame expofure to cold or moifture, as it would have done if no 
fuch difeafe had taken place. 
‘ If a perfon has been fubje& to indigeftion, flatulency, or difs 
ofition to acidity in the ftomach and inteftines, after the tertian 
has gone through its natural progrefs, thefe appearances in the 
inteftinal canal nolonger take place. Sometimes, habitual inflam- 
mation, or cutaneous eruptions, leave the patient during the courfe 
of aregular tertian, and do not afterwards return, although this 
more rarely happens than in other habitual difeafes. So epilepfy, 
hyfteric affeGiion, and all other difeafes which have become habi- 
tual, are in many inftances removed. In many of thefe cafes, 
however, no alteration is made by a tertian, and it likewife hap- 
pens, that fuch difeafes are alleviated, although not entirely carried 


A little farther on, we meet with an obfervation that is far from 
holding out a bright profpect to the phyfician. The author tells 
us, (Pp. 18.) that he has * never feen nor can himfelf conceive any 
caufe why a fimple paroxyfm of fever fhould go through its three 
flages, and terminate in health, much lefs why a regular tertian 
fhould begin, grow gradually more perfect, continue for fome time 
in vigour, then gradually r ae and go off; nor after fo many 
conjectures which have becn thrown away on this fubject, does he 
expect that the caufe of this will be known in his time.’ 

Jn confidering the treatment of this difeafe, the doctor goes 
at fome length into the nature of food, and the proper modes of 
adminiilering it. On each of thefe he offers many ufeful Rints. 
With refpect to the periods of taking food, however, he may, per-. 
haps, by fome, be thought a little Reigaiee, if not vifionary. 

We fhall prefent the reader with his plan of proceeding. 

p.43.—* To give an example ina regular tertian, whofe pa- 
roxy{ms take place at ten in the morning, and where the intermif- 
. fions have become reguiar and perfect. On the day on which the 
patient is perfectly free from the difeafe ; breakfait in the morning 
may be, where the patient is accuftomed to it, tea with milk and 
fugar, and bread with butter, not rendered empyreumatic with 
heat. The dinner, foup, fifh, and meat, with fruits, all of fuch 
kinds as have been enumerated; byt this variety only where the 
patient has been accuftomed toit. The fupper may confift of po- 
tatoes or rice, and milk, fago, or other things of the fame kind, 
with a moderate quautity of wine. 

‘ If the patient fhould fleep during the night before the pa- 
roxy{m, nothing but a bafon of barley-water fhould be given at 
fix or eight inthe morning. If inftead of ten the paroxy{m fhould 
not come on till twelve, or later, tea with bread and butter, or 
fuch other food may be given at eight inthe morning. If the pa- 
roxy{m fhould take place at ten, it will probably go off by eight 
in the evening; and the patient when he feels eafy fhould eat 
fago, barley boiled down with a moderate quantity of wine, arid 
bread with milk, &c. 

‘ When intermiffions again become irregular, towards the end 
of the difeafe no folid animal food whatever fhould be employed, 
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but only fuch as are proper at the beginning of the difeafe, ia 
more liberal quantity. 

* To conclude, for the firft fortnight food of eafy digeflion 
fhould be ufed; afterwards more nourifhing food, according to 
the perfection of the intermiffions ; again food of eafier digeition 
when they grow imperfect towards the end.’ 

This matter is fill more clearly explained in the fubfequent 

affage. ; 
‘ a poral The only food proper, where the difeafe puts on the 
appearance of continued fever at the beginning, excepting that 
exacerbations do not take place in the evening, are folutions of 
farinaceous matter: where there are crifes at the beginning, al- 
though very imperfect,- farinaceous matter in fubitance coagulated 
and boiled down again until foft, fhould form the nourifliment : 
if the crifis at firft fhould be nearly perfect, the food during the 
firft, or even fecond week, fhould be farinaceous matter, and 
fruits; but in the fecond or third week, if the crifis thould be- 
come perfeét, or nearly fo, milk not coagulated, and animal broth 
may be at firft added, and fometimes folid animal food of eafy 
digeftion. When the crifis becomes perfe& on the day on which 
the paroxyfm does not take place, according to the fate of the 
patient, food fhould be exhibited nearly in the fame manner as in 


‘ health. No folid food of any kind, and of fluids only folutions 


of farinaceous matter, fhould be allowed for eight hours before 
the coming on of the paroxy{m. After the paroxy{m is over, 
farinaceous matter in a folid form, broths or milk may be made ufe 
of on the day of the paroxy{m; and finally, the ftomach fhould be 
kept free from noxious matter by emetics.’ | 

The remarks and cautions refpecting the ufe of purgatives are 
certainly founded on juft obfervation. 

The obfervations on tone, and the means of reftoring it when 
loft, as well as thofe on exercife, and the manner of employing it, 
are philofophical and juft. We have long thought with the au- 
thor, that many of the remedies adminiilered with the view of re- 
ttoring ftrength were of little real advantage. 

The direttions for the exhibition of cinchona, and fome other 
remedies in the fever, may generally be confulted with advantage 
by practitioners. In this part, we have noticed a few conclufions 
which arecurious. The aurhor fays, (Pp. 128.).‘ that the bark of 
the cinchona, and probably all the medicines that aét in a fimilar 
manner, have no power of taking off a fever when prefent, but 
only a power of preventing the return; or if they have any action 
on a fever when prefent, they tend to prolong it,,and prevent a 
perfect crifis from taking place.’ 

Another is, (P. 133,) * that if the cinchona be exhibited in fuch 
@ manner as not to prevent the return of the paroxyfms in the 
courfe of a few intermiffions, that its effect is generally loft, and 
that it never can be exhibited afterwards in any dofe, or in any 
manner fo as to produce its effect in the manner it would have 
done if employed in a proper dofe and mode from the firft. Fre- 
quently its power of preventing the return of the paroxyfin is 


totally loft, and therefore it is of the utmoft importence to ufe it 
é at 
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at the beginning in fuch preparations and quantities as to be ef. 
fe&ual.’ 

And at page 153, we are told, that ‘ there feems to be a great 
error in the view of remedies employed in fever; practitioners 
frequently making no diftin@tion between thofe ufed to cure the 
difeafe itfelf, and thofe employed to remove accidents that have 
arifen in it, although fuch diltinétions are extremely neceflary to 
be made. If, for example, in the courfe of a tertian, a pleurify 
fhould happen to arife, taking away a quantity of blood would be 
a powerful remedy for the pleurify, but although the pleurify 
were removed, the intermittent tertian would go through ‘its 
courfe juft as if no blood had been taken away, excepting that the 
patient would be rendered weaker.’ 

How often the doéor has feen pleurify take place in the courfe 
of a tertian fever, we are not here informed; we are difpofed to 
believe, that it has not been very frequently. 

This, like moft of the author's tracts, contains much ingenious 
reafoning, and fome novelty of remark, 


Arr. x1. - Medical Reports, on the EffeGs of Water, cold and warm, 
as a Remedy in Fever, and Febrile Difeafes; whether applied to the 
Surface of the Body, or ufed as a Drink: with Obfervations on the 
Nature of Fever, and on-the Effects of Opium, Alcobel, and Inanition. 
By James Currie, M.p. F.R.s. &c. 8vo. 314 pages, Price 6s. 
boards. Liverpool, M‘Creery; London, Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


Tue records of medicine contain various notices of the fuccefsful 
application of water to the furface of the body, in fever and febrile 
difeafes; and of late, the practice has been frequently followed in 
hofpitals and private houfes. But it has neither been appreciated, nor 
reduced to rule. Our author refers the origin of his trials to a nar- 
rative by Dr. Wright, in the London Medical Journal for 1786. 
This gentleman, having been infected by febrile contagion, caufed 
buckets of fea-water to be thrown over him. He found initant relief; 
and by continuance of the procefs for three days, the fever was 
ftopped. Equally good effeéts were produced on the fame occafion by 


‘the fame method in another cafe. 


Dr. Currie has imitated and improved this practice. His expe- 
rience in low fever is ample; his cafes fair; and we believe, that 
he will have earned the praife of afcertaining the full value of what 
had been ftudied with little care; and of reducing what was before 
altogether vague, to a certain rule. Here is the flatement of that 
rule. 

- Pp. 15.—* The exacerbation ufually occurs in the afternoon, or 
evening, the remiffion towards morning. ‘ Thefe exacerbations are 
marked by increafed flufhing, thirft, and reftlefinefs. If the heat 
of the patient be, at fuch times, taken by the thermometer, it 
will be found to have rifen one or two degrees in the central parts’ 


of the body, above the average heat of the fever, and ftill more on 


the extremiies.—The fafeft and moft advantageous time for ufing 
the afperfion or affufion of cold water, is when the exacerbation 
is at its height, or immediately after its declination is on 
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and this has led me almoft always to direét it to be employed from 
fix to nine o’clock in the evening; but it may be fafely ufed at any 
time of the day, «when there is no fenfe of chillinefs prefent, whem the 
beat of the furface is fteadily above what is natural, and when there is 
no general or profufe per/piration —Thefe particulars are of the utmoft 
importance. 

“1. If the afperfion of cold water on the furface of the body be 
ufed during the cold ftage of the paroxyfm of fever, the refpiration 
is nearly fufpended ; the pulfe becomes fluttering, feeble, and of an 
incalculable frequency ; the furface and extremities become doubly 
cold and fhrivelled, and the patient feems to ftruggle with the pan 
of inftant diffolution. I have no doubt, from what I have obferved, 
that in fuch circumftances, the repeated affufion of a few buckets of 
cold water would extinguifh life. This remedy fhould therefore 
never be ufed when any confiderable fenfe of chillinefs is prefent, even 
though the thermometer, applied to the trunk of the body, fhould 
indicate a degree of heat greater than ufual. : 

‘2. Neither ought it to be ufed when the heat meafured by the ther- 
mometer is lefs than, or even only equal to the natural heat, though the 
patient fhould feel no degree of chillinefs. ‘This is fometimes the 
cafe towards the laft ftages of fever, when the powers of life are too 
weak to fuftain, or react ander, fo powerful a fimulus. 

‘ 3. It is alfo neceffary to abftain from the ufe of this remedy when 
the body is under profufe perfpiration, and this caution is more im- 
portant in proportion to the continuance of this Pee Ae Tn 
the commencement of perfpiration, efpecially if it has been broaght 
on by violent exercife, the affufion of cold water on the naked body, 
or even immerfion in the cold bath, may be hazarded with little 
rifque, and fometimes may be reforted to with great benefit. After 
the perfpiration has continued fome time and flowed freely, efpe- 
cially if the body has remained at reft, either the affufion or immer- 
fion are attended with danger, even though the heat of the body at 
the moment of ufing them be greater than natural.—Perfpiration is 
always a cooling procefs in itfelf, but in bed it is often prolonged by 
artificial means, and the body is prevented from cooling under it to 
the natural degree, by the load of heated clothes. When the heat 
has been thus artificially kept up, a pra¢titioner, judging by the ia- 
formation of his thermometer only, may be led into error. In this 
fituation, however, I have obferved that the heat finks rapidly on the 
expofure of the furface of the body even to the external air, and 
that the application of cold water, either by affufion or immerfion, 
is accompanied by a lofs of heat and a deficiency of re-aétion, which 
are altogether inconfiftent with fafety.—Each of thefe points will be 
illuftrated more fully in the fequel. : 

« Under thefe reftri€tions the cold affufion may be ufed at any 
period of afever; but its effects will be more falutary in proportion 
as it is ufed more early.’ 

The internal ufe of cold water is governed by the fame laws, and 
fo is it’s ufe in febrile diforders, as the fmall-pox, concerning which 
fome facts occur in tne prefent publication. 

To the confiderations on fovat fucceeds an inu'ry concerning 


the difeafe that arifes from dyinking cold liquids after fevere —_, 
¢ 
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at the beginning in fuch preparations and quantities as to be ef- 


feftual.’ 

And at page 153, we are told, that ¢ there feems to be a great 
error in the view of remedies employed 1n tever ; praciitioners 
frequently makine no diftinétion between thofe ufed to cure the 
we employed to remove accidents that have 


difeafe itfelf, and thofe 
arifen in it, althouch fuch diitin¢tions are extremely neceflary to 
be made. If, for example, in the courfe of a tertian, a pleunfy 


hould happen to arife, taking away a quantity of blood would be 


\ 


a powerful remedy for the plearify, bat although the pleunfy 
were removed, the intermittent tertian would go through its 
courfe jutt as if no blood had been taken away, excepting that the 
patic nt would be rendered weaker.’ 

How often the doctor kas feen pleurify take place in the courfe 
of a tertian fever, we are not here informed; we are difpofed to 
believe, that it has not been very frequently. 

Chis, like molt of the author's tracts, contains much ingenious 
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Art. xt. Medical Reports, on the Effeds of Water, cold and warm, 
asak. Yan Fever, and Pebr of Difea les ; whether applied to the 
Sur fai the Bowy, or uled as a Drink: with Obfervations on the 


Nature of Fever, and o2 the Effe&s of Opium, Alcohol, and Inanition. 

By James Currie, M.p. r.r.s. &c. 8vo. 314 pages. Price Os. 

boards. Liverpool, M‘Creery; London, Cadell and Davies. 1797. 

"Tue records cf medicine contain various notices of the fuccefsful 

application of water to the furface of the body, in fever and febrile 
' 


difeafes; and of, late, the practice has been frequently followed in 


hofpitals and private houles. But it has neither been appreciated, nor 
reacuced to rule. Our author 3 i@rs t! = origin of his trials to a nare 
rative by Dr. Wright, in the London Medical Journal for 1786. 
Phis gentleman, having been infeed by febrile contagion, cauted 
buckets of fea-water to be thrown over him. He found inftant relief; 
and by continuance of the procefs for three days, the fever was 
fiopped. Equally good efe&s were produced on the fame occafion by 
the fame method in another cafe. 

Dr. Currie has imitated and improved this praétice. His expe- 
rience in low fever is ample; his cafes fair; and we believe, that 
he will have earned the praife of afcertaining the full value of what 
had been ftudied with little care; and of reducing what was before 
altogether vague, toa certain rule. Here is the ftlatement of that 
rule. 

p. 1§.—* The exacerbation ufually occurs in the afternoon, or 
evening, the remifiion towards morning. Thefe exacerbations are 
marked by increafed flufhing, thirft, and refileffnefs. If the heat 
of the patient be, at fuch times, taken by the thermometer, it 
will be found to have rifen one or two degrees in the central parts 
of the body, above the average heat of the fever, and ftill more on 
the extremities.—The fafeit and moft advantageous time for ufing 
the aipertion or affufion of cold water, is when the exacerbation 
as at its height, or immediately after its declination is begun ; 

and 
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and this has led me almoft always to dire& it to be employed from 

fix to nine o’clock in the evening; but it may be fafely ufed at any 

time of the day, when there is no jenfe of cf illinefs prejent, avben the 
- , rs 


Acat of the jurface is Readily above what is natural, and when there is 
. r/piration.—TVhele particulars are of the utmoft 


il or profufe p: 
importance. 
«1, If the afperfion of cold water on the furface of the body be 
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incalculable frequency; the furface and extremities become doubly 
cold and fhrivelled, and the patient feems to ftruggle with the pangs 
of infant difolution. I have no doubt, from what | have obferved, 
that in fuch circumftances, the repeated affufion of a few buckets of 
cold water would extinguifh life. ‘This remedy fhould therefore 
never be ufed when any confiderable fenfe of chilline/s is prefent, even 
though the thermometer, applied to the trunk of the body, fhould 
indicate a degree of heat greater than ufual. 

‘2. Neither ought it to be ufed when the heat meafured by the ther- 

nometer is lefs than, or even only equal to the natural heat, though the 

patient fhould feel no degree of chillinefs. ‘This is fometimes the 
cafe towards the laft ftages of fever, when the powers of life are too 
weak to fultain, or reatt under, fo powerful a ftimulus. 

« 3. It is alfo neceflary to abitain from the ufe of this remedy wher 
the body is under profufe perfpiration, and this caution 1s more im- 
portant in proportion to the continuance of this perfpiration. In 
the commencement of perfpiration, efpecially if it has been brought 
on by violent exercile, the affufion of cold water on the naked body, 
Or even immeriion in the cold bath, may be hazarded with little 
rifque, and fometimes may be reforted to with great benefit. After 
she perfpiration has continued fome time and flowed freely, efpe- 
cially if the body has remained at reft, either the affufion or immer- 
fion are attended with danger, even though the heat of the body at 
the moment of ufing them be greater than natura!.—Perfpiration is 
always a cooling procefs in itfelf, but in bed it is often prolonged by 
artificial means, and the bedy is prevented from cooling under it to 
the natural degree, by the load of heated clothes. When the heat 
has been thus artificially kept up, a prattitioner, judging by the in- 
formation of his thermometer only, may be led into error. In this 
fituation, however, 1 have obferved that the heat finks rapidly on the 
expofure of the furface of the body even to the external air, and 
that the application of cold water, either by affufion or immerfion, 
is accompanied by a lofs of heat and a deficiency of re-a@tion, which 
are altogether inconfistent with fafety.—Each of thefe points will be 
ulluftrated more fully in the fequel. 

‘ Under thefe reftri€tions the cold affufion may be ufed at any 
period of a fever; but its effects will be more falutary in proportion 
as it is ufed more early.’ 

The internal ufe of cold water is governed by the fame laws, and 
fo is it’s ufe in febrile diforders, as the {mall-pox, concerning which 
fome facts occur in the prefent publication. 

To the confiderations on fever fucceeds an inquiry concerning 
the difeafe that arifes from diinking cold liquids after fevere — 
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We are of opinion, that the author ha: fuccefsfully t treated this im. 
port ant iv hrect t-e——noO imail merit, W hen we adve wie tc > the p< Tplexity 
in which it has been alwavs involved. ihe f:mpie reiuat 15, that the 
f co the furface or ftomach is lefs dangerous, as the 
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Here Dr. C es to interpofe refleions on the cold bath in 
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PrP. 15O.— of a peculiar kind, is then the firlt operation 


arteries; but re ¢ v of the extreme vefiels, and the capul- 
ry = 1 -- I a8) L accum ation of bleod on ihe 

heart and lungs—the re-action of thofe orrans—the co of 
morbid heatmand of morbid affociation.’? ‘Jhis ftrikes us the more, 
as the Jatefiauthor before the prefent, on fever, after poets dif- 
claiming theory, with equal {eemine inconiittency, produces the 
ay . . , ; ’ ~ ’ 

lame, Oc a doe . We perceive, indeed, that: Dr. C. 
thinks the exrertenced wil obtect little to this view of fever. But 


t not all, that refufe aflent to Dr. C., abfolutely rejeét it? The 
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and of the vartous cavities of the body: the fudden and general 
evaporation carries of a large portion of the morbid heat accumulated 
under the ‘kin; and the healthy aétion of the capillaries and exha- 
lents being reitored, the remaining fuperfluous heat paties off hy 
fentib'e and infentible perfpiration. Ti he itimulus of morbid heat 
and of morbid itnéture ber g removed, the inordinate a¢tion of the 
heart and arterie fubtides, and the harafled. and toil-worn patient 
fink Lif that } ‘aceful fleep Whicn nature has provided as tne folace 
of our pains and ‘orrows. and the reftorer of our ftreneth.’ 


Pan we bhe 
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Wi out dou! t the efrect of co.id will] « hly auint itielf to every 
pohibie Nvypothnelis of tever, that thall be founded 0 1 the actions of 
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ogenuity Wil be found re gunite to dilcover, that fudden cold de- 


ftroys, or toa certain deerce dillurbs, thataGion. The double effed 
jn the above quotation feems not well imagined. The increafe of 
heat is accompat ted, if we rightly conceive the theory, with a re- 
jaxation of {paim. Indeed, ic appears trom Dr, C,’s own thermo- 
metrical 
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metrical pag aI that, during the prevalence of the fuppofed 
conftri€tion, the temperature of the body is feveral degrees delow the 
healthy handard. 

Our author had affirmed that cold ablution, and cold liquors, to a 
certain quantity. are falutary during the excitement produced by 
exertion; and moft falutary at the highef point of excitement. He 
lays itdown, as we have already ftated, that there is a gradation in 
the propricty or extent of the practice, depending upon the occa- 
fional caufe of the heat-producing action of the capillary veffels. 
Now, in the cafe of temperature increafed by mufeular exertion, will 
he contend for the precedence or concomitancy of fpaim? Why 
then thould he introzuce it into the cafe of temperature increafed by 
the exciting caufes of fever? Has he not himfelf warranted us to 
aflume, that we have here only a difference in degree, not a difference 
in kind? ; 

We moft refrain from pufhing thefe interrogations further, in order 
to notice a remark at the foot of p.145. ‘ It appears to me,’ fays 
our author, ‘ that whatever the nature of the vital energy may be, 
it does not 2 act i in a way that admits the relations of quantity to be 
applied to it.” This, we confefs, pafies our underftanding. We 
Cannot cone eive how an action or power in nature can be {o circum 
Ganced, as not ‘ to admit the relations of quantity to be applied to it.’ 
We may not have a meafure for certain adtions or powers; byt how 
they can fail to be greater or lefs, we with the author to explain, if 
he C: in. 

To the fa&s and reafonings concerning ablution with cold or tepid 
water, in which many things worthy of notice occur, be tide thofe 
on which we have touched, are fubjoined two interefting chapters. 


Phe firit treats of the population of Liverpool, and the prevalence 
of tever there: the fecond controverts the doctrine of inhalation by 
the fkin, and is well worth the attention of experimental phyfio- 
’ 7. 
sOClits. 


If the proverb, that one half the world knows not how the other lives, 


needed cor firm: ition, we know not w here ftronger confirmation could 
be found, than in the former of thefe two chapters. Who, that has 
been at anv p2ins to inform himfelf concern ing the great commercial 
town of ccm sete has not heard of it’s healthinefs? It’s accom- 
modations tor thippit ng fearcely ftand higher in the report of fome 


boafte: tan this advantage. Dr. C. quotes from the Liverpool 
Guide, a pote according to which, inteétious fevers are ‘ never 
éxown to prevail.’ He himéelf fays, that the upper claffes of inha- 


bitants are not often {ubjecied to their ravages, p. 201. Bat how 
ftands the fact with regard to the lowett clafs?—Let our author 
anfwer. ; 

Pp. z02.——‘ Of the inhabitants of Liverpool, it is afcertained, that 
about 7,000 live in cellars under ground, and nearly 9,000 in back 
houfes, which in general have an imperfect ventilation, efpecially in 
the new fireets on the fouth fide of the town, where a pernicious 
practice has lately been introduced of building houfes to be iet to 
tabonrers, in fmall confined courts, which have a communication 
with the ftreet by a narrow aperture, but no paflage for the air 
taroughthem. Ameng the inhabitants of the cellars, andof thele back 
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houfes, the typhus is conflantly prefent, and the number of perfogs 
bQusiCa, Sate LY pee ; a + - : | 
under this cifeate », that apnolv tor med ical affiftance e to the charitable 
the public wall be afoniihed to hear, exceeds 3,000 
Some pages lower, we have a tabular view of the fever-cafes on 
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he books of the dilpeniary, trom 1750 to i” 96 inclufive, upon 
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Art ti. ata Efay on the medicinal Properties of factitious Airs. With 

d : , he N lure of f By ‘Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. 
27% ges. Price <5. in boards. Dilly. 1798. 

Tur tment of medicine has new been cultivated for 

fome 1 rent praciitioners, but the refuits of their trials 


ave not vet fuiliciently fhown the powers of the fluids which they 


i € cint ed, Or OvovViated alt the adgoubdts entertained reipecting 
: . - oe ee ee : 

¢ author of the prefent efiay therefore modefly informs us, 

fo pl ii—* The defire of extricatine the fubiect from the con fié 


of contrary opinions, eltabisihed prejudices, and oppctite interefts, 


has induced the author, perhaps too haftilvw, to publiih the pret ent 
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telect number of authentic cafes related. Phe ninth, or Jaft chap- 
ter, contains feveral practical remarks, hints, &c. which could not 
he ge agen - inierted in the preceding part of the work. 

| luaftly, a differtation on the nature and proverties of bl - has 
-been added ws way of appendix, that fluid beine evident nd 
Principals concerned in refpiration, and in ¢ general depend- 
ance of the animal exiftence on the aerial fluids.” 
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Of ‘the wfe of a mixture of old and new chemical terms we can- 
ot approve; it is more likely to create confafion, than to render 
the author’s meaning lefs equivocal, or more generally intelligible. 
The firft two chapters contain an account of the principal properties 
of fuch airs as have be ‘en employed as remedies, and of the circum- 
ftances and phenomena that prefent themfelvesa#f breathing oxygen 
Air 5 but we do not find any addition of new f#és, or much novelty 
in the obfervations that are made on thofe that have been long 
known. 

The following remarks, contained in the third chapter, it may 
not be improper to Jay y before the reader. 

P. * a | “ ould i not,’ fays Mr. Cavallo, ‘ be underftood to a Tert or 


think that the action of the unrefpirable g gatles confifts merely in lower- 
ing the qual of common air, or of oxygen air; for that purpote could 
be more commodiouily ar fwered by Lcineliin ng a certain ge antity ot 


common air longer than ee the ufual'way. The fa& is, that be- 
fides rendering the common or oxygen air lefs refpirable, each par- 
ticular g: : imparts peculiar and remarkable properties to the mix- 
ture, which mixtures are of courfe applicable to particular cafes. 
With ich eK ‘t to thofe mixtures, much has been already aicertained; 
but a great deal more remains to be examined and tried under a 
variety of circumftances, to which objeét we muft look forward 
with anxious expectation.’ 

We here meet with fome other obfervations and cautions that 
intereit the pneumatic practitioner. 

In the detai] of tacts on the application of elaftic fluids to other 
parts of the body belide the lungs, we have nothing of any im- 
portance tnat 1s new. 

The iubject of re{piration is equally curious and interefting; and, 
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although the late difcoveries in chemiftry have thrown much light 
on it, there are {till many diticulties to be removed. A paflage or 
two —_ not be unentertaining or unufeful. 

. 81.—* By an eafy applic: ition of thofe facts to the phanomena 
of inn tion, we are led to conclude, firft, that the rednefs which 
the blood acquires in he lungs, indicates a real oxygenation of that 
Guid ; fecondly, that the oxygen is flightly attached to the blood, 
for the blood eafily parts with it at the extremities of the artcries ; 
thirdiy, that the oxygen, which is depofited by the blood at the 
extremities of the arteries, enters into combination with, and gives 
firmnefs and folidit y to, thofe particles of matter which give incre+ 
ment and ftability to the animal frame; fourthly, and lattly, t that as 
the bond of union between the blood and the Oxygen is not very 
ftrong, and as the union of the oxygen with — fubftances at the 
extremities of the body is much ftronger, therefore it feems evident 
that the caloric of the ox ygen air is not aa. evolved from it m 
the lungs; but that the greater portion of caloric is evolved at the 
extremities of the arteries, where the oxygen is more powerfully 
attracted by other fubftances than it is by the blood in the lungs. 
Hence it follows, that the origin of animal heat does not exift in 
the lungs only, but that it takes place, more or lefs, in every part 
of the body. And this fhews why the whole body is nearly of the 
fame temperature; whereas, if the caloric were evolved in the 
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lungs only, that part of the body would be meeh warmer than any 
oth by which is not the cate. 

C. foevefts it as a matter not improbable, that ‘ both the 
iB ~0 ic acid gas and the water, inftead of being formed in the 
lungs, may come out of the b'ood, through the exhaling pores of 
that organ, ready formed, the plood having originally received it in 
that fate from thee yl ,~ &e. Tous, however, it appears much 
more probable, that thetic fuditar-es are — ‘d in the lun; os by new 
combinations. —But hear the author’s ingenious arguments in fa our 
of his fuppofiuon. 

p.8:.—* It is dificult to account for the formation of the care 
bonic acid cas, and of tlhe watery vapor r inthe lungs; forif thofe 
fluids be really formed in that orgs in by the combination of the 
carbone, and of the hydrogen, with the oxygene of the infpi red 


air; the whole, or nearly the w baited f the oxygen wg’ would be 
fo expended, and little or none of it sili: remain to be imbibed 


by the blo od. Che calorie likxewife would ke employed i in the for- 
mation of t fluids, inftead of beine difperfed through the body. 


ti 6 aa 
ls it not eatin more natural and more fatisfactory to fuppofe, 
that both the carbonic acid gas, and the water, are feparated from 


the blood in the Junes, but not formed in that organ? It is certain 
tha it carbonic acid gas is introduced into the ftomach by the ali- 
ments: and it is certain that the clivle conveys it to the blood, why 
then fhould we fuppole that there is another formation of this gas in 
the lungs? As for the watery vapour, we may account for it in the 
fame manner; and indeed the exudation ws water through the in- 
ternal membranes of the human body, is fo generally ’ adtifed by 
mature for the purpole of keeping thofe membranes, &c. foft and 
pliant, that it would be irregular not to admit the fame exudation 
of water in the lunes alfo. 
he chapters containing direétions for the application and admi- 
niftration of aerial fuids in the cure of dif adias. wit te the medica} 
cafes | practical remarks, are, in many refpeéts, interefting 
vell as neceflary, 
matter. From the cafes it mav be fairly concluded, that, notwith- 


5 | vary ’ , ' . re? . »" . } baal ; 
ra oO! i cOomprenend much afefal, as 


n the mifapplication and abuafe of thefe remedies in different 
i ey are, on the whole, capable of doing much good 
\ I amit ered Vath ind IeTite 

On the nature of the blood, Mr. C. has done little more then bring 
the materials, that have becn lupplied l oy achess, into a narrower 
Conrpais, and nlace fon of them in clearer poi its of view. 
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Cin Li} ViIVLO, CIN avt iO; Clef endear our, in this We ric, feems 
Th, Cie COUeCtine, Examining, and mectio yd Zit ig of the 
Various facts that have prelented themiclves; and, bv thus afford 
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Tue author of this inquiry obferves, that th © cow pox has been 
fone known to farmers in the weft of Eng lanl: hut that it’s orivin 
and effe&s have not been, till of late, properly afcertained. The 
difeafe appears on the nionles of cows, in the form of 1 irregular pufs 
tules, which are, at irf, of . pale blue, or fomewhat livid colo ur, 
and farrounded by an exienfive border of inflammation. ‘Thefe 
puftules often terminate in phigedenic ulcers, which prove extremely 
troublefome. The sails become feverith: and the Nidan: of 


milk 1 1S lefened. Domeftics emp loyed 3 in milki ne the co. are %T@e 
fen it] va Fe Sed about th ar ints, d at the extrer: utes of the fingers, 


and a on the weitts, ith fmall vefications. or puitules. 
Vhefe enlarge, and fappurate quickly: they appear of a bluith 
colour, and have always a circalar form, their edges — more 
elevated than their centres*. Tumours arife in the avilla: after 
which 2 confitJerable diforder of the conftitution take press “for Ones 
two, three, or four days, and is fucceeded by ulcerations on the 
hands, very ditheult to heal, an d often phagedenic. Sores are like- 
wife produced on the lips, no’rils, eyelids, &c., from carelefsly rub- 
bing thefe parts with the infected fingers. 

Dr. J. is of opinion, that the cow pox is not generated by any 
age difeafe of the cow, but that it originates from another ani- 

eh ina difeafed ftate. The fuppoted mode of it’s communication 

| be moft properly delivered in the author’s own words: 

‘ In this dairy country a great number of cows are kept, and the 
ofice of milking is performed indifcriminately by men, and maid 
fervants. One of the former having been appointed to apply drefs 
ings to the heels of a hort affe&ed with she greve, and not paying 
- ie attention to cleanlinefs, incautioufly bears his part in milking 
he cows with fome p: rticles of the infectious matter adhering to his 
fingers. When this is the cafe, it commonly happens that a difeafe 
is cc oy TAMUNIC: ated to the cows, and from the cows tothe dairy maids, 
which {preads thro: wh the firm until mof of the cattle, and domefs 
tics feel it’s mr leafant confequences.’ 

The circumftance which principally demands attention, in regard 
to the cow pox, is, that any perfor , who has been once affected 
with it, will never afterwards take the final p pox, cither by expofure 
to variolous efluvia, or by inoculation. ‘This point, as well as the 
truth of his idea, refpecting the origin of the difeafe, the author has * 
endeavoured to eftablith by a variety of cafes and experiments. 

It appears farther, that thofe who have had the finall pox, either 
efcape the cow pox, or are difpofed to take it flightly: thus, by 
milking infeéte id cows, they may get fores on the hand, withont 

cing fentible of any general diforder. Dr. J. however, allows, 
that the cow pox does affect the fame individual repeatedly: but he 
ebferves, thar the f ‘cond and third attacks are, in general, much 
more flight than the firft. 

Some other remarks or inferences, made by the author from his 


cates and experiments, deferve to be noticed. 
_ ——> 
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Ihe puflules are well reprefented, in their differcn: it .es, by 8 


feries of coloured plates, drawn by E. Pearce, and engraved by 
Skelton, 
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1. He favs, « One inftance has occurred to me of tre fyflem being 
+ 1 4 - ‘= } 1 L, f ‘ } 
afecte i hy the matter ifluing trom the heel: of hories, ana of it’s 3 


« 


rei 1aining afterwards unfuice; tible of the variolous contagion ; ano- 


. : . 3 =}. 

ther, where the {mall pox appeared ¢ obfc urely ; anda third, in which 
, ty 7 » ‘ } e * ( } PY 

it's compicte exiltence was poutive:s afcertained. in orde ET's there- 


} » rs 
ne CoOnititt 


fore, eficftually to fliield t tion from the fmall pox, it is 
neceTarv that a difeafe be generated by the morbid matter from the 
horfe on the nipple of the cow, and paffed through that medium to 
the human {ubject. 

‘ 2. When the cow pcx was inoculated, pain in, the axillz, and 
febrile {; ‘mptoms comme nced on the Othor 7th day afiet ate oculation, 
and continued till the soth. The appearance: of the incilions, in 
their progres to a ftate of maturation, were much the fame as when 
produced, in a fimilar 1 manner, by variolous matter. The only ob- 
fervable variation confifts in this, that the fluid of the cow pox re- 
mains limpid nearly to re time of ies total difappearance, and never 
becomes purulent, as in the direct imall pox. 


i 
} 
} 
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7 /: we ; 
‘ 3. A child of five years old was inoculated with ma 


tter taken 
from the hand of one of the fervants who had been infected t 


»y wath- 
> anata 4 ] - He | Se oe if — L / I Cin. | + 

ing a may! c 5 fore Nee > AC teh addi TEV’ ! in on tne Ot 1c ly > out on 
the &th was free aioe indifpofit on. Althor gh the puitule fomewhag 
cileoiied a . fmall pox pultule, yet it’s fimilitude was not fo con{pi- 


1 


cuous as when excited by matter from the nip} ple of acow, Or by 
matter which had pafled from thence through the medium of the 
human fubject.’ | 

Dr. J. had not an opportunity of inoculating the fame child for 
the {mal} pox. it, th refore, rem. ins to be decided VY hether the 
matter of greajé, pafling immédiately through the human conftitu- 
tion, wall fecure it afte rwat is from variolous infe€tion. 


‘ Three men, who wafhed the mare’s heels, were. in confea ucnce, 


=.) 


, 


affected with fores in thei ir hands, followed by inflamed lymphati iC 

glands in the arms and axulle, fhiverings fucceeded by heat, lafiitude, 
and ger eal pains in the limbs: but the difeafe terminated by a fingle 
paroxyim. 

‘sé Several children, and adults were inoculated from the arm 
of a boy, to whom the cileate e had been transferred, from a child five 
years and a half old, previoufly inoculated with matter taken from the 
nippie of an infected cow, “The greater part of them fickened on 
the Oth day, and were well onthe 7th; butin three of the number a 
fecondary indifpofition arofe, in confequence of an extentive eryfipela- 
tous inflammation, which appeared on the inoculated arms; and 
wnuch ieemed to arife from an enlarged, psinful ftare of the puftule. 
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Phis complaint was r a ion of mercurial ointment 
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>>.§ in the arm Of One of the above patients four other child- 
ren. were | “plated ee Pee # . ry ’ 
, Cl ai Lilie iC UU. f Nn Cid not ta “e t e int eet "On ine arms 


d, with the u/fual attendant fyn satene: In order 
) Prevent the i oe i ; aia » Ieee _ lic 
ti preven ine G littale, painful innatmation, a ilttie€ mild caullic, 
made wath Cal ue! paris ot quicklil ne and foap, was ap plic ed on the 


veiicle formed by the virus, and {y uffered to. rem ain on it for fix 
hou: : Thi: a pplicauon anfwered the p urpo.e, and va e the chiid- 
ta 
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een no uneafinefs. Moreover, within an hour afterwards, the fe- 
brile fympt toms ceafed *. 

‘6. Three of the children t thus inoculated, were, fometime after- 
ward, inoculated with active, variolous matter: but the inflamma- 
tion round the incifions fubfided on the 4th day, and was fearcely 

erceptible on the fixth. No fymptom of indifpofition followed. 

The above open ents prove, that the matter, in pafling from 
one human fubje& to another , through five gradations, had loft none 
of it’s © origin: al properties. 

In fome general obfervations, fubjoined to the cafes, Dr. J. offers 

feveral hints to the —_ ideration of inoculators of the ftnall pox ; and 
profecutes farther the proper fubject of his inquiry. He thinks, 
‘ the dueafe 1s paca bet only by the thin, darkith- looking fluid oozing 
from the newly-formed cracks in the heels of horfes, which is fimi- 
lar to the fluid difcharged from eryfipelatous blifters.” Pus, taken 
from old fores, feems to produce § fimple inflammation,’ but not the 
cow pox. * ‘The aétivity of the virus ts much eeneated4 ufter it has 
ated on the nipples of the cow; for the horie very tiddie affects 
his drefler with fores, whereas. infected cows almoft always convey 
their difeafe to the milk maids.’ Dr. J. likewile thinks it probable, 
* that not only the weess of the horfe, but other parts of the body of 
that animal are capable of generating the virus which produces the 
cow pox. 

With regard to the origin of the fmall pox, Dr. J. queries, ‘ may 
it not be reafonably conjectured, that the fource of thé {mall pox is 
morbid matter of a peculiar kind, ‘genesinns by a difeafe in the 
horfe ; and that accidental circumftances may have again and again 
arifen, fill working new chang’es up ‘on it, until it has acquired the 
contagious, and maligna nt form, under which we now commonly fee 
it making it’s devaftations amorg ft us? May we not alfo conceive, 
that many other contagious difeates owe their preient appearance not 
toa fimple, but to a compound origin?’ , 

Laftly, Dr. ]. prope fes to fubititute the inoculation of the cow 
pox, in place of that of the fmall pox. «In culation of the {mall 
pox,’ he obferves, ‘ often produces deformity of the fkin ; aad a}- 
Ways Creates a pa infal folicitu de, efpecially in families predifpofed 
to take the difeafe un fav yurably. It’s effect 1s uncertain, as to the 
number of puftules which may be produced ; and their exceis is what 
we chiefly dread in the {mail pox. In conftitutions diipofed to {cro- 
phula, the inoculated fmall pox. however mild, frequently roufes 
into activity that diftrefsful malady. 4 


Vv 
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© The author aiks, ‘what would a fimilar treatment produce in 
inoculation for the fmall pox ? 

We are happy in being able to anfwer this queftion, on the autho- 
rity of Dr. W oodville, Dp hvfician to the oma i Pox and Inoculation 
hoipitals, He « app lied cauftic to the inoculated part, in two cales, 
2 few hours s after the eruptive e fymptoms had commenced ; and though 
the eichar occafioned by it enue -d beyond — margin of the vario- 
Jous inflamma tion, yet the fall pox procecded in it’s courfe, anda 
coniiderable eruption fupervened.’ 
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The advantages of inoculating the cow pox, inftead of the fmail 
pox, are ftated nearly as follows: 

« 1. It clearly appears that the former procefs would leave the con- 
fiitution ina ftate of perfect fecurity from the infection of the fmall pox. 

« 2, Inthe cow pox no eruption of puftules takes place over the body. 

* 4. The difeafe, when received, cannot be communicated to 
other perfons by efluvia; nor, perhaps, by fimple contact, unlefs 
there be fome abrafion of the cuticle. 

« 4. No fatal effects have ever been known to arife from the cow 
pox, even when imprefied in the moft unfavourable manner, fo as 
to produce extenfive inflammations and fuppurations on the hands.’ 

We have thus endeavoured to prefent our readers with a full 
analyfis of the firft publication in this country, on a fubject, which if 
not wholly new, is at leaft of great importance. More experiments 
will, however, be thought neceflarv, before the praétice, recom- 
mended by Dr. ]., can be extenfively adopted. The truth of his 
idea, refpecting the origin of the cow pox, might have eafily been 
put to the teft, by afcertaining whether the fluid difcharged in the 
greafe of horfes, when applied to the nipple of a cow in the ufual 
mode of inoculation, would produce the di‘eafe in queftion. This 
trial will, no dgubt, be made by Dr. J. whenever an opportunity 

fers. 

It is no more than juftice to allow, that the do€tor has proceeded in 
his inveftigations, hitherto, with candour, and moderation. In con- 
cluding his work, he fays, ¢ conjecture has been occafionally admitted 
in order to prefent objects of inquiry to perfons well fituated for fuch 
difcuifions :’ and he, at the fame time, exprefles his intention ‘ to 
profecute the fubje@ yet farther, being encouraged {6 to do by the 
hope of it’s becoming eflentially beneficial to mankind.’ M.S. 


Art. xiv. Te Duties of a Regimental Surgeon conhdered: with Ob- 
Jervations’on bis general Qualifications; and Hints relative ta a more 
reppeRable Practice, and better Regu ation of that Department: wherein 
are interfperfid many Metical Anecéates, and Subjects afiufled, equally 
anierefiing to every Practitioner. By R. Hamilton, m.p. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. ad dit. corrected. 680 pages. Price 12s. bds. Johnfon 
and Longman. 

Tue duties of the regimental furgeon are fo numerous, fo im- 
portant, and fo various, that it becomes a matter of oreat confe- 
quence, that they be clearly defined and perfe@ly underftood. In 
order to accomplith thefe purpoies, Dr. Hamilton long ago prepared 
the work now before us, and prefented it to military practitioners *. 
We have at prefent, therefore, only to notice the improvements and 
corrections, that have been made by the able author, in bringing for- 
ward this edition. Thefe have been introduced with much attention 
to tne various fudieéts of the treatife, and in fo judicious a way, that 


we have !ittle 


we a ie heintation in faying, the work, in it’s prefent ftate, 
is Dy far the Deft that we have met with on militarv medical practice. 

but though the additions that have been inierted, enable us to 
fpeak thus & vourably of the performance, we feel much regret IM 
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* Sce Analyt. Rev. Voi. xxiv, Pp: 76. 
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fnding, that the author’s indifferent ftate of health prevented him 
from rendering them more numerous. * T trutt, however,’ fays he, 
(Adv. p. i.) £it will be found that nothing material for the young 
army fugeon’s confideration is omitted 5 and that there are feveral 
things alfo which the veteran in army practice need not difdain 
to perufe. In fome parts} may appear prolix, and thus have ren- 
dered my obfervations lefs interefting to the lovers of elegant com- 
pofition. But I had rather be minute than defective; and I hope 
in this I fhali efcape the reader’s ceniure, when he perceives it is the 
young and inexperienced in military medical duties that my work is 
principally calenlated to intru&.’ ; | 

For another improvement we find this mode’ apology offered: 

Adv. p.i.—* Among other additions 1 have givena defcription 
of a tournequette \ately improved, and brought into ufe. It may be, 
perhaps, more known, and its application more common than lam 
aware of; there can be no harm, however. in laving it before the 
reader; he that is ac -uainted with 11 m y pafs over this part of my 
fubje&: and fuch as have not before feen this inftrument, will doubt. 
lefs think it proper to provide themfelves with it, and recommend 
them, as I have ventured to do, asa part of a foldier’s accoutre- 
ments on actual jervice.’ ALR. 
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Art. xv. The Young Philofopher : A Novel. By Charlotte Smith. 
4 Vols. 12mo. 1236 pages. Price 16s. fewed. Cadell and 
Davies. 1798. 

THe prefent produétion is certainly not calculated.to Ieffen the 
reputation which Mrs. Smith has defervedly acquired in this fpecies 
of compofition. ‘The ftory, in which two diitinét narrations are 
connected, poffeffes confiderable merit and intereft; the characters 
are drawn with fpirit, and weil fultained; the incidents contrived 
and managed with ingenuity and effect; the whole is pervaded by 
avein of good fenfe, liberal fentiment, and jult obfervation; ene 
livened by a fertile and cultivated imagination ; and compoled ina 
tyle eafy, agreeable, and appropriate. Curiojlity is excited and 
attention kept alive throughout; in the perufal of four volumes, 
containing 1236 pages, we were fenfible of no degree of languor or 
fatiety. hg title is not happily chofen; young Delmont, the hero 
of the tale, is too much the viétim of his atlections, and, in the 
cafe of his profligate brother, for whom he impoverithes himfelf, 
the flave of his prejudices, to merit the a»pellation of a philofepher : 
he is, perhaps, a more interefting character, an amiable man. The 
ftory of Gienmorris is conceived wit great intereit and fpirit, but 
the form in which it is related is by no means colloquial ; a manner 
dificult to preferve, and therefore injudicioufly ai empted in nar- 
ration——cow 


verfation ts not the forte of ovr author. Weare concerned 
that Mrs. 3.’s experience fhould be of a nature to juftify her repeated 
and fevere attacks on a profefiion conneéted with learning, and, in 
it’s higher departments, with liberal inquiry and the fpirit and man- 
ners 0; a geniieman: general cenlures are too apt to degencrate 
into 
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into Uliberahty ; from the gal j] which, on this fubject, has, on y2- 
prous occa! ons, ming! led with our author's ink, her fate, we are 
ebliged to conclude, has been peculiarly unfortunate. Te detail 
the incidents of a work of this nature would be doing it inju tice 5 
as a ipeeimen which cannot fail of interefting the reader; we {ub- 
+ extract from Mrs. Glenmorris’s account of her perfecutions, 
2 ate of lady Kilbrodie. in the highlands of Scotland, daring 


od 1, a 
she abfence and apprehended death of bh wifband. 
Vola Pe. los ¢ During the firft days of my enforced abode 


gmong them, | Ok. into fuch dejeétion, that | heped and believed 
} ’ } , ° . VJ = - J 
A chedneis was nearjy at an end; Dut MV faithtul iviente, the 


. , 
i nt who was fuffered to follow me, exerted herielf to fupport 
wy failing courage, and by degrees fucceeded. Her principal ar- 
eyments were fourded on the prefervation of my unborn infant; 
21 a the hope that Glenmorris, though wounded and a prifoner, 
mieht vet fervive, and hereafter return to blefs me and his child, 
‘The natural love of life at my age, and the natural ftrength of my 
iitotion, infeniib! ccngucre ven tne addi tic nal difcomfo ts of 
mv prefent abode. J once more fufcred Menie to lead me out; 
}iaw once more the light of the fun fhining on the diltant moun- 
tains, for his beams were yet too remote to be felt or feen im the 
c inhofpttable vale of Kulbrocte. 
* « Bot it was very foon vifible that mv recovery, my health, and 


the birth of Iny child, were circumitances which were not defired 


t mv hostess. In proportion as 


} 

4 
TLV iti j and 11! | ¢ a > th tan lant 1.2 wh -Lmed 
my Geinv, ana iicciy tO ¢ from the ¢gioom that overwheime 


- re countenance of the a centlewoman became darker to- 
wards me. She perpetually annoyed me with her irkfuene prefence, 
and talked to me of the judgments of heaven, which the fatd al- 
ways purfued, and fooner or later overtock, unduiifal children. 


ie id pas rea the coy dition of her k iniMans 10ui, W ho doubtleis, 
fhe faid, had died in a {late of reprobation - ad Jing, t hat fhe had 


Cauted pray ~~ 00 be put up for his poor finiul ipirit in “m0 chapel, 


fhould repent me of the great wickednefs of having 
lets my affectionate parents to run of with him. I had liftened to 
fuch cant betore; and though it fhocked me to hear Glenmorris thus 
named, I defpifed the folly of the old hypocrite as much as I de- 
telicd her crueltv. But the Joon opened other ene upon me, 
which the thoueht muf ant 
iny tying-in approached, the caufed the iuperilitions of the country 
to be brought forward, to alarm me with ideas of danger and dread 
of death. of 

“* Sometimes, portentous founds were heard in the air; and at 


whers the * ¢ candle 
bh, it ial * con sS & lit V as {¢ en to go from mv chamber to the 
pUrIAA Grounc of the 


é knee avovdveyv, j he ery of an englifh | bogie or {prite 
in certain piaces the death of people is fu 'ppoied to be foretold 

by the c tes ana h ek s of Benthi ' ee 7m ye 
A fll, Or tne rairiecs ’ ive ucterceca aiong 


a) 
pats 3 and what in Wales are 
5» are often imagined to appear and foretel 
From PennaxtT. 


was 


> . ora a ; 
tne Wery path whe the funeral is to 


; 
Cailed corpte candle 


Mortality, 


feemed to refift the bitterneds of 


gat muft anfwer her inhuman purpofe. As the time of 
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: «OU was heard, intimating the death of a perfon of that nation—bat 
re fs that was rather a mifcaleulation on the part of thofe who dire&ed 
ual i this machinery, for L was not only zct a native of E ery having 
been horn at Florence, but I had never been naturalize This, 
y ig owever, the grauaie did not know; though it helped me to reprefs 
Sy f uch fears as “might have arifen from the ‘* cry of an englifh 
oc fe ghaft*!” 
~ « The old highlander, who had the care of the Loats by which 
lc fm the lady Kilb srodie fupplied her houfe with fith, never went down ta 
4 the fea but he returned with a tale of kelpies of the maift eldritch kind, 
e i A which /hreeke: rs round bim—and thefe ftories were iometimes repeated 
— in my prefence as if by accident, and fometimes told to me with 
m. great appearance of concern by the old witchlike looking woman, 
> & who was, | found, engaged by the lady to attend me. This ey 8 
“* a ful creature boatted of poffefling the gift of fecond fight, or at leaft 
1 |)  adegree of prefcience nearly approaching to it; and I foon was 
. ; given to underftand that fhe forefaw fome great calamity was about 
.f to befal me. 
; « Thefe prefentiments of evil are often the caufes that evil really 
" : arrives, efpecially to perfons i in my circumitances, even when fure 
: r rounded with every convenience, and affured of every aftiltance. 
g On me, however, the cruel impreffions thus endeavoured to be made 
; = would have had little effect, had I not known that the perfons who 
j 4 prophecied, h. ad the means of alluring the truth of their predidtions. 
¢ 3 { now too cl early uncerftood the reaion of lady Kiibrodie’s officious 
i j zeal, which | had at firft but imperfectly cox nprehended. | remem- 
: 3 bered an hiltory 1 had read of the cruel machinations ufed to de- 
5 prive a countefs de + Guiche of her c hild; and I faw in lady Kal- 
7 | brodie the fame motive as influenced the perpetrators of that crime, 
a with more eafy means of effecting it. 
i «« The horror which feized on my mind is not to be defcribed. 
oe Sometimes I fo yielded to the cr of this dread, as hardly to 
al have any other confcioufnefs of my exiftence than that which fear 
. fa imprefied—and I refufed to quit my bed to fee the light, or to take 
Ae any noi ‘those nt but what Menie gave me, firit taiting it herfelf; 
. then, rouied by the itill active principle of (elf-prefervation, [ tried 
to aliume fome degree of apparent chearfulnefs, and went out with 


NMenie, meditating on the pofiibility of efcaping. But, alas! whi- 
ld 1 go? From the caltle of Glenmorris could I have taken 
fhelter there, the fame pretence, and the fame ufurped power, might 
ve Cc mpelled me. J had neither money to procure the 
means of removal, by any carriage which could be obtained in that 
remote country, or ftrength to feck on foot a place where fuch 
might be hired. J now seagate of writing to my father, and im- 
ie a ring nl pity an d forg civene 5; now of throwing mylelf on the 
3 rcy of lady Mary, and then of trying to intereft my filter, and 
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= Dr. Johnfon relates, in his Journey to the Hebrides, that in 
Dis paflage from one place to another, one of the highland boatmen 
deci: larede he ‘* heard the cry of an englith ghoft.” 

« + Related in Les Caufes celebres.’ 


her 








. . wh 
her lord, in my deplorable fate. But I doubted whether any letter 


of oicde items ever reach my father, and even the mercy of my 
mother I thought of with terror. My fitter might ps rhaps fcorn 
anc cleet me ; and to her hafband I was almoft a ft ranger. And 
far from afifting me, they might feir my refto: ation to my father’s 


fivour at likely to be ininrious to themfelves. It was in vain I 
confulred with Menie. She wasa fcotch Bil, who had never left 
the hiculands, and was its ie rnorant of any mode of life bevond 
f 
. 


-m. All the could do was to weep with me, and to promife tha 


nothin’ should induce her or force her to leave me. 
‘© Every obfervation | made, every word that fell from lady Aul- 
brodic, now ferved to confirm mv cpprehenfions. ‘To fecure to her 


fon the fucceion of Glenmorris, it was necefiary my child fhould 
perifh; for that reafon onlv, had it appeared to lady Kilbrodie 


worth her while to ta'te ime from my = houfe ; that we fhould 
die together, was probably a yet greater obje&, and that we mght 
indeed do fo was the next with I formed, after thofe that perpe- 


tually tempicd me to try to efcape were evident! y fruntlefs. 

* ‘Toa young mind, to one yet uninformed y fad experience, 
of how much \ chednefs avarice may render a human being 
rurlty, itis hard to believe chat fuch atrocity could exift, as 1 now 
dtothis old woman. But her whole cond as well as that 
ebierved by her people bv her penned the a rk ine ts sand myfterious 
phrafes of old Megcy Macgregor, the howdie * who was to attend 
me; the continual enJeavaurs, that were evident, to imprefs my mind 
ate: f impending danger; an : the : inger lady Kilbrodie ex- 
prefied, rf any mention was made of the pofibili tv that Glenmorris 
nr tfurvive; the fatisfattion which lightened in her eyes when 
crufhed beneath the weight of my miferies; 
alle and many other circumflances, left not a doubt we lining, 
erther of what her expeétations were, or of her | being equal to any 
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Cecelacleaction that migat render thofe expectations not inefreQual. 
» , ra ° . 

“INO dieary cefeription, drawn from imagination of tombs and 
caverns haurred by evil fpirits, could equal the gloomy horrors of 
the plaice, where | was doomed to linger out the few and wretched 

Hoan exiience. [he long, narrow, aud only par- 
. - 

) = ? —_ " : *% ' a . 

t giaved windows of my cell, looked upon the fragments and 


helt fafien arches of the ruined convent.—Caverns vawned in many 
| ; among which echoed only the howling of the 
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we] - 
intr Gogs, that were kept, (or rather half tlarved) by the lady 
_ , U }’ WRUTE ssa va ‘ c rom the moun tains and nurs, 
chow meehetie sekisad semen Gace Wer } 
eM they perhaps purtued more fuce efsfully » as the entrails of 


what was taken. was almolt the only food they ever got r unlefs the 
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Otten has the little ret I couid obtain, been broken by the 
Ina yells of thete wretched animals— 


a Oud and iong the dog of midnight howl'd b 
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lowdie, a midwife.’ 


« 4 fofnat? ; > he > line ii 
i iuipect this to be 2 line of mifs Seward’s.? 


quently reforted, afforded them a repait of 
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Cottle’s Afalvern Hills. “y 


« On fuch occafions Me Fe) y Ma crregor, the howdie, never failed 


¢o aflure me, that—** quian the collies gan fcrachin and makin 
te ”? 


; he 
¢croon, dule wad oeta. 


Art. XVI. ilenry bad ase. a ‘cael. 2 vols. t2mo. Price 
.1ew ed. Ste 1798. 


Turis produSion, pene by a young man, the greater part of 


whofe life has been pafied On the ocean, ‘im a prof feilion eminen' ly 


~ 244% 


: , ia ¥ 
hottile to the cultivation of the underitanding,’ bears marks ot 
thinking, and of an active, obferving mind. 

Buta nove! without etiher love or murder, that fails to intereft the 


. + . ° 1 ie ha - : ‘ ~~ hp 4 “— wry , ' 
ffronger paimons, will have but little attraction for the more numerous 


a? 3 . ' . . 
clafs of readers. Ad%emorrs would have been a more appropriate title 
- - *} es » ' > oar \ fat 190e hS Sd 

to tne preient per ormance. ‘The ady entures of et Nery Willoughby 
° , ‘4 "%g i a hie ‘Ame 

carry with them ftrong evidence of real, though, pr yee , fome- 


what d ifguifed, fadt, and individual obfervation and experience. 
7 1c a 
The work does credit rather to the good fenfe and moral fecting, 
than to the imagination of the writer. Ae G. 





POETRY. THE DRAMA 


Arr, XVII. Malvern Hills: A Poem. By Jofeph Cottle. ATS, 
a1 pages. Price 2s.6d. Longman. 1798. 


Iw our Jat volume, p. 610, we had occafion to review a poem by 
Dr. Booker, on the fame fubject with the prefent, [tis not our intene 
tion, for it is not neceffary, to enter on the unpleafing tatk of eftimac- 
Ing the co nparative merits of thefe two perormances. Aiwwon git the 
various refl.¢tions which mutt arife from te the feenery ro ur id 
fuch an afpiting eminence as Malvern Hills, there wall be fome which 
are COl nmon to every contemplative mind: to poctical imaginations 
this number wall confiderably increafe: we are not furprized, therefore, 
to tind fome points of fi: nilitude i in the work before us, and that which 
we nouced on a former occafion. 

Mr. Cottle has introduced his poem by a preface, explanatory of 
thofe references to the ftate of the poor which he has occahionally made, 
This preface is excellent: to elect any particul ir noruion of it 
for an extract would be un} uft to the remainder: we muft be content 
to fate, in general te rms, that the fentiments of Mr.‘ C., on the penury 
and ignoran e by which a large portion of our iellow-creatures are de 
graded, co the hi; ghe ‘{t honour to his heart; and we give e full credit to 
his affertion, that © in commentin g both here and in the poein on 
the effe@s of extreme poverty, he has been influenced by no other motive 
than a defire of finding a cure, by exciting dormant feelings ia the 
— of the go od, and not trom a ‘querulous difpofition to detect evils 

Which cannot be removed,’ 
Mr. C. afcends the Malvern Hills at early morning: 


Sado {weet to breathe at this negle e¢ted hour 


The mount’s pure air! to trace the landfcape w ide. 
C ra ‘hin y . : - ae 
Soothine it is and calm! the {catter’d cots, 


>; prinkling the vallies round, moft gaily loox, 
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‘ 
7 rd shes 
And feem as never anguith pals d them near 
"lhe very trees wave conc’ rd ‘ and 1I)A ite 
To meditation, whilit ten thoufand birds | 
> ° ¢! . { . 
Pay their beft homage to the Deity.’ F 
7 vis f. i) cect i 
Midway the afcent, the pro tp. ufes to contem} late a tamaliar = : 
the folitarv and unfhelterea fituation of which fugeeits the follo ving ‘ 
very beautiful iimiule: P. 1Q- 
Py a 
‘ pv my hde al 
There ftands an aged 1 hor it this lone hour ee 
i i ‘ e ae i i 7 . rae « 
Cheering, the fight of ought familiar. A 
How bent its matted head, bv the bleak wind, Ps 
‘TI it in one current com 5}; wlins y and fierce ! ; 
| runfhelter’d Thorn, I pity thee! 
hou 





‘Tho’ this the month of gladnefs, and the time _ 
When verdure thrives—tho’ now thy fellow trees, -_ «CT 


& , 
i. is ail ae . = 
Dow a the vale beneath, their fummer drefs es ‘ 
} aa } “~  / a 
Put forth, and every fpray, with bloiioms hung, ae 
i, laf. of - he f 
Dances with happineis; ret, heedicis, thou, AR t 
Vy ' ere folit | t & 
— , :, ‘ 2 . 
] yt tever to the earth dciicontojate ? v ‘ 
ae 4 me rire @ TY QQ ihal-p ¢} " Lh v, S4 
Liat 1Ome ruc fempen inane t ! ountain’ > ros be j 
| ‘ eble hiabs, for ad 
« 
’ a ° , ¥ + 4 4 
i beir confit with the ftorm, down the fteep ; 
! . . > t ’ } 
iu \ Sc. @ } ie —— Lali Li se - 
.* 
. | 
} I art { | Ol th i ] A ) ld 
' ° | 
\ Cen Our its \ 1 A i I mind T 
< a) j } 1 ny 4 
t the wor , and feels itfelf ‘ 
‘ ‘ a | Y } . 
l r poverty s bi ' S ailail. 
\ ) ! he bende 1 
| ) ® iit ‘ { 4 I ‘oi R ® LA GS illS Ne id ‘ 
ud Ww tl ra ects 1pCan OT ON 
\, wr ni , 
<i i] ) & 2 », aha I tm LiCS | « 
Nor ' : } 1 } c : 
4 is i,1 i \ vs a) iv AL Gasska e OT, 
‘ 1 —_ Rete a tr — ’ } = 
AN >a Wee Ralibalh Utdald phe m¢ ct, Wien 1s head | 
) he 9 hall &- : : a o : 
| { ive inal! go, Ss 1 t rei 
4 Ind ¢ » 7 ew faemme f sha AAaleonn. £2531 B s - 
Aicended to the loftv fummit of the Malvern Hills, and lof in lux 
. 7 es J . ' 
wr ¢ f oY ; ? > : 6 > |} nr , ge _ , ‘ 
wrious comtemplation of the order, the harmony, the beauty, the mag 
Hifcence of nature; fudaen, the poet feels , 
Compaftion wring his h ae a 
ompatiion wring his heart, to think that men ; 


uld 1} end their few fhort d: ays, in he: i] ping wealth 
For unknown heirs! 
The evils which attend on c arp e are defcanted on, and the aart 


fecra fares, that ci irfed | luit of gold, which fills our cities with afickly Re 
and a miferable | 5 










pu 'ation: at 





© For this the merch: int toils his life away, “ 

Endures H ndof an’s | heat—Siberia’ S {no ws, 

‘That when the worms have burrow’d in his fkull, 
n “idling tongue may teil the wor iderous fum 
© he could call his own. For love of gold 

Gold only fought for luxuries, not wants) 

the gallant failor braves the tempeft’s rage, 

dic wild tornado’s s defolating power; 
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White’s St. Guerdunts Weil, 79 


Contends with dangers in heart-harrowing fhapes, 
Far from the wite held dear—the home of peace.’ 


So fung the venufian bard in times of old; although 
. «« Lu@antem icariis fluétibus africum 
Mercator metuens, otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura fui :” 
soon his timidity fubfides, 


«< Mox reficit rates 
Quaflas, indocilis pauperiem pati.’ 


To this part of the poem, which treats of commerce, Mz. C. has 


annexed fome notes, relative to thofe large manufacturing ete 
« which receive annually a fupply of young men from the furroundi 
ountry to make up for the deficiencies of thofe, who have come to 2 
oremature death from m the unwholefomenefs of their occupations, Un- 
hinking youths, from the fuperior wages offered them, are induced ¢ 
try thefe dangerous ex periments. ‘They commence their new employ- 
ments with comple *xions that indic: ite health, but, 1m a year or wh 
their countenances commonly become pall: id, their minds difpirite: 
and theit bodies weak.’ Alas! this ftatement is too true. Mr. « - 
has alfo commiferated in poetic numbers that ‘ infant throng’ of father- 
het fs and forfaken beings, who are contratted for by manufacturers at the 
different parifh v orkhoufes throughout the kingdom, and, like othes 
merchandize, fent of by waggons full, to foul unwholefome places of 


if wreers 
at We 


f 


sid pive us pleafure to accompany our author ftill farther in ‘his 
meditations: but we truit enough has already been faid, to infpire our 
readers with a defire to fee the poem irfelf, which, together with the 
reface and the notes, will be perufed by molt, as weil with prokt as 
with | sn 

Mr. C. has added * an Elegy on the Death of a beloved Suter;’ x 


is beautiful and affectionate. 


ArT. xviti. Windermere: a Poem. By Jofeph Budworth, Efq, 
luthor of ‘a Fortnight’s Ramble to x mB > 8vO. 28 pape: 
Pivce is. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 

in the former production of Mr. B., who then wrote anonymonfly, 
Were fome few poetical attempts wh ich we fcarcely confidered as 
Tiling to the point of mediocrity. The * Fortnight’s Ramble to the 
Lakes,’ (fee Anal. Rev. vol. xv, p. 37,) was a lively and amujiing 
httle volume, and we are y, that Mr. B. fhould not be content 


{ol TO 
Wita Bis talents for plain and fa:oiliar profe- writl! ng; his poeticas 


@Uiiii05 dC CCiia in! y Of ali inferiour order. 
4 Cc ” > 7 ry) - aw” A % a Ss s o 
é i ne x a (,; 4 } Well, ~ Poem. By A nomas WV nite, 


Miatter of the Mathematical School at Dumfries. 4to. 40 pages. 

Db: z ‘ a 

srice zs. Second Edition, rf reatly enlarged. Edinburgh, Creech; 
- &. x 


c ] elase of ] 
nis land are many wells, or fprings, which a ruftic never 
paties withoat an ob! ation. -forthe foyrce of this cuitom, the wriser 
ry? ° , $ TT , 7 . , ° 
O: the following little piece has made no fearch. Fiftion fupplied 
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Bo THE DRAMA. 


his indolence with St. Guerdun’s Well, and its fimple flory.” Ad. 
verti cment. - - 

We are beiter pleafed with the fiétion of this poem, than with the 
execution of it: there is an affected phrafeology in it, which dif 
piesies us. 

: ime dank caverns and the 4ofy fhade, 
Alike the wolf, and boillerous chieftain, fcreened 


Fr niummer s neats, WNC. 


. 


The openine is confufed; and the reader is not releafed till he hag 
rea! {even and forty lines, at the end of which the frft period makes 


Such affecied words as the following, offend our ears; © paly 
fiohts;? * decmp orb,’ © avown the vale;’ © deleagured rock ;’ * the 
chafle /ui fed’? “the {pel} upiver ni: § potence unopposed le,’ * deadly 
foughten field,’ &c. The poem, however, contains fome fpirited 
paflages; but, as we before obferved, the fable is the bef part of it. 


9 - , . , a & a re. >. = Pp me 
ArT. XxX. e Villain’s Death-bed; or, The Times: a Poem, dedi- 
, Bs } 
AO paces. Price 25Se /\ae 
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Bell. 1705. 


. 2ANtazne ae oo - " [et a 
Tuis poem contains a great deal of that fort of fublimity, the 
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Ant. xxi. Retritution, and cther Poems. By H. Hughes. 8vo, 
7i pages. Price 2s. Clarke. 1793. 
From the fall of ancient cities, the ruin of which was accelerated 
by their vices, our auther, in prophetic rains, anticipates the de- 
ftruction of England: he urges the guilt of that tremendous w-r- 
fare, which is now defolating Europe; and invokes all orders of men, 
o turn from their wickcdnets and live.” The fame ftrain of piety 
pervades the * other poems,’ which, though not remarkable for ge- 
nius or ammmation, exhibit fome portion of both. Two elegies, one 
on the death of his father, and the other on that of his fifter, are 


tne, a ae ; 
honourable to the feelings of their author. 


Agr. xxii. Arminius; @ Trav: fy. By Arthur Murphy, Efg. Svo. 

iOO pages. Price 2s. Od. Wright. 1798, 

Cee odject of this publication we fhall flate in the words of it’s 

enor; a gentleman extremely well known, bur not better known than 
he is relpested, in the literary world. It appears from the firit page of 
the pretace to this play, that the learned tranflator of Tacitus * has 
revires from the buftle ot politics; and we hope, that he enjoys that 
literary letture in his tf tirement, that otivm cum dignitate, W hich he has 
fo indudtri vily earned. It is not to be expected, however, and cef- 
nly it 1s Not to be defired, that he or any man fhould remain ¢ alto- 
inattentive to the various events which in the la(t feven years 
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Murphy’s Arminius; a Tragedy. 8r 


have changed the face of Europe, and, continues Mr. Murphy, with 
very unbecoming intemperance, and with a grofs though no doubt an 
ignorant violation of truth, * andes the favage conduct of @ nation of 
prof fed Ath ifs, counterai ‘ted the order of providence in the forma- 
tion of civil fociety.? Mr. M. was not inattentive to thefe events, as 
is very evide nt from his elaborate preface of nine and twenty pages, 
wherein is difeufled with no unufual argument or acutenefs, that ftale 
unprofitable queftion, Who were the aggreffors, the french or englifh in 
the prefent war? In courfe of the difcuffion, the friends of freedom 
in this country are treated with no lenient language: 

Pref. ep. xxvi. © ‘The reFoRr™ projected by the yacosins of this 


country, would, bey ond ail doubt, rip up the confituticn by the roots. 
At fuch a time, the author of the fe owing fcenes thought, if he could 
recall che minds of men to the origin and antiquity of the conftitution, 
inder which the : people have enjoyed their rights, their property, and 


their liberty for above five hundred years, his labours might have fome 
tendency to ftop the progrefs of the new philofophy, and check the 
fpirit of innovation, Our form of government, as Montefquieu has 
truly obferved, came to this country from the woods of Germany. 
Gaul was reduce d to a ftate of flavery, while Germany difplayed a 
spirit ot independance. Arminius was the great hero of Germany. 
‘aciTus tells us, «* That he fought with alternate viciflitudes of 
f rune: a man of warlike genius; and, beyond all queftion, the deli- 
verer of Germany. He had not, like the kings and generals of a 
former day, the infancy of Rome to cope with; he had to ftrugzgle 
with a great and flourifhing empire: he attacked ‘the romans in the 
meridian of their glory; he ftood at bay for a number of years with 
equivocal fuccefs, fometimes \ i¢torious, often defeated, but in the iflue 
of the war, STILL UNCONQUERED.. 
The drama opens with the relief of the roman garrifon by Cecina, 
a general whom Germanicus had fent immediately on learning that it 
s befieged by Arminius; the dialogue is interefting, which takes 
place between Czxcina and Veleda, the wite of Arminius and the 
daughter ot Segeftes, a german chief in the fervice of Rome, who had 
fe1z: ~~ and imprifoned his daughter in the garrifon which he com- 
manded, The fcene lies before the caftle, whence iffue a number of 
women, and after them Veleda in penfive filence; fhe is moft beauti- 
lly reprefented with hands ftrained to her bofom, and eyes fixed on 
her gravid womb *: 


* Segefies. Lo! Veleda! 
You there behold my daughter. 
‘ Cacia. There! fee 
In that fair form, in that majeftic mien, 
Fach blooming grace, and dignity of mind, 
» Segefes. She was my only j joy, iny beft delight, 
My lov’d Veleda, ti!l with treach’rous arts 
Arminius ftole her from ber father’s arms. 





© Inerant femine nobiles, inter qua’ uxor Arminii, eademque filia 


Sep ftis, mariti mayis quam parentis ahr», neque victa in lachrymas, 
neque voce fupplex, compreflis intra fi ‘manibes, er uterum 
intuens,” Annal, i, S. 57 
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A@iced feir! why docs that cloud of forrow 
1 | \ 


| u to the earth, 
Like e fair flower beneath the beating rain 
lunguid head? Difpel your grief. 
And let thofe eves no more be dim’d with tears. 
have forgot to Row; their fource is dry. 
Defoair is now the portien Or a Wr tch, 

ahh’ .. 


; _ ees +3. sl 
VW! mn vou have roob dot aii her foul h ids UCU e 


ore yt onc Pa fe 
‘\ v4 | C iftv¥ « bike e 

a 
t } © mnnen nent are 
Wedded tO Ariainids, 

. — + * 5 

> 4 4 Me ry 
\\ y ail l ever a srOM iil ble 
. 

| if, VA ha Ye 


4 *> ~ } 
Was by vour tather s order. 


i ‘ A 
| bear the fruit of our connubial loves. 
5 or 
And mutt mv infant, muit my blamelefs child 
Re born in flavery! 
Katt 1iCUs 
\\ von be here: The virtues of the prince, 
His tender fy mpathy » his focial love 
Will foften all your cares, and give you comfort. 


x 
- . sa he ly ™ 21% ¢ ' 2or 
nhink yOu a heart lixe mine, a german heart, 
} hat WithOU moerty gaeems lite «i 
Think vou a mind {io torm’d wall bear to ive 
a i oo a ee Pee 
Xv an nour in execrfadvlie DONGIAGC: 


is that the comfort R yme ahhords the wreicnea 


en’rous thought! tor you a fate retreat 
| be affign’d in the delightful clime 
Ot Italy, where grief and bufy care 
No more fhall cloud the funfhine of your days, 


And can the charms of luxury and vice, 
Can warmer funs, and foft italian feafons 
Lull to repofe a mind upon the rack ? 
i my triends, 
ifband? In our boifterous clime 
Fair liberty can foften all our cares. 
} iens, and hills of ice, 
It gilds the horizon round. 
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l fee the foirit of Arminius [19 Segeftes. 
Not of her father, kindles in her breaft, 

\nd thus inflames a weak deluded mind. 

\ , r me. 

Mutt I hence be draze’d 

\ wretched captive, with my babe unborn, 

bar from my native land? And do you romans 


hy 


Untheath your (words to triumph o’er a woman ? 


“ee wg ‘ 
do you wace war with infants in the wand 2 
Speak your requeit. 
Kaltore me to my hufband, 
Segeites, fpeak your will, 
I ° : 

Lis yours to judge: 

yOUFS TO yur x ; 


Yours to decide, which has the ftrongeft claim 
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Her hufband, or her father. She is the wife 

f fierce Arminius, and fhe {prung from ne. 

¢ Cecina Since fj prus 1g from you, fhe merits ¢ gent! '¢ treatment : 
prewar te 8 is will be ftruck with roman virtue. 
Vlei you are free; a chofen band 
In fafety fhall conduct you to your trienc ~ 
[Exit with oftcers. Se. 
e- Mr. M. has introduce] a variety of p affage $s into = drama, applt- 


Fy Boe 

be cable to the relative political fituation of France and England: the 

e dying exhortations of Arminius are too obvioufly made for the prefent 

. times to appear natural, On the whole, though we cannot fpeak in 
terms of very high commendation concerning the merits of this tr iwwedy, 
we have been pleafed with particular patlaz and confider it not 





likely to dufcredit the reputation of it’s author. A. Ne 








POLITICS. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


% Art. xxttr. The political Works of Fletcher of Salton; — Notes, (ee 
a To ww 1s prepxed 1 Sketch of his ‘Life with Ob rrvations, moral, 
: philofophicel and print By RK, Watton, M.D. 12m0. 252 pages. 


’ 


Price ss. fewed. Symonds. 1793. 
Tue political works of Fletcher, one of the greateft men of his age, 
have been often republi thed ; but we are here prefented with a new life 


r e t 


( 
z ot that OT at and iadeper 1 di “nt {tatefman. 


has ‘ The love of our country,’ fays the biographer, * and the approba- 
tion of our friends, during the early part of our tives operate more 


a ei lly than the love of money; and our firit refolution ts a fixed 
determination to deferve well of mankind. ‘This inclination, which 
has been more or lels telt by every individual, in every age, 1s never 





“ entire ly rooted out. The } nifor ef, in his cell, if confcious of the 
“ti 9 1 > — —_ pen d ,¢) a Annee . 
‘ctitude of his intentions, fooths his misfortunes with the hopes, that 


I 
4 poiterity will at leaft do juitice to his memory ; and neither the love of 
Se liberty nor ¢ f lite can prey ail upc } him to renounce his opinions, or 
degrade his charafter. Public cenfure is more tremendous than the 
‘ approach of death.’ 


te 
> 


Atter fome pretfatory obfervations of a fimilar nature, he continues 


‘ The prefent fhort fketch of Fletcher’s life will not be confined to a 
" ary Narrative oft licges ind bart] Ss. nor will it dwell long upon the 
1 change of whigs and tories, of hunting parties and voluptuons featts. 

Phat tafk is referved for the worfhip pers of kings: their blood-ce- 
mented thrones require advocates of a particular mould, We | 


: nave a 
; Hobier Object in view; it is to ftrew the tomb of the patriot with wreaths 

of laurel, and raife a monument to departed ereatnefs fhew the 
ting fame is only allied to virtue; and that the 





= 
—— ey 


: i n wall find admi re rs in every age and every country. From 
Wiiat Nas been premift Jd, it is almoft unneceflary to add, that the thought- 
lef. ‘ , ' ] - . > ¢ 

leis ai sated will find little recreation here. In re{pecttul imita- 


t cher, the language is ferious and grave; the remarks, the 
‘rvation and experience, —And in an eventful crifis like 
it is hoped they will meet with a carelul perufal from the 


- bile a ~ A ‘ 
a . 


G2 « Andrew 
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A Andrew Fletcher, of Salton, the fabject of thefe memoirs, was the 
eldeft fon of fir ory Fletcher, of Salton and Innerpeffer*. The 
name 1s fren ‘+h, and his anceftors are faid to have been amongft the 
followers ot William the Conqueror. His mother was the daughter of 
fir Henrv Bruce, of lackmannan, a deicer dant of the faine family with 
Robert de Bruce, king of the fcots. He was born in the year 1653, 
and had the misfortune to lofe his father at a very early age, when he 
was entrufted tothe care of Dr. Burnet, rector of salton, and afterwards 
bifhop ef Salifbury, a man well known to the political and literary 
world, f for his exertions in the revolution of 1688, aud his elaborate 
writings. . ; 
« The lofs of a father, alike diftinguifhed for his generofity and pa- 
triotif{m, was, ina great meafure, aude’ by the attention ot an affec- 
tionate mother, and a diligent tait: tul preceptor, fo that he made rapid 
progre!s in his ftudies, difcor ror g amatked predilection for the anci- 
ents, and a defire o! imita ng theirattions. He was a Sov of an obtti- 
nate perfevering difpofition, the ns eff-ct of a vigorous mind, He 
never gave an infult, ner did he ever ceive one with impunity. Bold 
asa ion, he rufhed upon his antagouift without calculating the danger, 


Pt 


which frequently involved him in contiderable dificulnes. Notwith- 
ftanding sate unaccommodating temper it was ealy to govern him, pro- 


vided his judgnient was convinced ; but neither threats nor punifhments 
could make { the cheat i 


npreflion, 11 he thought himfelf in the right. His 
manner of exprefling himfelf was blunt, but ilrong. He did not-at- 


tempt to apologize for his errors, and bore reproof with becoming 
firmnefs. A itranger to lying, he difdained to avoid chaftifement by 
any fabterfuge. ‘Though apparently furly, he was gentle and humane 
to the unfortunate, kind and obliging to ie poor. Inquifirive in the 
extreme, he was not fatisfied with fuperficial anfwers; and whilft he 
feemed pleafed with thofe who gave him inlivattion, he looked with 
fullen contempt on all who deceived him, or evaded his quefticns. 
Thefe qualities, alth ough auftere and uncommon ina boy, had fome- 
thing attractive in them. , and procured him the efteem and regard of his 
acquaintanc 

In his cai Fletcher had the mortification of feeing his country 
dragooned bi the fanguinary minifter ts ot Charles 11; and the people, 
niicad of uniting agaiuit the cominon enemy, occup ic d their time with 
religiou: juibbles, and metaphyfical jargon. ‘The fcots were enthufi- 
aitic in the caufe of liberty ; yet it was only the liberty of preaching 


re hota, ’ 1, — e mit? "rh saa ne ail an ‘ « 
and praying they had in view. ‘Their folemn league and covenant 
was Golized as a God; and hundreds. merely for daring to think for 
themfelv< » Were led to the {caftold 


glorying in their martyrdom, and 
embrac ing ; deat! wit! tran{: _ \ 


MWpOores OF JO 

Yur 9 x - os ete ee ‘ ’ Fo es 
+ Dur uring this puritanical phrenzy, the doétrines of Buchanan, the 
fat! ier of modern p litics ana 


Mmoucin le arming 


g, were negle¢ted. ‘The 
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. "— , eh .? b : 
® The authorities, when not ¢ therwil 


the writings and information of the ingenious bean of Buchan, to whom 


the editor returns his grateful acknowh ginents for the polite manner 

- - uich he conveyed intelligence. Buchan ig one of the few fcotfmen 

of fortune, who p : 

dh aes ho potlefs a talte for lite raturc, a love of liberty, and an 
t atiection for his native cot untry,” 


ditlinguifhed, are taken from 


people 
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people applied themfelves to ftudy the dogmas of the primitive church- 
men, and thought liberty confifted in being permitted to — extem- 
pore prayers, and fing hymns of their own compofition, Civil rights 
were not generally underftood. Such weak enthufiaits may be the ol» 
yects of pity ; but thofe who perfecute them for confcience fake, are 
more crucl than the monfters of the defert; and yet they were hanted 
for a whole century, like partridges upoa the mountains, by the agents 
of kings and bifhops; and defencelefs men, women and children, after 
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D being plundered of their property, had their houfes confumed to afhes, 
bia and were butchered in cold blood, ‘This is no exaggerated aécount, 
Re ‘The page ot hiftory is every where blotted with a catalogue of fimilag 
Es crimes; priefts putting thoufands to death, in the name of a God of 
a5 mercy ; and kings, under the pretence of protecting liberty and pro- 
f erty, laying waite whole provinces with fire and {word.’ 

a When Fletcher had finifhed his education under Dr. Burnet, he 

“a made the tour of Europe. with a siew to acquire a knowledge of the 

a laws, culftoms, and manners of foreign nations. On his return, he 

2 oppofed the meafures of the court, and ufed every exertion to refcue 
his native country from the tyranny of the Stuarts, 

‘ The duke of Lauderdale was then minifter of Scotland, and from 
an enthuliaftic bigot, as is common, became a moft violent perfecutor 
of his former affociates. ‘The courfe of juftice was every where fu 
pended, and a military banditti governed without controul. Houfes, 

and even whole villages, were reduced to afhes; and fathers, mothers, 
i and children, configned to the devouring flames. It was the wifh of 
a. the court to drive the ccvenanters to refiftance, before they were proe 
i. perly organized, that they might have a plaufible pretext for eftablifhs 
ee ing a mercenary army: and the duke of Lauderdale, in his drunken 
fits, ufed to fay, «* he withed the prefbyterians in Scotland would rebel, 
ee that he might bring over the irifh to cut their throats.” 

2 Fletcher joined the earl of Argyll, in bis oppofition to adminiftrae 
re tion, and * maintained the caufe of his deferted country with the force 


of ancient eloquence, and the dignity of ancient virtue.” © His pere 
fevering fortitude, in fome decree, checked the career of defpotif{m, 
and revived the drooping fpirit of his countrymen. His, exertions 
during the debates on the teit act, were crowned with fuccefs, and the 
duke of York himfelf confeifed, that it was owing to’Fletcher that he 
loft Scotland. ‘This conduct drew upon him the refentment of the 
court, and it was refolved to add him to the numberlefs victims of 
royal vengeance, Convinced that innocence is no protection againft 
lawlefs power, he retired to England, to confult his friend and pre- 
ccptos, Dr. Burnet. The ftorm continuing to increafe, he found it 
advifeable to go to Holland, the common refort of the difaffeéted 
of both countries, ‘The privy council, at the inftigation of the 
duke of York, fummoned him to appear before them at Edinburgh ; 
but not thinking it prudent to comply, he was out-lawed, upon frivo- 
lous pretences, and his eftates confifcated for the benefit of the king.” 
Some paffages in this volume contain pretty fevere ftri€tures on 
what the author conceives to be abufes in governments. A certain 
queruloufnefs alfo pervades the whole, arifing, na doubt, from the 


{ituation of the unfortunate biographer. 
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Dalrymple’s Confeguences of the French Invafion. 87 
NoOE. Prare I. 


n ,.f7 ° 
« We come to recover your long-loft (:bertits. 
. ° a | 5 
houfe of Commons. 


Che author here intends, in the language of Shakipeare, “* to har- 


it . ah i ‘ 
crow up the foul,’’ and it will of courfe be concluded, that the means 
+3 : ‘ 33 - ry * 
would not be wanting 1n a free country. Lhe feizure, by an arfed 

) 5 2 vs 7 1 . 

force, of ren dear to the nation, the defenders of it’s rights, the up- 
holders of it’s liberties, the artifans of 1t’s glory . would naturally 
! a juft indignation, and, accordingly, there 1s peerage no part 


cur hittory better calculated for this purpofe, than that memorable 
h when hares 1 ce manded the three obnoxr us 1D ember . 


re, On the contrary, are all the Ingredients ot the ludicrous, the 
‘rs mouth, 1s * gacped with a drumftick,’ an initrument, trom 
lociation of ideas, lea ling to laughter, rather than a generous 
thy, while inflead of our indignation being aroufed by the fuffer- 


c 


( 
ipden, a Rutlel, Ora “Sy di CVs we behold . Mr. Pitt and 


ing 

Mr. Du s (tied) by the eg al id neck with an iron chain, which has 

t| nadlocks, but the key-holes fj someon up.’ Hlow far fuch fuflerers 

arc « lated to excite commiferati » leave our readers to Judge. 
Ne il. Prat: ‘Il. 

« Me teach the englifh repub.icans to work.’ 

aa ea] eohed field.’ 

A row of enelith hufbandmen in tatters, and wooden fhoes, hoeing 
a field of garlick, and patient/y enduring a tall rawboned frenchman, 
who is brandifhing a long wayggoner’s whip. ‘The moral from this, 
viz. that © John Bull is a bad lad, mly when you are good to him,’ 
has alre , we ar afraid, been too often a¢ted upon. . 

Krom N° IV, Plate I, we learn that captain Schank’s wife © is a 
good woinan!’ ‘There 1s as much ribaldry, and {wearing | here, as in 
om D, , és gaz *ttes. 

In Ne V, Plate IT, we have the reprefentation of © a french major- 
general (formerly an apothecary) giving a glitter fclyfier] from a fteam 
engine to a very fat englifhn an.’ This is a delicate fubject, and of 
courfe it muft give great fatisfaction to learn ¢ that itis Mnumitably 
engraved in Spagniolette’s and Mr. Richard Cooper’s beft manner 

In N° VII, Plate Il, fir J. introduces an obfcure comm sider of 

is OWN name, within a few inches of the pillory. 

Ina noteto N° VIII, Plate l, we learn the following curious, but 
; } pat iculars, which reflect little honour on the . ‘da french 
gove at. 

* When the author was in the habit of being at Paris, the births 
were annually 2¢,000, and the entries of the enfans trouveés, coco; fo 
that the mothers were ignorant of the yearnines of a mother’s heart: 
and every fiith child knew neither father, morher, filter, brother, nor 
any of ‘(what Milton calls) ** ihe acer charities of life,’’ thofe bonds, 
by hi in chains of 


h the Almighty binds the human race together 


nt. [} 1S {; le circun ‘lance accounts tor ri] th late horrors oft 


‘ Tis, W , ere =“C ~ - ‘7 n Ci nt p ‘ople were at 1! e mercy ot 100.000 


t } . ?. ‘ , ry 
A Be ? nie pny } iit: ry hic ns and tt Of rs ot the ié reits, here 


} . » § : vee 7 
vaS aft ft la tre es a vail charne ] t lace, called és ( imetier des 


hocent in eng ‘ifh) « the Charnel of Innocents” in which the 


dren were in the habit of dancing over the dead, &c.’ 
G 4 Towards 
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Towards the conclufion, fir John treads on tender ground, for he 
hints at one of the vices of a great man, whom he dooms, like a for- 
mer duke of Clarence, to be privately fuffocated in his favourite be- 
verage: while the inftroments of torture,’ in the concluding plate, 
mav, perhaps, be confidered, by thofe not in the fecret, as a reflection 
on the prefent government of Ireland. 

So much for fir J. D.’s panacea for reftorine fpirit and unanimity to 
the nation ! But, indeed, we do him injuftice in confining the remedy 
to our oun iffund, as we find ir, like other quackeri-s, afluming the 
name of warverjal, more efpecially if taken im time, as may be feen from 
the preface Non 

« the fame idea, extended to nobler objeéts, and in a more ftately 
ftyle, might ronfe the governments and nations of the continent of 
Europe, to reficct that they are fleeping npon :ce, which thaws around 
them without their perceiving it, and animate them to a general 
n (as king William did their anceftors) againit the moit barbarous 
nation that has exifted fince the creation of the world.’ We learn, at 
the fame time, that this precious a/exipharmic may be fent, ¢ ina frank, 
or by poft, for a trifle.’ 

It mav be here proper to obferve, that while we laugh at the puny 
efforts of the northern baronet, for reprefiing a warlike foc, we our- 
felves are not infenfible, either to the advantages refulting from unani- 
mity, or the horrours arifing from fubjeétion, whether foreign or do- 
meftic. 


un 


a a , ae A > 
Art. xxv. An Alarm to the Public, 4 


te i 
Qnag a bounty promifed ro every 
> 4 ai - M } ; 7 
loyal Subje@ who will come forward to repel the Enemy. Arms and 
Accourre 


ements provided for every Man gratis. By Je Brown. 8vo. 
15 pages. Yarmouth, Bufh; London, Longman. 1798. 
‘THe language of war is here adapted to religion; and the godly 


texts on one fide of the page are iluftrated by a pious paraphrafe 
on the other. 


Art. xxvi. A cool Appeal to the fober Senfe of Englifomen: or Re- 


pubiicant/m and Monarchy confiderec. By an tnglith Conftitution- 

aliit. 8.0. g6 pages. Price 1s. Salifbury, Eafton; London, 

Hatchard. 1798 

From the defignation afured by the author, in the title-page, ve 
nat liy im iY } 


Ine, that he was an advocate for the con/litution $ but 
we find, * that it would 


prove extremely hazardous,’ and ‘ by no 
meons prudent ar prefent,’ to attempt it’s reftoration. 

He is exces ingly thocked at the condu@t of the whig club, in 
nizing the ‘ fovereignty of the people,’ and of courfe Mr. 
brikine, the eloquent propoler of the toaft, is expofed to his worft 


Mu ‘ ms. 
. a > mas ee o ce , 1 » = . . 
_ dhe minifter,” lays he, ‘ rafhly gave up his friend (Mr. Reeves) 
he tye om Raetes | . , — : - @ 
to ue ‘Orn in rat rents { the far es f oppolt on. for what has heen 
ace ned an incouiiderate fivure of {fpeech. nd here flands a man 
On W 0 


che lighteit finger has not dared to fall, who has had the 
effrontery at a numerous public meeting, in the face of the whole 
nation, wf rob the monarchy of this country of it’s fir and grand 

+ poe 
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On excluding the Commerce of Britain from the Wefer and Elbe. 8q 


prerogative ; a prerogative, with which the laws of the land have 
invetted it. It is an infult offered to the conftitution, and the whole 
body of the nation; and ought by the nation and the laws of the 
conititution to be deferv edly punifhed. Did this gentleman defire 
to fhare the difgrace of a noble duke? Other means might havé 
been purfued, without adopti ing this violent meafure. One would 
charitably fuppofe, that the honour able member is not a penfioner of Frances 
and therefore a doubt naturally arifes in our minds, whether this pros 
ceeding be the yifible effe&t of infatuation, or of difappotnted am 
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far Te x X V IIe Our good Caftle 0” the Rock: or Union the one Thing 

me wae ad to the Pecple of England. i1zmo. 23 pages. Price 
3d. Wright. 179 
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1s isan allegorical pamphlet recommending union. 


Art. xxviii. Quelgues Obfervations d’un Cofmopolite fur lp Projet de 
fermer le Wefer 3 PE Ibe au Commerce de la Grande Bretagne :—Some 
Objervations on the Plan of excluding the Commerce of Great Britain 
frum the Wefer and Elve. By 2 Coimopolite. 4to. 12 pages. 
No Prititer’s Name. 1797. 


Ar the beginning of the prefent unhappy conteft, it feemed to 
be the intention of the englifh mmiiftry, to farve France, by inter- 
cepting her fupplies of corn. The government of that country, by 
way of retaliation, has more than once formed the plan of /arving 
our manufacturers, by excluding our commerce from the principal 
ports of Europe. Lucki ly, for the caufe of humanity, both have 
failed in their fchemes of vengeance. 

The author of this fhort pamphlet is of opinion, that the french 
have no right to cut off all communication on the part of England 
with the Elbe and the Wefer, as this meafure would produce the ruin 
of Bremen and Hamburgh. Such a plan would neceffarily be op- 
pofed by the king of Pruifia, and the ele@tor of Saxony: the king of 
Denia and the emperour would alto find it thear ancereft to pre- 
vent it’s completion. 

‘ France ought to recollect,’ fays he, ‘ that fhe is under great ob- 
ligations to the maritime ftates, more efpecially the hanfeatic towns, 
for jubfiftence during times of fcarcity. If the with to revive her 
commerce, refume her induftry, procure raw materials, create fleets, 

and sega her ftation among the maritime powers, let her coolly 
calculate how much fhe ought to refpeét the political and commercial 
exiftence of the hanfatic towns, the ruin of which fhe might be able to 
accomplifh without effecting that of her too haughty rival. Let 
France then, not only liften to the auguft and iacred voice of equity, 
hut alfo to the moit powerful of ail arguments, that of her own 
intereit, and it will coft her but few efforts to renounce the ufelefs 
and deftruétive project, of which perhaps, afiexs all, the has been 
anjuitly fufpected.’ 
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Vi a tour readers wiilrecoitect tne wenera: atient which we 


rave to i cirine natmhtained a Mon, mous writer in his 


- | t, entitled, * ‘J itilential Principles of the 
1 . Is, lisuilrated in C} poauch to tome falle Doe- 
. yy, Adam Smith, and others.’* Phat able economiit is 
tuc author of the pages hetore US, which he wifhes to be conlidere 
edas a fupplement to his former work. In that work it was his 


obiect to explain the direct means of promoting the wealth and 
1 of the nation, in this itis his object to point out one of 
the cirect ineans to promote the contentment of the people: the 


sit 


prupofal is explained in the title page; we proceed to {ketch the 


plan. lhe pamphlet opens with a few preliminary obferva- 
tions on the want of forelght and impoltey of a people, fubject to 
the vicitlitucdes ot heat and cold, who fhould neglect to make pro- 
vifion againiithe extremes of either. Tue appli ation is obvious : 
are we not chargeable with animpolicy and want ot forefight, cer- 
tainly not lefs abfurd, who, fubject to the vicititudes of plentiful 
and fcantv harvetts, neglect to make the furplus of the one fupply 
the deticiency of the other? The complaint of a good workman 
vould be jult, whofe wages were fifreen flillings this week and 
the next: fuch, however, is precilely his fituation, if, 
in confequence of the initubility of market prices, his fifteen fhil- 


ings of next week will purchafe no more than twelve will: pur- 
chafe this. In various parts of the kingdom we have immenfe ftores 
of tobacco, tea, fugar, and other articles of merchandize, depofited 
in svarehoujes, by which means their prices are kept tolerably unt- 
form: yet fo precarious 1s the fupply of London and of country 
corn-markets, that every week witnelies a variation in the price of 
the moti important article of our fubfitience. * But itis unnecef- 
fary that corn fhould be warehcufed in the capital and large cities 
like other articles of merchandize, tor corn is a home commodity, 
and the barns of the tarmer who produces it are it’s proper and 
recular depotitaries.? ‘This arcument would have weight, were it 
known tot people at large, in the firit place how much corn 1S 


; : econd place, precifely where it is to be found. 
Mr. Pirt very judicioutly obferved in a parliamentary debate on the 
hut of the late tear | he that if every man knew what ftock 
of 1M iu the kingdom, the price of wheat would not have 
to fuchapitch.’ But, on the contrary, no min at any time 
k : it ~ ot erain is inthe kinedom:; to ienorance on this 
point, and ‘gnorai e concerning the places of depolit, is, ina great 
Meature, attributable the fluctuating value of the commodity. 
refulting from our wantoft fyftemin regard to the 
is,thata harve'? of extraordinary and notorious abundance 








¢ Analytical Review, Vol. xxvi, page 299- 
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‘+s not fucceeded by aporportionate demand of it’s produce: thu 


&eein So 


do we convert the bleffines of Pr syidence into a curfe, for fo low 


sas ted eee. tae On ‘farmer fometimes gets no more tor three 
quarters ot wheat than at others he gets tor two; his labour, there. 
fore. torether with his expenie of reaping, threfhing, carrying 
to mark G Bee, are ablolutely thrown aways and, of courte, to 
him an abundant harveft mav be highly injurious. ‘The author 
of this pamphlet c acer C$, that the eilabliihment of granaties, 
under proper regulations, woul d atonce preferve an uniformity in 
the markets for a fuccedion of years; would make it the intereit of 
the tarmer to grow full crops, by creating a demand in feafons of 
ereat abundanc - and would remove much real caufe of murmur- 


nr 


ing among the mer le, by turnifhing to them a fupply of corn on 
reafonabie terms, in times of the greatet fearcity. 

Our author very jufily re prol ates general Smith’s propofal of 
obviating a tutur fearca ty bv ttoring a fupply ot foreign corn. Are 
we not in pofleiiion of aterritory (ufhciently exten five, ofa climate 
f{uthcientiy tava aie. and a {ot fufficiently tertile, to produce, 
without an injurious interterence with la id otherwHe ap propriated, 
a quantity of corn adeq juate on an av erage to our annual coniump- 
tion? If fo,and nobody will difpute, that we have fuch defirable 
~ fiethons, an in portal ion of corn ought to be confidered as dif- 
gracetul, and to be rendered equally unneceflary with an impor- 
tation of wine into France, ot of coals into Northumberland. Sup- 
pole it ne ceffi y, ‘that one whole year’s fupply fhould be ftored, 
and that the harvetts for a feries of years were as abundant as it 
was in the year 1750,the year of greateft exportation, the grana- 
ries would create a demand tor the whole furplus of each harvett 
for eight years, as the greateft ex portation has been computed not 
to exceed one eighth of the vearly confumption.’ But it would be 
idle to expecta iucceffion of fuch abundant harvefts as that of the 
year 1750: how then are we tocreate a furplus for the granaries, 
fince our lands do not at prefent yield by any means enough for our 
coniumption ? Our author propofes, that for a period of eight 
vears, parlian ent fhould encourage the farmers to produce a {ure 
plus ot one eighth more corn than is annually confumed in the 
kingdon » US otferine to them the fame bounty which was formerly 
given fo the merchant exporters of corn. According to this plan, 


| 


in a fucceluon of « ig it harveitts, a full fupph y of corn of our own 


TOWwtA tora Ww ie i" ‘ a> will be ce po: ited In OL Ir granarics > while 


the annual centumption wor cv not be diminifhed. It 1s obyious, 


that ri the tertiityv of thele e1 t yeat ‘5 “ee not exceed the ufual 
average, the furplus can « nly ¢ procured by an addition of one 
( h tothe: wn ot acres under the plough - and unlefs this ad- 


citional cirehtn crawn trom lands at prefent uncultivated, it 

mult be deducted trom the paiture grounds, 

l2e——* civ the pailure grounds of the ifland are in extent 

more than four times ereater than - arable rrounds, this addition 

of one eighth to the arat . grounds, would diminith the former not 

more than one 47th;* butitit were to diminifh them a full eighth, 
the 
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e Fo exampic, tuppoie of the 72 millions of acres, which 
rreat Britain contains, that 56 millions can only be reckoned 
upos 
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Proposal for Supplying London with Bread. = 3 


she perm utation would only contribute to increafe the amount of 
the yearly income of the nation.’ 

It is rot ighly computes, fora computation of this fort muft ne- 
ceflarily be rough, that a bounty of eight fhillings to the farmer 
for every acre fown with wheat above his ufual number, and 
four thillings for every additional acre fown with barley and oats, 
would not amount to a fum very different from that which was 
civen in the year of greateft exportation, namely, £300.000. It 
is properly obferved, that the only folid foundation tor parliamen- 
tary encouragement is an accurate and minute knowled2 ce of the 
number of acres inthe kingdom which are fown with gratn; an 

annual revillration in every — throughout the kingdom is in- 
difpenfably eff: ntial to the plan 

Our a wit sg next proceeds to confider £ the Ry 00s that would 
be required to furnifh London with one year’ s dpare fupply of 
wheat, who would be the capitals or proprietors of that fupply, 


‘ 


what profits they ought tore ceive on their capitals, and re thefe 


profits would at ife.’ He ttates, * from the information of a worthy 
and int lligent triend, lately, from his mig? othice, at the fource of 
information, thatthe annual confumption of London in wheat, in- 
cluding the territory within ten ahs of the Royal Exchange, is 
$oo,o00 quarters. Suppoiing wheat, therefore, to be fo high as 
tifiy fillings a quarter, and eflimating the expenfe of building 


granaries at 4°120,000, the capital required would be £2,129,000. 
All wing ten per cent to the capitaliits for the expenfes of mas 
nagement and tor profit, the city of London would annually tax 
itfely with £212,000, ‘in order that every family might be fure of 
having bread nearly atthe fame price which a harveit of medium 
plenty would afiord, without the rifk of ever being obliged to pay 
nearly double that price.’ Tie city of London, on a very inade- 
quate calculation, annually taxes infelt with feveral hundred thou- 

and pounds more for it’s public diverfions. The profit of the ca- 
vial mut, of courfe, arife from the confur ners, and amie 9 
therein the expenfes of m: nagement, mightbe regulated b rating 
the preient aihze tables ten per cent hig her th yan the ac tal rates 
which, however, it is conceived would not be attended with a rife 
inthe price of bread, fince the corre fponc lence which would be 
eitablifhed over the kingdom by the directors of the granaries 
would reduce the a crage prices, by removing the numerous ob- 
ttructions to which the London markets are now liable. To which 
mult be abies: that thefe granaries would operate in preventing 
procenaaate from making exorbitant profits: the late Albion mills, 
during the few years they exi ied, are faid tohave faved the metro- 
pol lis 800,000 pounds by thefe means. The inhabitants of the city, 
Wherein the granaries are erected, fhould be the proprietors ; the 





upon as yielding produce in corn and grafs ; and that nine millions 
ef acres are now annually in corn. If thofe nine millions are aug- 
mented abut one eighth, it will make a little more than ten mil- 
org in corn; and deduct that eighth from the acres in pafture, 
fe laft will then be about 46 millions, inilead of 47 millions, 

we is One 47th lefs.’ 
fub- 
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tunity tor the purpote, The plan 1S his 
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l an open one ; g 
‘oncerns, by covernors annually elected, and the divt- 
the mitals flould be paid half yearly. 


s Ul La) ‘ D 
» —* While the benefit of the granaries is preparing tor the 
c, the fubfcribers, who arc the intruments of that benefit, 


o dt 1¢ in proportion to the capital annually ad. 
by then Thus taking the metropolis for an example, it 
e ber -alculated that it would require about 2,120,000 
yrovide a ipare fuy ply of wheat tor one \ ear’s con{ump- 

habitants of Lendon; and if the furplufes of eight 


u d te t this fupply, that would in- 
from th DIC! ib rs OF 20¢,000 pounds, for 

it at five per cent. upon this 

‘ nt tO 13,250 po inds, or about 

1 family inthe m: tropolis. The 

ce to be made by the fub- 

' to « y per we k upon 
to “pel ae » th 

were Col pl - a ful V i ored, 

tO pence upon ¢ ntamilv, or abdout 

n. but as o1 \ yop manent elta 

is required, an allowance muft be 

» | rey S, Wali¢e, and acc idents, 

expence of granaries tor the metros 

t as much more as the ium 

; uis, which is contiderably 

CO the inhabitants ot 

ce weenkly alicliments of any 

» the contiruction of thefe 

fome remarks on the 

d flower. We all know the de- 

rats, mice, weevils, and other 

radded mouldinefs. CQurauthor has 

nt harvetis in fucceflion would 

he, and to would two or three abun- 

ruin the proprietors of vineyards, if 

oe he eine. He recom- 

- that « , inftead of beine {pread on floors, oF 
’ ‘ if ] larce earth 1 Jars, 

t trom Ita th oil; thete, particularly for 

‘ ins, W h, not bets 2 compictels all -tioht, 
n weevils, which def great part ol 
[hie nalexpenic of thefe jars oucht tro be no objection, 


p 
ervation of the corn would fully indemnify 
enfe; nobody {cruples the exnenfe of bot- 

ne; but corn is intrinfically of more value than 
durable than glafs bottles, becaufe lef likely 
author's plan, which we have endeavoured to {tate 


, 

mech precition as is confifient with perfpicuity ; it 18 OF 

ine to be filled up by fuch as have talent and ope 
hly worth attention 


Is 
trom 


the fubfcribers fhould manave 
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neral ei it n, WOL uld, “doubrlefs , receive various very impor- 
fant amenaments previous to adoption. We are, of Opinion, 
that the pafling of a general enciofure bill would operate muc h lefs 


exceptionably, and wi ith equal or fuperior eflic acy, In producing a 
than the offer of a bounty. [It is not the addition 


» | 
4 y 
Turpius OF corn, 


of one eighth tothe land already under plough, w hich would 
yield an additional eighth of corn: eonliderably more than one 
third of this additional eighth muft, in rotauon, be annually 
cropped with turnips, potatoes, vetches, clover, &c. or the 
lands would foon be exhautied. A farmer of an hundred acres 
does not, on an average, tow fixty acres of corn: but the farmer 


knows, that an acre of corn pl roduces more rmmediate pront than an 
acre either of turnips or of clover: fhould a liberal bounty from 
parliament, th ‘fore, encourage the {mall farmer: , by adding to 
this rmmediate p) Yitto crow an exorbitant propo: tion of corn, they 
would in a few years be inevitably ruined. Such might be, and 
| 1€ Operation of a 


yn all probability, fuch would beina decree, t 
mMounty; for w hich reaion only » If no othe) could be added, the 


encloture of waite lands is a preferable expedient. It would alfo 
be attended with no fall difhculty to decide on the belt mode ot 


liftributing this bounty : our author propofes, that eight fhillings 
fhould be given to the tarmer for every acre which he fows with 
wheat, and tour for every acre which he fows with barley and with 
outs, above his ufualnumber. Wis ufual number! this is extremely 
vacue: how is the ufual number of acres which a farmer fows with 
| y, and oats, to be afcertained ? A five or fx vears pre- 
vious regiftration would be neceffary to obtain the average, unlefs 
the farmer's fimple aflertion is in all cafes to be implicitly relied on. 
ight in fome inftances be able to remove the 
but thefe muit be comparatively few. 

The objections we have ftated are obviouily not againit the efta- 
blifiment of granaries, which we believe to be per rfec tly found and 
prudent policy, but againft the obtaining a iurplus of corn by 
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Not meafuring the importance of a pamphlet by the number of 
l] he prelent more rooin, than on the 
g em entitled to claim ; the fcearcity of corn 
ar 3795 is yet frefl in our memory, and every plan for 
rthe recurrence of fodiflreffine an event is to be received 


1 candouraud attention. Le. L. 
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ART. xxx. Plan of Edu uCatION purfued in Ldrs. Landen’s Acade MY » 
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‘ins Landen’s plan of education appears to be upon liberal princi- 
, and to take a wide fcope, comprehending what reiates, not 
ly to ornamental, but to mor al and " elle¢tual improvement. The 

gencral fubjects of inlruttion are arranged usider the t llowing titles. 

Keligion and moral lity. Manners and addgefs. Courfe of Jearning, 
confifting of fpelling, reading, writing, the englifh language ; grammar; 
© trench and italian languages; arithmedic : the elemes nts of sit¥o- 
nomy; 








. 








96 MISCELLANEOUS. 


nomy?; the ufe of the globes: geography ; hiftorv; natural hiftory; 
belles lettres; elements of natural philofophy; eaglith, french, and ita. 
lian literature. To which are added, mulic, drawin g, works, and dance. 
ing. A lift is given in the ci mclufion of ufeful and approved books, 
which are toa make a part of the fchool library. ‘The method propofed 
to be adopted, in teaching the i ‘eral branches of knowledge, feems to 
be judicious. D. D. 


Art. xxxit. Axe Introduficn to Englifs Grammar: intended al tr 
afffR young Perjous im the Study of crber Languages, and to remove many 
of the Diffrcnls ities which impede their Progrefs tn Learning. 40. 32 
pages. Phillips. 1797. 
¢ T witt venture to fay, that when young perfons underftand this 

introduction, they, to fay no more, will know as mueh of englith 

grammar as moft of thofe who have been taught by the grammars, 
which are commonly put into children’s hands.” Such is the opinion 
of the author, and we are not inclined to difpute tt. There is enough in 
the book, if well ur derftood; but then for children to unde rftand it, 
bic labor, hoc opus ¢f#. V4 the chief merit of fuch performances confift 
in fimplicicy of met hod, snd or! - fiyle, we cannot affign any 
great fhare to the prefent work. The language is tar trom being eafy, 
and the ufe of nutnerous fubdivifions ar “d grammatic: il terms is more 
ly to confound than to affiit a beginner. There is hkewife an 
affeGation of phillofophical refinement and precifion, which occa- 
fionally reminds us of monfieur Jourdain er fon maitre de philofophie. 

This treatife, however, though not well adapted to the 9. 0 of 

children, may be a ‘ful to foreigners, defirous of knowi ing the ftruc- 

ture of our language, who are already acquainted with the Jatin, and 
other tongucs. A. Be 


hike 


Art. xxximt, Lo nr for Children. By Mary Wollftonecroft Godwin. 
pr.6d. Johnfon. 1798. 

THese leffons, § mple and appropriate to the purpofe for which they 

were defigned, are ) xcultarly mt refting, as thie iragiment of a ferics 1n- 


tended to have been written, to: dopt the '— etic language OF ihe au- 
thore(s, forthe i fi rm n of the © wefortuxat ’ daugh ter Of awomMm aD, 
whofe talents, futt2; ings, and premature fie. have excited ge eral 
gomiration and fy iB athy. D. De. 


—— ed 


‘ . a “AA YX E Us 
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as T. ‘ \ iv GRY ¢ Bere FP itt gs = £07 fps of Poe WES ¢ LHCPCHIA, a 
a “ J a, ; ’ we OF Pa 2 f* j 4 z 4 th é / ahfeaus e la 
. 4 i ‘ r + Currents traced; ane 
: y oo , j 
; L/ dein d X. &. Deas, Lig. 4t0. 308 Pe 
} ric bic i 5S. | OnE he ° 
, - > ’ 7 = » } ‘ 7 *. 
~. TERE i fr, OF iciture and of readin Qs who have not 18 
t! if ftudy Ve ro, 5 ; , rT %, ae = t 
"‘ ing of} a port-tolio, in which they depofit their loofe 
; } r ' 1% 4 eer ry +! >> 
Biiadoured eilays, and) keep them till oceafion call them forth amid 


forme tut re lucubrationg : in anv fubfe jueni collection, by the authofs 
of thele milceHlancous wi ttings for publication,*a want of diferiminae 
tic n is always to be appa che aded ; ‘sad his great difficulty confifts in 
accurately eltimating the unequal merits of compositions, produced at 
Cigerent times, and wndeg\ various circumfances, fe 
Th 
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tions were fuggeded by the perufal of the prefent mif- 
+, whic appears to be writtea by a gentleman of 

; rd undetianding, but betrays san incompetent judges 
and occaioall, we think, a mifcalcu!ation of talen 9. 
rcretia, on which our author evidently prides him- 

l N ¢1 rey as he feei to imagine : as to the 

eco inform our readers, thet the horrours of it bear 
nee to thofe which are dclieated in the My ftert- 

3 r. D. has the ug oat neceltar > and it certais ily was 
e, that he had rever feea that performance till laft 

s own’ has been written more than thirteen years. 


is tame, and it’s imagery feanty. ‘lhe 
vohts, and the burning Words of the Myferious Mother 
,to Horace Walpole’s tragedy, but half the 

juction is loft in a poverty of expreffion. As 

trv of this volume, the firit piece, Kairkitall Abbey, 
tter repa‘t than we have found: the feel! gs of the 


we been very warily excited on vifting thefe vene- 
y much captivated was he by the flullnefs and foleme 

ling feenes, that he formed the refolution of keeps 
mn the {pot, in the employment of felf-examination, 
munion with his Maker. ‘The poem of Kirktlall 


- 


fequence: a béaurtiial v gnette, repref nting the 
. . ’ . 4 . ‘ . 

‘nixed to this production, which, tn pom o! poetical imae 
a 2 : wie "rT > — . ] Z a 

reffion, in our opinion far exceeds any other in the book. 

‘ 

y ° tel 

> tranilation, howe ed from Mow STIER, ° Lettres @ 
i with eonfiderable elegance and vivacity 3 it 1s fhort; 


LES AILES DE L AMOURe 

Cel PONE G alies Cn Nawiant, 
i] » . be , 7 

nocenc? eh toujours hdewle 5 

' , , + 

hi nen eut point en evrangifianf, 

s So eat Se 1) Cit taiDdid ¢ ruelie, 

, | ve ] “" ‘. ‘ a . 9 sf 1 | , ¢ z 

fJans | OU Naillicnt ics UPITS» 


bh, ne voitigca point encore; 


? - ‘ >: 
> ; . . tot < 

$a ince el ideur des Gers 

. } 1 4 } , 
Que ce bel age voit eclore. 
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THE WINGS OF LOVF, 
Z/ *y are here faid bo be produced by 
’ Tis faid Love ties :—Whence fprung his wings? 


t¢ boy was bern with no fuch things; 
VOL. XXVIIZ, H For 
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For Innocence would never rove, 
And wings were needlefs then for Love: 
Nor did they fhoot as up he grew, 
Fond Infancy is pure and true; 
And fil! unfledged he reached the age 
When gentle fighs the heart engage ; 
For Conflancy will ever prove 
The Gder fair of youthtul Love.— 
é But foon as e’re one balmy kIs$ 
From Chioe’s lip had fealed his blifs, 
And taueht his litde heart to Icap, 
The callow point began to peep: 
Another xrss—the callow points 7 
To pi rout with down) joints : 
hiss ! KISS lays, “tis faid, 
Pull} ‘er the pinions fpread. 
In tine, talked and wooed fo well, 
Hi wach more than I fhail tell: 
S50) his power the Urchin knew, 
He proudly clapped his wines, and flew.’ 
‘ LOVE REFUTES THE CHARCE:? 
$ nos proof that Ky, les are not the origin of his Wings 
« Love proudly clapped his wings and flew, 
\\ hen from a KISs als powers he knew.” 
« So fings th Dard in witty vein :—— 
tired Boy denies the ftrain: 
oi ssEs ere couid prove 
) twinscsto ovr. 
e$f than Ambrofia (weeter, 
rom the roly feature ; 
every fof: delight, 
es put the God to flight? 
th malice we defies: 
( t your heart,—the Smiler cries,— 
rt, o'er which fupreme I reign, 
ten fond years has wooed my chain : 
le with many a glowing KISS 
\'s lip has tealed your blifs, 
‘ 1 your heart wv ich raptures ftrong! 
1A’s lip yc | dong: 
bOF CT y alone you 5: OW, 
i to her Ip your joys vou owe,’ 
cluding » Mu this volume contain Moral Effays, on the 
ton, Jove, the leparation of friends by death, and 


— i as ed, a Vocabulary of the Pafions. In this 
| , aphytical inquiry is interwoven refpeéting 











0 F paltions, in one fenie of the word, namely whe- 
this « innate and c val with our birth, or whether they be 
acg ured throu oh the medium of the fenfes: our author’s 

. apy t p have Bree, to fhow that our mak volent propen- 
maw Ceviattons from the * regular paflions,’ which are alfo 

* faced (0 dOurecs pare and worthy of our Creator.’ From not ate 
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tending to, or not acknowledging the juftnefs of a diftinGtion, which 
ree , 

oat Kames fuggefled between patlions and emotions*, our author has 

mul: plie. the number of what he denuintinates regular pafftan vs to about 

thi; ty. This vocabulary is an Ingenious compofition, and bears agpon 


it marks of thinking. We fhall give a fhort extract. p. 283. 
« Shame.—Shame is an emotion arifing from the confcicufnefs of 
cult, —, or mifconduct, real or imag rinary It is a gel juine 


feeling, but mut, tke fome others, have been akin wn antecedent to 
the introduction of evil, Whatever we ought not to do, we ought to 
he afhamed of 4 ing. Phe degree of un atinefs attached to this puillOn, 
will be proportione: 1 by fen! ibility to the nature of tie guilt, detect, or 
mifconduct. tiabitual vice has, at times, totally eradicated fhame 
from fome minds; while, on the other hand, there is a conttitutional 
quicknefs, which renders fome fentible of this emotion, not only with- 
out jut reafox, buteven On occations that are extremely bh: onourable. 

© The bai} 1 falnefe of a young woman f{prings from her refpeét to 
rity: and q fidence, which in itfelf is amiable, will often create a 

‘rplexity very fimilar to fhame. An jngenuous miud alfo fecls a con- 
iderable degr e of this emotion, on being over valued; for, if we 
would be what we are thought to be, we blufh at the aioe In 
this view, Shame is very amtable; and fir Harry Beaumont, in his 
elegant dialogue upon Beauty, mentions it as capable of addin, y pee 
intereit to a lovely lace. In no View, indeed, is well-groun ‘ded fhame 
other than laudable: it always masks a fenfe of w rong, Or of defici- 
ency; and, at the fame time, an opennefs to conviction, and defire of 
perfection. ‘The mind that feels it, 1s prepared to retrieve its errors ; 


a 
7 


to atone for guilt; or to aim at excellence:—but we may juft'y fet 
him down upon ae ee of demons, who can knowingly do wrong 
without remorfe ; c: injure a fellow-creature without compunction ; 


and offend his Maker r without eontrition. 

* Shame of dcing right — Vhere is fuch a deviation of this paflion.— 
A falfe educati wn, by which the prejudices in favour of a number of 
vices, far from having been rooted out, are confirmed, 1s the mcan by 
ich this falut ry emotion is forced from its natural channel. The 
yirtues oppolite to fafhionable vices, bring blufhes upon the faces of 
many. 

* Fafhion is nothing more than the opinion and practice of a multi- 
tude; to defy which, indeed, requires conmiderable courage. But an 
early habit of ditcrimi nating between prejudice and rat: cael conduct, 


will gi e that c — This habit it fhould be the grand aim of edu- 
Cation to inftil: and ti ey who have been taug! it to citimate the right 
will bluth only at doing wrong 


The other eilays are fhe rt, 1 and have burt little claim to originality. 
* The thoughts on adoration,’ however, ar delivered with appropriate 
fervor and {i ke mnity. n the whole we give a preference to the pro- 
faic above the poetical portion of this volume. 





* See Elements of Critacifm, Vol. 1. 
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Trufler’s Effay on diterary Property. Ior 





, 4 a ae PO a “ 
When we behold a man arguing againit the w/e of ans thing, on ac- 
, ecunt of it’s ad we doubt whetier he be acquainted with the firft 


; ai fal jis 


principles of logic; hut when we find a com iler, who exiiis by print- 

: ing, ard whole works are c nfined exclufively to the Vulgar, declaiming 
a ay ui ut the tiberty of the prefs, and lament! vg the fpread of knowledge 
2 we cre (truck dumb wath furprize, But let us hear what the doétor 
: © | ventured to affert that the fecendary, if not the fr? caufe of all 
the troubles that France has lately expert ced, is the art of printing. 


e rev t . i e WTS a the e philos 
, oe fophers of toat mntryv, ty Vol:atre, Jean Tacques Roufleat es Alembert, 
the abbé Raynal, and others, who have taken pains to "pert ade the 


i \ 5 b 
. i — » they are all ennal and ntithed t the me p 
neanie, t a \ pata rey are ail « i) abo enritiead to an rivi- 
; i - {) , ¢| te 
geves, ear 2 a i ijelva ha 1h fr tacm—ti th iV fe philofos 
’ ’ 
rhe comm)trons t C unhapps COUNnUTY has €Xe 
‘ 
| } ‘4 } ie a 1) } «tas ™ P r . 
} 5 ow nave (tne ti ed iff —— BV th I UPUINGS « lheir 


wt In-s Could Rot have « pnis if they were not un} rfally circulated 
2 aaderfooed, and it their dotrines hud not beon {pr ad throughout 
f § bho read! chien hia: Heen Ow} ww TO books, and the 

R ino able tor ad them. Hiuc tlle la hy mel *© Here is the 
mist 3 '? Theevil of b-oks arifes from printing, and of courfe 
1 y is the fource of all therr misfortunes, Je has brought about a 
' 1 or erron is notions; doctrines tending to poifon and 
ni sofa li learned people. 


‘ * 
© Prin riainly irs eood ufes, but has alfo its evils. Had 


oe prin ci yyoks confined toa few—were none fuffered 
a to read hut 1 vho can uaderitand and dig {ft what the y ead, 1t would 
; he well: riot is introduced learning to read, “and every man 


| 


4 \ read, 1f they can obtain books; and readin g has 
td t num! re lence has arifen all thofe mifchiefs 
the world ced, fchifms in religion, fchifms in poliues, 

ichtims rhac have ¢ inr lution, in flauehter and in bloodfhed. 
Printing.” favs a fr nch auther, © has made all mankind fet up for 


i : | 
reafoners, a vanitv productive ot indoctle heads and muitnous hearts. 
the cement of fubordinat on is humality, a wleuse eat tasks ane 
gained by books. An infpired author has faid, ‘* that kvowledge puf- 


fith up,” of courfe it is as little Gt to make foldiers as bondm n and 
artificers. The governors of the Foundi:ng-hof ital, if & ain rightly 


informed, convinced of the ill effects of teaching thetr hovs and “girls 


to read and write, have put a total itop to tr. It stig Ww ag has Ine 
troduced a flood of evil, and if it is 1: ppofhible and would be impoliti¢e 
to abolifh this evil, or to check it by an imprimatur, the ftate fhould 
cndeavourto countera@ the evil by making books tcarce, and ceafin 

to teach the children ot the poor to read. Such a duty thould ne laid 
On printing paper, or fuch a ttamp put on every theet of a printed book, 


that none fhould come witl un the rea ich of the poor. The fewer hands 
books are in the better. ‘Che opulent will always have th m, and none 
but the opulent fhould have them, When books are difficult to come 
at, nothing but a heart-iclt predeftination for f{cience, an irrefittible 
impulfe to literature, will induce a man to provide himfelf with any.’ 

he doctor here points out a fure way of being revenged on his foes, 
the bookfellers: but what will become of his own almanacs, when all 
his prefent cullomers are prohibited from seading by the increafe of 


H 3 ftamps, 
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ftamps, and thofe who might othcrwife be his future ones are excluded 


by u seanciey 2 
" The cope f the pamphlet, as we ere told, is to add freth fafeguards 
to copy-right; but fuch is the miic.abl inconfiftency «.! the ae that 
by the ifchievous plan here recommended, there w ould be an end to 
all luterary property. 
VM d almott omitted to remark, that the ‘ dedicatory pretace’ to 
Jord 1 oughborough abounds in bad engliih. 


Art. xxxvii. 4 Letter from Citizen Gregoire, Bijbep of Blois. to Don 
Raymon Fofpo de Arte, « Arcobyrop of Bure: OSs Chief Fud e of the 
Ingu nin Spain, upon the Neceffity and Adz antage of fu sa efing 


that Trifuccl. Vranflared from the French. 12mo. 35 pages. 
Tue trbunal of the inquifition has always been contemplated in 


this country with horrour, and we confe $ » that it gives us great plea- 
fure tobeholdonechurchn anaddr jing anot} ver on this fubj-¢, in /an- 
£ e that indicates no common por tor the interefts of numanity. 

A letter,’ favs Me. Gregoire, * written by a french buhop to a 
bifhonp of S a, the chief judge of the ing aufition. to demand of 
him the fay nof that nfiitution, isa thing not void of fingu- 
larity; bat taat which ought to appear much more ftrange in the 
ied men,’ adds he, ‘ is this, that even to our times 
the inquifition has continued in exiftence; and that more than two 
centuries after the wra in which the virtuous Carranza had been 
dragged into dungeons, one of his fucceffors in the archbifhopric 


i ( ( - ti t trit 
- = Bin Ss 3 {a 
er the ab complained of be a religious 
i o 
’ | ’ ‘ - | 
ce! if t, and quoting St. Cyprian, he continucs thus: 
— i : ] } 1 Nag 
> . , 4 ¢  o, ~ ° . +r co iw ‘ > la . ¢ 
li e prete | that the in ion, reduced now to the fiate 
af =o « — Sa . 3 eS Oe ie meee } slor oni of 
e 1nitri ehtihn the hangd i policy, reje ts the ceriure O 
f vs the principle confecrated bv nature and en- 
: i } } COMCUTALeG vy nature and e 


. hibits an interference 
with the government of other countries, I fhail oblerve, that certain 
aft ery ’ ‘ > } Tr m1 for "_ exc st] ~~ + o - de f t! 
- »* aad - be bb aed y , Ad ala ‘ ey ion In the Ccoace 0 Je 
sof nations: terity has loaded with praifles the hero who 


f carchaginians to jacrince human victims: but the maiming 
of n e traiiick in negroes, flavery and the inguiliition, may well 
enter f exceptior nd befides, who can di ifpute with 
an right of exprefling his withes for the welfare of 
hu ' Ie e thofe withes, fu ported by all the power of ar- 
p ty} city, the extent of which the pref {s has io very 
muck ed; for happinels is alfo the bond of union among na- 
t WhO lays the ft ndation of his own pro (perity 
t ou Of Others; to hum alfo who | ofeiies 1 ndifference 


. raisin em! National egotifm, hiker ndis al egotifm, 

crimes; WnOever partakes of it is cuilty of hance This 

pte accords with the attachment of predileétion we feel for the 

one OF whieh We are memoers, under whofe guardian laws 

ud the moment is doubtiefs not far diftant, when nations 

ar apap ir happinefs, like that of individuals, 
Saunt be pure anc iaiung, unicis they fhare it with all mankind.’ 


The 
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The bithop of Blois now recurs to Scripture, by way of remind- 
ing the archbifhop of Bargos, “that God caufes his fun to thine 
equally on the jult and the unjuft.”? Matt. v. 45. and then laments 
the perverfion of the text, ‘‘ compel them to come in,” which, he 
fays, ** merely alludes to the prefling exhortations of a tender cha- 
rity.” ‘his interpretation is fupported by referring to the pafflage, 
in which Lot is mentioned as hofpitably entertaining the angels, and 
St. Paal as obtaining a kind reception in Lydia. 


« The inguifition,’ continues he, ‘ a ftranger to the happy ages 


a . 
+ 


of the charch, could have its rife only amid the darknefs, ignorance, 
and pollution of the middle ages. Its conduct, contradicts not its 
Origin ; Vicious in its infitution, is it lefs fo in its forms? Certain 
perfons pretend to perceive a neceflity for its exiftence. I fhall not 
conte with this tribunal its moderation, which one of our writers 
has extolled, though letters received from Spain invalidate his tef- 
timony, by oppofing the recent facts which have happened, among 
others, at Valladolid; although we know perfons living in our 
country whofe innocence has groaned within the bolts of the prifans 
of the inquifition: but I will fay, that the fecrecy in which it in- 
volves its proceedings, the obfcurity with which it is furrounded, 
are marked with difapprobation by all who have juft 1deas of what 
ought to charaterize judiciary forms. Publicity tends alike to the 
advantage of the arraigned and of the judges; being at once the 
fafeguard of innocence, and the voucher which proves the inte- 
grity of the magiftrate,. 

« What end would it ferve, to repeat in this place, thofe irrefra- 
gable arguments urged againit this tribunal? I will not make a 
merit of copying that which every body may read, in a number of 
printed books with which you are undoubtedly acquainted: but 
permit me to tell you, that the exiftence of the inquifition is a con- 
{tant flander againit the catholic church; it tends to reprefent as the 
favourer of perlecution, deipotifm, and ignorance, a religion effen- 
tially mild and forbearing, equally favourable to the {ciences and to 
liberty. - 
© There is a truth, indeed, too little unfolded by the hiftorians of 
the church, which is, that among the many little motives which 
itimulated the emperors and their dependents to perfecution, we 
fhould reckon the fear of feeing the greatnefs of their power shaken. 
Vhey dreaded the Gofpel, which is a true declaration of rights; 
which, inceflantly reminding men of their primitive equality, and 
confoling them under their fufferings from tyranny, commande them 
expreisly not to take the titke of mafter, becaufe they have but one 
matter, who is Jefus Chrift, and they are all brethren. Matt. 
XX1i1. vil, &c.’ 

We have not feen the original, but many paffages in the tranflation, 
before us, appear obfcure, particularly the fecond we have quoted. 
Oo. 
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FOR THE 
ANALYTICAL REVIEW, 


For JULY, 1798. 


RETROSPECT or roe ACTIVE WORLD: 
OR, 


A GENERAL RE pine W OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
AND PRACTICAL CONTROVERSIES, AND CON TESTS, 








- ° . ° a 1* oO Cc 
Tue prefervation of yeaft. having of late been a fubjec& of mach 
refearch in this country, “e thail take notice, in this place, of the 


| . ma re - 
method of making yealt on the coait of Perha™. it 1s pre pared 
. | os . | ny oh % ae 1; . tema >t a a 
ti : take a2imail tea-cup., wine-oiais fall of fnlit «1 bruiied peas, 


pour on ita pint of boing water, ond fet the waole in a veffel all 
night on the hearth, or any cther warm place; the w t ‘r will have 
a] ; 

i fro.h on it’s the next rning, which will be good veaft. Mr. 
Lion, Pen in Perua, hed his bread made with this yea ft, and in the 
engiiih manner, of good wheat flowe n our cold climat e, Mr. E, 
c 
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bierves, ciped ly in a cod featon, 1t fhould ftand lor ger to fer- 

» perhaps twenty-four or forty-eight hours. Of | the methods 

yeat hitherto known, this is by far the moft fimple and 

mmodious. ‘he arabians and the turks have a preparation of 
~ i } } ’ 


s 
ter, vaourt, Oy ihe forme 
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- r, leban. ‘lo make 
it, y put to new milk made hot over the tre, fome old leban, or 
yaourt. In atew hours, more or lefs, according to the temperature 
oO! : 

r! 


Ne 

-urdied, of an umiform confiftence, and a very 
acid. ‘The cream is, in a great meafure, feparated, leaving 
oy curd light, and femi tranfparent. The milk, thus cu dled, has 
this fingular quality, that, left to fand, it becomes daily fourer, and 
at laft Gries, without b wing entered into the putrid fermentation. 
Jn kas Hate it i reine in bags, and in pencenel re(embles 
preiied ¢ rd after they have been b:oken by the hand +. _ This dry 


yaourt, mired with water, becomes a fine cooling fuod, or drink, of 


~~ 


ni = Wo rf sscieeiiieaieainaceaniintieaiiieeeiaans en 
* lu 
ly _; in hic S r ‘ iff 
_© Juk publith: y Mr. Eton, in his Survey of the Turkifh Em- 
pire. 
+ It may be proper to obferve, for the 


prevention of miftakes, 
that the curdled mil 


«called yaougt, ar leban, is not preffed. 


excellent 
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excellent fersice in putrid or inflammatory fevers. It feems to be 
entirely ‘ree ere mt hofe qualities which make milk improper in fevers, 
Frefh vaourt is a great article of food among the natives of Turkey 
and Arabia, and europeans foon become fond of it. No other acid 
will make the fame kind of curd. Ali the curds made by other acids, 
fier the acid fermentation is over, become putrid. 
[Phe turks were originally, as the arabians are ftill, paftoral tribes, 
tis naural for men in fucha ftate, to be-very curious about different 


I 

preparations of milk. The kslmuks have a prepa ration of milk 
called &: wb ch poffefles qualities fimilar to the favourite refrefh- 
ment of the turks a.d arabians. It is related by Buchanan, in his 
hitory of sco:land, tha: the inhabitants of the weftern ifles of scot- 
land, in his time, nreferved whey for feveral years; and that, after 
this age. it was prefeated at great entertainments, as the moft 
delicious beverage that could be given. Whether they ufed any 
other method o! prep ring and prefervine it, than imp ly boilt Ing it, 
and putting it. a+ all their other. hq: iors into frins, we are not ins 


i 
formed. tis a pity but this cultom and ort. if anv rt were necef- 
fary, were revived *; fuch acidu!ous and cooling liquor was infinitely 


more falubrious, 2s well as pleafing to an unvitiated | palate, than the 
fav urite drink of toe motern highlanders. whifkey. i he natives of 
the Hio ‘ands and L'ebrides, and, we believe, the welfh woo, as weil 
as tho.e of fome diltri-ts in Cornwall ani Devonfhire, have vafious 
preparations of milk, not known in the other parts of Britain, 
equally palatab.e and falut ary. It would on !oubtedly be worth the 
while of the board of acriculture to afcertain and to circulate all 


thofe different preparations: as it would, alfo, be that of phyfi- 
cians to inqvire into their medical virtees; for, that they do pofiefs 
fuch virtues, is a matter not to be doubted It is well known to the 
natives of the northern parts of this ifland, and alfo, we believe, of 
Ireland, that perfons Ia “dg ce under feverith diftempers are very 
ant to call for f ori h whey, and for a frumentaceous and acitdulous 
liquor, prepar from the bran of oats, fteeped for a week or two 
in water, at ft boiling, and all along kept near a fire, or in 
fome other warm place, for the purpofe of promoting fermentation; 
and farther, that by c: pious draughts of thefe drinks. they’are com- 
mor ly 1 thrown into profufe per/piration, from which they experience 





f the highlinders have degenerated in the art of cookery, jn 
ipects, they have improved in it in others. At the period 
of which Buchanan wri es, 1. e. about 250 years ago, they were in 
the habit of eating raw flefh, only fqueezing out the blood. Buchan. 
Rer. Scot Hil t. liber «ps imus. There is nothing more important in 
the hittory of human nature and civilization, than to mark fuch 
eras. About two ce ntnries and a half ago, part of the inhabitants 
Of the britih ifles were in a ftate almoft as favage as the indian or 
htve tribes in America. Jt will fearcely appear crédible at an 
equal dillance hence of future time, that at this day, towatds the 
Clofe of the «8th century, in the iflands, and fome parts of the 
Highlands, the natives, ev ery fpring or fummer, attack the bullocks 


With lances, that they may eat their blood, but prepared by fire. 
the 
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the happict effects. There was a time when phyficians fet their face 
againft fuch indications and efforts of nature, when, in fevers of all 
kinds, and even the {mall-pox, they were careful above all things to 
exclude the external air, and to keep their patients warm. Pee 

reflive experience and knowledge liften to the voice of nature; 
Bartholinus* is reftored to his former, and even to greater credit and 
confideration.— Natura optima morborum medicairix.—A_ publication 
has lately appeared, by a philofopher and a phyfician, caatious and cir- 
cum{peét in both capacities, recommending, modifying, and directing 
the uje, external and internal, of cold water in febrile diforders; the 
good effeéts of which, indicated by nature, are more and more con- 
firmed by daily experience. ‘To fuch philofophers and phyficians 
we addre(s thele notices refpeGting various cooling and palatable pre- 
parations of milk, the grand nurfe and panacea of fo great a pro- 
portion of animated nature. 

In our Retrofpe& of the Aive World, Difcoveries, Inventions, ESc. for 
April, 1798, we took notice of fome facts, not generally known, 
which drew our attention in perufing fome recent publications re- 
fpecting the railiantmpire. Among thefe, we mentioned the butter- 
milk of mares, which has been found, almoit uniformly, to cure 
raflian officers in confumptions, given over by their phyficians. 
The fact itfelf, with our obfervations thereon, have met with very 
re{pectable attention and obfervatton. Weare not, therefore, with- 
out fome encouragement to bring under the public eye any thing 
that may tend to the advancement of medicine, the moit ufeful’ and 
interefting end of f{cienee. It is true, that the preparations in quef- 
tion, particularly that of dan, or yaourt, which has led to thefe 
reflections, have been common in the eaft, for ages. Yet fill, in re- 
ipect of thofe to whom they were not known, they may be juftly 
confidered in the light of difcoveries. But what avails it to declare 
the excellent qualities of yaourt, without explaining, at the fame 
time, the manner in which it may be made? It is only to be pro- 
cured by an application of yaourt already made. ‘The queftion 1s, 
how are we to make yaourt by a proce{s within our own power? 
Mr. E. fays, * perhaps new milk curdled with four milk, and this 
again ufed as a ferment, and the fame procefs continued, might, in 
time, acquire the qualities of yaourt, which can never be made in 

‘urkey without old yaourt.’ It occurs to us, that a more certain, 
and not a very difficult mode of introducing the art of making 
yaourt, or leban, into Britain, would be to bring over a fmall quan- 
tity, even a few ounces, of dried yaourt from Conitantinople, or 
Aleppo, or any other turkifh port. 

As the moft important difcoveries are nfually made, not by human 
fagacity and forefight, but by accident, it is not to be wondered at, 
if many ufeful difcoveries and hints are prefented by great empires 
and ancient nations: although they fhould be but Ritle conver- 
fant with the feiences. It was from Turkey that Europe derived the 
falutary practice of inoculation for the fmal]-pox. We have been 
informed, that there are a great many mechanical contrivances, and 
a great many practices depending on a knowledge of properties and 


* The celebrated danish phyGiologi&t and phyfician. 
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owers of fubftances with which we are unacquainted, common in 
the Eaft-Indies, and other parts of Afia, Thisis a-wide and inviting 
field of difcovery; and will, no doubt, engage the attention of the 
ingenious and obfervant european, as well as the literature, anti- 
guities, and hiftory of the afiatic nations. 

itis well known, that ool 1s among the fubftances called by exe 
neniers in natural philofophy non-conductors. Dr. Pearfon, of 
hy an improvement of this fact, has invented a me- 


t y cos 


_* 
Cri 


Leicefter-iquare, 
thod of k : ping water, or other Auids warm, for many months, by 
means of tannel. 

in our lat number we had occafion to take notice of a very cu- 
rious improvement in the art of war, by the infurgents in Ireland. 
We hive now to mention another equally fingular; they entrench 
themfelves, man by man, in holes dug in the ground, and by thefe 
means often furprize and annoy our troops, particularly the cavalry. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Ar the prefent crifis, when all kingdoms are, more or lefs, moved 
from their centre, and in danger of being torn to pieces by anarchy, 
or of being precipitated into univerfal dominion, inftead of makin 
our afual tour through the great independent governments, we hail, 
for this time, confine our obfervations to the prefent ftate, and 
mutual relations of the whole. confidered as co-eftates in the grand 
circle and fyitem of civilization.. And this we may do with the 
greater propriety, that the world is in fafpenfe with regard tothe 
defigns of the man, on whofe fingle mind it’s deftinies feem fo much 
to depend: a man formed for the accomplifiment of extraordinary 
ends, by extraordinary means; and who has launched the thunder 
of war, though we are yet ignorant of the nation or region of the 
earth, on which the ftorm is to fall, if it have not yet fallen. 

The boundlefs ambition of the dire&tory is fully unma‘ked: their 
feizure of Turin, and of Malta, has opened the eyes of the conti- 
nental powers, who begin to fee the prefent war in it’s proper light; 
asa flame not to be extinguifhed, or prevented from fpreading, but 
by an union among all the independent powers of Europe. 

The pofieffion of the harbours of Malta and Corfu gives France 
the keys to the eaftern empire. The citadel of Turin commands the 
entrance into Italy, while the garrifons of Mantua, Berne, Mentz, 
Breda, and Bergen op Zoom, are at once the fecurity of France, 

nd the terrour of Germany. Within fuch a military pale, the french 
nation is left to furvey the reft of Europe, not as an objeét of re- 
ftraint, but as a field for influence. 

By what means has this extraordinary change been effected? The 
former wars of Europe produced not any fimilar tranfmutation in the 
limits and fortunes of nations. Thofe wars, for the laft hundred and fifty 
years, penerally terminated without producing any violent changes. 
rom the war of thirty years, which ended with the peace of Weftphalia 
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in 1648, the princtp:! nations of Furope maintained their refpeétive 
rights w ith li tle vari.tioa of fortune. Provinces and colonies were 
eccafionally interchanged: one or two flates rofe from fecondary to 


prima y rank; while others declined in the fame proportion. But, 


en the whole. a cenera! balance was regularly preferved in what has 
bh en verv pre ners cal “ the tic le nitirution of Europe. This 
balance was emphatically denominated the balance of power; and 
the flud- of this, as a fcience, with the arts of negotiation, conffi- 
guted the {chool of ic i ES 


But the politicians, who attribute the maintenance ¢ f the order of 
Europe to th fyitem of the political belance alone, have overlooked 


ether caules, more forcible, though lefs apparent in their nature. 
From the time that war ceafed to be carried on by the fpear and 
row of the feudat I, became a bufinefs of vaft expente; 


and was generally determined more by finance than by arms. But, 
afier the difcovery of America, and the paflage to India bv the Cape 
1 | ut i tae en nporium of the world; and the 
european flates were gradually draan a1 ) the intermixed relations of 
one ereat commonwealth; the feparate branches of which were 
dependent upon each other, from their reciproc al wants and 
particu! ir produ@ions; while they retained their feparate inde- 
pendence for the common beneit. ‘They had, in fadt, without 
Knowing it, but a common flock, of which, public faith, or what 
th = led public credit, was tie rua ‘ivate faith, Or per- 
ncerns. When 
, each other, bounds were preferibed 
to st’s duration, by the enormity of it’s expenfe. Like parties in- 
wolved in a law-fuit, the winner.could gain but littie, while he had 
to pay the cots of his vittories. Infuch wars, if they lated long, 
every ration became an eventual fufferer. The belligerent powers, 
moftexhaute!, were obliged, ys a w impofitions, to raife the price 
of their particular manufafures and produce ; fo that a prolonged 
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Bate of warf re became a ven a tax. 
'T"} ae Te , 1 Ae a 
he funded fyfem, introduced by political necefity, completed 


) 

the intermix: { the property of Europe. The ftates at war bor- 
rowed from thofe in pace. Lhe fums borrowed, called a runded 
debt, beine made transferable, became an article of trade. And 
thus, the debts of the european flates, like their manufactures, be- 

ne 1 intermediate commerce. Holland, for example, 
id beem for a century accumulating the profits of a pacific com- 

fort : - den Ling them to the fates who were 
Giftrciied ‘by war. It is from this fortwenate and peculiar poittion 
of modern Lurope, as a great federal and commercial common- 
\ t we are to account for the manner in which hes 
anternal wars have been cloied, from the peace of Weitphalia, above- 
nen‘tone | f a Coarlemagne could not arife amidt 
nces; that of Lewis xiv, and of Catherine 11, 


found uieir iucceflive re ae ons. 

_ When the prefent revolutionary war burf forth, it was not con- 
hiddere ty by the powers gr were called on to oppole it, that it was a 
war of ancw chara cter. lt was neit her rawarot chieftainfhip, nor of 
uvalry, nor of religion, nor of the balance of power, nor of co- 
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Replat ym and commerce. No! it wasa war, in which the multitude 

re excited againit the magiftrate, and phyfical force made to bear 
gaint that p udlic opinion, which was equally the guardian of efia- 
biifhed autnor ILY, a ind of private { oroperty. Had the: revoluti ronary 
r of France derived it’s finews fi ‘om the common fources of con- 
tribution, it might have been reduced toa fpeedy conclufion by the 
ordinary tactics of refiftance. But the finews of the new War were 
acquired by reverfing the order ¢ f privat e and public credit; by 
ifuing a figen of property, which was, in f&, a confifcation of the 
whole wealth of the a ci ent re prietors of Franée, as well as a fraud 
committed on her fore ign credito 

The firft treafury of the revolutionary war wis the afignats, 


Thefe were gradually depreciated; and fin ally became of very little, 
and almoit of no valae; but not until they had repelled invafion, 
and carried the conteft into the heart of Holland, Germany, ftaly; 
and Sp we not till the tribut te of conqueft fupplied the place of re- 
pula and fair refources. ‘The doctrine which we have endcavoured 


: ¢ 7" 1 »1 ie Ps 
in former numbers, and now, at full greater length, endeavour to 
. ‘ . . >. > P. We oi. . + ; po 
explain and inculcate on Dritain, Europe, and the cis lized world, 
ap? ears to us to be of the utmoft importance to fociety, and all that 


“*) 
. 


is defira’le in life. We m: ay therefore be excufed, if we attempt to 
place it in various lights, that it may have the eafier accels tod £- 
ferent minds, and warns, and habits of thinking. 

It is faid, or implied, in the conduct of Britain, * Let us firft beat 
the enemy, which we thall be able to do by the dint of our weal:h, 
and then, and not ull then, fhall we have peace.’ Had-the prefent 
war been a war fupported by the former order of finance, the argu- 
ment would be unanfwerable; for then, as Sa former wars, the hea- 
vie ; urfe would carry the day. 5: ut, as the origin of this war Aas 
been different from that of thofe which prece ded it, and, as it has 
been fupported by the violation of public credit, fo it cannot be ter- 
minated with ‘fecurity or advantage, on either fide; without a 
reitoration of the laws of property and public credit.—How has it 
happened that France, which was not, a few years ago, to be found 
on the chart of nations, from the gulph of bankruptcy, *has given 
Jaw to the continent of Europe? Fury gives orms * ; bat futy .does 
noi create gold, in¢ Jifpenfably neceflary to the ma; nities and com- 
ple nad! of m odern warfare. France, by the unanimous r eport of the 
council of hye hundred, on the 29th of janva 179) 6, fays, that * The 


a — 


afignats made the revolution, founded the republic, and carried her 
Victorious arms beyond the" Alps, the Pyrenean mountains, and the 


>i: ry 

Rhine.’ —j he counc: +] add, Thev procure ~d us our libe ri ye Ihe 
-*} - ~ ™ 

fir propofition is true ; ‘hd fecond not true. For France has not 

yet obtained her liberty; or can ine ver obtain it, till her finance 

f2)] mee ee I th . ; 

‘eu under the power of the pu lic mind, and the protection 


of public credit. This, then, is the key to the enigma. While 
france had her ede property under the confilcation of the affignats, 
liberty could not, and while fhe employs her arms in enflaving and 
extorting tribute e from her fubjects, liberty cannot exilt among her 
Citizens. Her neighbours, for their own fafety, muft with the french 
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* Furor arma minifrat. Virc. En. 1, 154, 
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nation to realize their interiour liberty and property, that the am- 
bition of the direGtory may be thereby arrefted. !f the people of France 
were in the poflefion of a folid government, of fair reprefentation, 
and legal taxation, the directory could no longer raife the fupplies 
of an uaneceffary, and unprofitable, as well as of a vigorous war.— 
And here we are led to a joyful anticipation of the good, to which this 
war of the rights of men will probably lead. Experience will con- 
vince the fuffering nations of Europe, as wellas thofz of the eaftern 
and weitern world, that it is not enough for them, that the order of 
property and freedom fhould exift in interiour governmenis, but 
that it muft likewile exit in thofe of neighbouring and even rival 
nations. The pureft and beft religion has directed us to love our 
neighbours as ourfelves, and to embrace in the circle of generous 
and unconfined love the whole circle of humanity. Is individual 
happinefs thereby diminifhed? No! it is thereby heightened and 
exalted. This cele?ial dofrine is confirmed by the cafe between 
man and man; but it is fill more emphatically illuitrated by that of 
nation with nation. It is in the economy of providence to imprefs 
falutary fentiments and affeftions, even love irfelf, by fuffering *. 
And if we may believe, as we do believe, iat, by this ecouomy, 
good is ultimately educed out of evil, may we not be permitted to 
hope, that the prefeat convulfion in the civilized world is permitted 
for the purpoie of impreffing with our fufferings the intereft which all 
nations have in the po.itical profperity of their neighbours; even 
of their fuppofed, and as fome will call them, natural enemies? 
In paft times, when the circle of commerce and public credit 
embraced but fmall portions of the earth. and formed the union of 
but a narrow fociety, thefe ideas concerning the influence of pro- 
perty on the great bond of civilization could not he underftood. 
They were not rendered inte|iigible by the courfe of human affairs; 
the fcene 1s now altered. The world itfelf, from various difcoveries * 
and arts, has become as much connected in it’s national relations, as$ 
only a fmall portion of it wes before the 15th century. The im- 
provements in government, through reprefentation, lawful taxation, 
and funded finance, are wonderful, and have advanced us, perhaps, 
to a premature flate of civilization. But we reaton on thefe fabjects in 
vain, unlefs firft principles be underftood : fuch as, firft, that the rights 
of men are to be protected only by protectin = the rights of nations. 
Secondly, that neither individuals, nor nations, as co-cftates in ci- 
vilization, have any permanent profperity, unlefs the order of pro- 
perty, and the laws of public credit, be made facred to all. By 
thefe doétrines, rightly underftood, and generally diffufed, the 
fanatics, and plunderers of revolution, would be caught in their 
Own toils. If the reprefentatives of the people of England would 
explain in their fpeeches (which the prefs in wanflations carries to 
the french people in fpite of all interdi@ion) the impofiibility, that 
France fhould ever have a free government, while it has not a 
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fee reprefentation, and regular taxation, they would thereby reduce 
the direétory to the neceflity of being more moderate, more equit- 


avuie, and more wae 

It is evident, that it isnot governments only that fuffer lofs from 
war, and particularly war carried on by the fubverfion of public faith, 
and by gener al {poliation. If, at the beginning of the french’ savolne 
tio ny the ri ich capitalifts 1 all che great towns in Europe had beca 
told. that the pap er, which the revolutionifis at Paris were ifluing as 
money, would eventa ally furnifh che means of taxing, plundering, and 
laying shee wealth under contribution, they would only have fmiled at 
th + affe rtion, wer treated it’s author as a vifionary, ‘The matter, how- 


ever, is now perfectly underftood. ‘There is not a proprietor of reflece 
ton 1! E urope, OF : Aim rica, whether his wealth be crpoled in the 
funds of any country, or In tracts of land, that does not fee the danger 
to which he is expofed by the progrefs of anarchy and revolution: 
or is there any individual, however humble his rank and fortune, 
who is not a iufferer by accumul ated taxes, the reduced fortunes of the 
rich, and a general violation, or infecurity of property. ‘Thefe are 
undoubted 4acis; though as yet, not duly weighed and generally at- 


tended to. When they fhall ripen, as they will do, into general ace 
ceptation, the renerous fentiments of human nature will be fortified by 
felf-love: t » pre cepts of the Gofpel will be found by both govern- 
ments and ‘individual fubjects, to concur with the regards of felf- 
interelt. 

It is, pet haps, j in Fyance itfelf, that the fruits of the falutary do@rine 
we wifh to inculcate will ripen firit into maturity.—The machinery, 
by which the rulers of mankind muft for ever act, is the humana 
paflions. ‘The people of France were pre-difpofed to change, and the 
itream of opinion ran ftrong towards freedom, and the pofleffion of equal 
privileges and property.x—On thefe paffions the abbe Sieyes, and other 
legiflators, ated. But in order to prepare the way for a new ordee 
of affairs, it was neceflary to overturn the old. The old has beer 
overturned; but it has been found eafier to deftroy than to build.—All 
ae pe has witneffed the refult. Many perfons have arifen in France, 

who think they fee a returning tide; not to defpotifm :—God forbid!— 
but to fentiments of moderation ; and freedom well regulated, and well 
protected, They with to teftore the order of things: to fecure the 
peace of France, as well as her triamphs. But they ‘know, that peace, 
in orcer to be permanent, muft be founded on the moft extenfive and 
folid bafis: the {ecurity of property, and the confolidation of finance. 

Suonaparte, in his letters and aétions, has taken the lead in this 
fyilem. And the council of five hundred, on the eleventh: of auguft 

, decreed, * that peace muft be concluded to reftore the order of 
thetr finance.’ The fucceeding, and at this moment the actual rulers 
of France, have not Pes felt the neceflity of returning to peace for that 
end. lt was ferved by the tribute of conquered nations. But, as 
ted have ratifi d the celebrated 14th article of the treaty of Campo 
Formio, it is evident, that even they are convinced of the eventual ne- 
ceflity of returning within the pale of the common fecurity of the 
rights Of nations 

‘Af the ftates, w ho have hitherto been able to withftand the external and 
internal attack: of the revolutionary war in conceit with the french 
ke common caufe againit a faftion, who, in fpite of 
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the conftitational laws of the republic, are a torment to their ows 
countr: men, as well as their neighbours, on the principles now ftated, 
the efe@s of the revglutionary fyitem may be yet counteracted. If, on 
the contrary, inftead of feeking their cominon fafety, they look to fee 
parate interefts and advantages in the actual war, as they did in it's 
commencement, the ancient order of Europe muft give way. It 1s by 
a concert formed, and proclaimed by the independent ftates of Eutope, 
and the government of America, embracing equally the rights of men 
and of nations.—It is by fuch an act, fyftematically enforced by arms 
alone, that univerfal anarchy is to be repelled. —Such meafures, we 
are affured, are not only in contemplation, but far advanced in 
preparation. 

If the congrefs in contemplation take place, all the independent 
flates of Europe, America too, will fend her deputies: a d the juft refolu- 

ions of that council cannot be concealed from the pe } ie of France, who 
will then be convinced of two effential truths. Firft, chat the dire. 
tory have, as they have for a confiderable time, had .it in their power 
to make peace on terms the moit glorious aad advantageous to the 
republic. secondly, that the extention of the territori s Oo} France, 
beyond her natural. limits, ferves only, by giving plunder and procon- 
fulfhips to their governors, to make them ind: pe dent of the people, 
and to withhold trom themfelves that individual fecurity, of perfon and 
property, which is to be found only in an elective reprefentation, and 
legal contribution, ‘The acquifitions and conquelts of Charles v en 
abled him to defy the privileges of the cortes, to trample on the libers 
tics of Spain, and to endanger the independence of Europe. ; 

The invariable policy of the french dire€tory muft be ovious to the 
congre{s, and ferve, of irfelf, to cement their union. ‘They appear to 
be confcious, that a general peace would endanger their authority; 
therefore they keep up the {pirit which they have kindled, in the dee 
ftruction of particular ftates. But as fuch a fpirit cannot, fora long 
period, be ailayed, with fafety to the oppreflors, fo ought every power 
to reflect, that neither time nor diflance can fecure it’s own particular 
fatety. ‘The advantages of a conquc ring revolutionary power, ac aint 
thofe who, from the prefent ftate of things, can aét only on the defenfive, 
are incalculable. ‘They are thofe by w hich the ancient roman republic 
fubdued the world, and then left it, after her own fall, to more than 4 
thoufand years of dark and bloody barbarity. 

In theend of the laft century, and the beginning of this, the europeam 
powers were united in a confederacy for reprefling the tyranny of the 
french king. At an earlier period they were united for the commot 
fatety again the defpotifin and tributary exactions of the Turks 
Le hat ftupor has fallen on the minds of ftates, and fovereign princes in 
the prefent age, enlightened beyond all others? If ever any caufe were 
of fuficient magnitude to filence their jealoufies, and confolidate theit 
plans, it is that which now importunes their proteCtion—an interelt 


paramount, and involving all others, and hitherto unknown in thea 
of hiftory, 

















